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PEARS SOAP 


APPEARS EVERYWHERE 


Good morning! 

























have you used Pears’ Soap? 
Guten Morgen! a = =s_-_ Bon jour! 
Haben Sie Vous étes-vous 
Pears’ Seife servi de 


Savon 
Pears? 


ne 


benutzt? 
_ Lal ” % 
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’ & 
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Buenos dias! 
¢Se ha lavado 
Vd. con el 
Jabon de Pears? 


no Shabon yo 2 I 
wo olsu- 













Pears’ Soap is used all over the civilized world - 
wherever people are careful of their face, hands 
and complexion; wherever cleanliness is a virtue. 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“ All rights secured.” 
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ig TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Gold and Jeweled Bangles 


Bangles and Bracelets quoted are in 14-karat gold 


Open work scrolls and rosettes, burmese finish, 
with seven amethysts, - - - - = each $38 


Oval band, richly chased, Roman finish, with eight 
torquoise matrix, - - ~ - - - each $44 


Open work, burmese finish, with eight peridots, 
ee ee ee ee oe Se ee 


Carved scrolls, and open work, burmese finish, with 
six oblong amethysts, - - SS. gore. each $55 


Rosettes and open work, burmese finish, with seven 
aquamarines, - o VO e. .. in gage BES 


Renaissance scrolls, open work, burmese finish, with 
six Montana sapphires, - = «= = each $80 


Double wire bracelet, with diamonds and seven 
Montana sapphires set in platinum - - each $95 


Double wire bracelet, with diamonds and baroque 
pearls setin platinum,- - - - = each $95 


Plain Gold Bangles and Bracelets 


Gold bangles, - - 


Gold chain bracelets, 


each $13.50, $15.50, $17, $20 
each $15, $17, $20, $25, $35 


Gold engagement bracelet, with permanent locking 


catch, - = = each $18.50, $27, $28, $36 


Photographs of above or richer bracelets sent upon request 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 
1 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


To those known 
to: the house, or 
who will make 
themselves 
known by satis- 
factory refer- 
ences, Tiffany & 
Co. will send for 
inspection selec- 
tions of their 
stock 


Tiffany & Co. 
Blue Book 


A. compact cata- 
logue without il- 
lustrations —over 
500 pages of con- 
cise descriptions 
with an alp habet- 
icalside index af- 
fording quick ac- 
cess to the wide 
range of Tiffany & 
Co.’s stock, with 
theprices at which 
articles may be 
purchased. Pa- 
trons will find this 
little book filled 
with helpful sug- 
gestions of jew- 
elry, silverware, 
clocks, bronzes, 
and other artistic 
merchandise 
suitable for wed- 
ding presents 
or other gifts 


Strictly 
Retailers 


Tiflany & Co. 
manufacture 
SOLELY for 
their own retail 
trade. Their 
wares are never 
sold to other deal- 
ers, and can only 
he purchased 
DIRECT from 
their establish- 
ments in New 
York, Paris 
or London 
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(The entire contents of this Magazine are covered by the general Copyright, and articles must not be reprinted 
without special permission] 


lAneers paces is a women's S magazine that pine, @ interest, suggest, and assist, and accomplishes its end 
without actic inanity, so prevalent in many women’s publications . t comes bringi | 
articles, stories, fashion and household features.—7 he Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis. ie 
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Drawn by Guy Rose 


DESIGNS BY MATHILDE SEE FOR TWO SMART EVENING GOWNS. 
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THE FASHION OUTLOOK 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


NCE again has come the season 
of the year when it behooves 
the prudent woman to turn her 
mind and thoughts upon the all- 
important subject of the winter 
wardrobe. The vital question is, 
What are to be the prevailing colors, the leading 
styles in street gowns, house gowns, evening 
gowns, wraps, furs, hats, and the many details 
and accessories that in this age of the world are 
considered so necessary if a woman wishes her 
taste to be considered absolutely correct in 
matters pertaining to dress? 
od It is not the woman of limited means who 
io a has to study most closely the problem of her 
Ny ae winter wardrobe, for, in truth, the complexities 
yw and perplexities of a thorough outfit, including 
Shu the expense thereof, would be entirely out of the 
he Hy ACLS question for the great majority of women who 
have to consider ways and means. These have 
a hard problem, it is true, but they soon realize 
that there are many things which must be dis- 
ra pensed with. Then they can concentrate their 
We ies Ne efforts upon a few salient points, whereas the 

A Boe % woman of unlimited means and high dress aspi- 
“Sf rations enters a boundless field of details and 
minutia, which take much time and work to suc- 
cessfully weed out. 

What are to be the leading models for the 
winter is a question which interests all classes. 
Is the Empire gown to lead in favor, or is the 
princesse style to be the most popular? What 
will be the length of the smartest street coat? 
Will all skirts be long or short, and will sleeves 
be elbow length or once again will a reasonable 
length of sleeve be fashionable? All of these 


Copyright, 1906, by HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Recertion Gown of rose-color cloth; yoke and sleeves, cut in one piece, of fine lace, which is also used on 
either side of the folds on the skirt; prune velvet band on the edge cf the skirt and on bodice. 












THE FASHION OUTLOOK 
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RECEPTION Gown of any preferred color cloth trimmed with frills of taffeta to match; the hem of the skirt is 
continued up the back and over the belt exactly as in the front; blouse of mousseline and lace. 
yy SK lb) Cre AS Oe sh Ie se 
Dro Gee wel Rel Shel oe 
Pre LA bb “BeEe aed Peel } 
BAS APO t) GSS Maree 4 > chee bh eg: 
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Tea-cown consisting of a loose coat of white 
mousseline de soie painted or printed with pink 
roses; the side slits are bound with black satin 
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points are of vital 
importance. 

To begin’ with, 
Fashion has set the 
seal of her approval 
upon the Empire and 
Directoire styles ; that 
must be conceded; 
but just here must 
there be a note of 
warning sounded for 
the benefit of the 
great majority, who 
are so situated that 
they cannot com- 
mand the services of 
expert artists at 
dressmaking. Ama- 
teur skill cannot ex- 
pect to turn out sat- 
isfactory imitations 
of these most striking models. 
In truth, it is far wiser not to 
attempt the eccentric and very 
marked fashions at any time, but 
rather to be content with what is 
smart and becoming while incon- 
spicuous. 

The Empire gown, in its per- 
fect rendering, its idealization, 
as it were, is an extremely pic- 
turesque model. The present 
adaptation has done away with 
the exaggeratedly high effect of 
the bust and the too shapeless 
lines of material falling from be- 
low the band of embroidery or 
material just below the bust. 
There is really more of the prin- 
cesse effect about the present adap- 
tation, for the lines of the figure 
are most clearly outlined until 
above the waist-line, and then the 
corset or the gown itself curves 
outward towards the bust. 

The princesse model is no longer 
an impossibility for the amateur, 
provided she has a good pattern 


s\< Ss hy iy j \ € a} s) 
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THE 


to work with and a 
good figure to fit. 
But it will be always 
a difficult style, for 
it requires great care 
to make it fit well 
and not have too 
stiff an appearance. 
For evening wear the 


Empire gown, in 
transparent material 
over a_ close-fitted 


princesse lining, and 
with the short jacket 
or bolero of superb 
embroidery, furnishes 
a perfect opportu- 
nity for the expen- 
diture of money. But 
a gown of Pompa- 
dour silk, with full 
pleated skirt and tight - fitting 
draped waist with long point in 
front, is no less charming, costs 
half the money, and is by no 
means too difficult for home talent 
to accomplish. 

In the newest street costumes 
are seen the influences of the Em- 
pire, Directoire, and _princesse 
models, but so modified and chas- 
tened that the appearance is 
charming and universally becom- 
>¢ ing. A flat effect of trimming is 
\ to be noted, and the trimming on 
the coats is so arranged as to fall 
in line with the trimming on the 
skirts. Straight, loose fronts are 
seen on all coats, short and long, 
but at the same time the lines of 
the figure are much more sharply 
defined than last year. Corsets 
are cut higher, and the bust is 
thrown more forward in 
quence. 

Chiffon velvet, velvet and cloth 
of all kinds and descriptions, will 
be the most fashionable materials, 
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SMART EVENING OR CARRIAGE CLOAK of gray cloth 
lined with white satin; silver buttons and silver braid 
loops; Venetian lace is used in vest and sleeves. 
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Toque of bronze velvet made over a soft frame and trimmed with grapes and foliage in natural colors. 


and it will be necessary to have at 
least two street costumes in order to 
be smartly gowned. The street cos- 
tume for the morning is on quite a 
different order from the afternoon 
one. The skirt is short (although 
fashion decrees all skirts be long, 
sensible women contend, and with 
reason that the ordinary useful 
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street gown must be short), and the 
coat, too, is short or of medium 
length. The costume is on the tailor- 
made order, but not severely plain, 
for the present styles are all trimmed, 
although the general lines may be 
quite severe. 

Skirts are becoming much more 
severe than those of last year; the 
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BLACK FELT HAT with green satin crown and cache-peigne and stiff feathers in shades of green. 


fulness does not hang toward the 
front, but is decidedly more toward 
the sides and back, while just around 
the hips there is no fulness at all; 
and yet under no circumstances must 
the skirts be strained back too tight- 
ly. The pleated skirt still survives, 
but with the pleats stitched down to 
below the hips. Often the jacket, 
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too, is laid in pleats from the shoul- 
ders in front, and then the braiding 
on the jacket and skirt exactly corre- 
sponds. For instance, there will be 
a band of braiding on the lower part 
of the jacket and a band of the same 
design will be on the skirt. On the 
jacket there may be several rows of 
soutache braid in a zigzag design; 
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(8 and coat, the latter medium in length, s\ 


the skirt always short. Notrimming 
is used on these costumes, and they s 
are always smart. The fashions in Uf ' 


the coats vary from the medium- Bl 
length fitted coat to the Norfolk or CX, 
Eton jacket. At the moment the le ‘ v 
Norfolk jacket is the favorite model. we N3 
For morning wear these are always e 1,2) 








RSS 
L/\i SMART sTREET Gown of gray cloth with tucks and 
i old-silver butions; vest and collar of beige suede 
¢ 7 
or on the skirt the same design will be 
> t 
' repeated. 
< : ". \ . . 
yy | As has been said many times, some 


Gh | of the more fashionable tailors are 
_*@= kept busy all the year round by their 

‘ clientele of fashionable customers in 
i+ \.\ making regular tailor-made costumes 





pe of cheviot and tweed, made always on cies te Mannan tits Sib hess ot dines 
Ah the regulation model of plain skirt gray with embroidery in gray and silver 
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about in her own carriage can wear 
very different gowns from the woman 
who has to use the public convey- 
ances; but there is no reason why the 
latter should not be just as smartly 
and becomingly gowned as the for- 
mer, provided, always, that she chooses 
what is becoming and _ suitable. 
Dark colors are the best for practical 
use; not necessarily black, although 
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ae EMPIRE EVENING GOWN of pale green mousseline ; 
Par. belt and bands of gold embroidery on green velvet. 
z: [\~ 
'4\\ in demand and are always safe in- 
Sig vestments. 
5K The awe ] ots f how 
“I$ answer to the question of how 
, | \ a woman should dress depends much = 
\ B ; ne , i Be 
% Xs more on her position than is usually — gyexinc peess of white crépe de Chine with 
Ah, understood. The woman who goes liberty satin flounces and bands edging ecru lace. 
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Tea-cown of palest green silk with big daisies of Irish crochet round the bottom; vest and sleeves of sdft 
mull and lace ; odd Irish lace coat in two parts edged with a ruche of black tulle; tulle at elbows 






a smart black costume is always tabooed for the woman of moderate 
most attractive. Short skirts are also means. Conspicuous trimmings are 
more practical than long ones, but not in good taste, but handsome and 
even so, long skirts are not to be effective braiding and embroideries 
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J \ Necuicte of sheer white lawn belted very high, over which is worn an oddly shaped cape of straw-color 
| 4A \ cashmere or heavy linen with heavy écru lace revers over white or a collar as preferred 
YS\ 
OVD 
Oe are quite possible, only there must smart enough for all occasions and 
{j not be too much of them. yet quite possible to go about in in 
Ka kJ ° . . 
&\® A velvet costume, simply made, is street-cars and public conveyances 
rs an excellent investment, for it is when this is necessary. 
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a 
in the endeavor to be economical, \\4 
especially by the woman who is («4 
credited with having a “knack at ‘e 


think it best to have a hat for 4%, 

every occasion, because she can ‘(7 
trim it herself, and she straight- (i 

way proceeds to spend much more PP 
money than if she had bought two Wy 
hats outright, and those two far Ss 
smarter than anything her ama- + > 
teur skill could possibly have pro- } 
vided. : 
From present indications it vay 


trimming hats.” She is apt to : 
ty» 
‘ 


Girw's wat of dark blue velvet or felt bound with 
same shade satin ; wreath of greenish-white roses 


LL-important is the choice 
A of the hat, be the season 
spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter, and it would be well if all 
women recognized this fact. Much 
has been said and written about 
the money spent on millinery, and 
there is certainly no doubt that 
the prices demanded are often ab- 
solutely in excess of the value of 
the hats. It is not in the least 
requisite to spend a small fortune 
in order to have a becoming hat, 
yet often it were better to spend 
less on the gown and more on the 
hat to insure its being becoming 


and effective. . Wuite rect Hat and wings with draped band and 
A great mistake is often made  cache-peigne of prune velvet 
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AUTUMN HATS 


‘ 


would seem as though the hats for 
the autumn were to be generally 
becoming. There are some most ec- 
centric shapes to be noted, but these 
are in the minority, and the others 
are very charming—simple, soft 
lines, trimmings gracefully dis- 
posed, and apparently 
some idea of having 
the hat suited to the 
individual wearer. 
Both colored and black 
hats are to be in style, 
and hats to match cos- 
tumes are still the 
rule; the all-black hat, 
that most useful head- 
gear, is to be omni- 
present, and in both 
small and large shapes. 

Rough and smooth 
felt and beaver hats 
will be in fashion, but 
velvet hats for all more 
formal occasions will 
undoubtedly be in 
great demand. The 
beaver cloth of softest 
texture, such as lends 
itself readily to the 
soft draped toques and 
turbans, and is to be 
had in all shades, is to 
be extremely smart 
and most _ popular 
trimmed with velvet or 
silk, flowers or feath- 
ers. Ostrich tips and 
cocks’ plumes are the 
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or panne velvet are immensely smart, 
and yards and yards of material are 
utilized in this style. It is aston- 
ishing how effective are these bows, 
and how universally becoming, and 
although the fashion may become al- 
most too popular, it is possible to 


SMART HAT with big cloche of black velvet, with very long plume to 


only feathers permit- match ; choux of black satin with strass centres 


ted. The wearing of 
aigrettes, always so effective, is con- 
sidered such an act of barbarism that 
few women are willing to acknowl- 
edge themselves so hard-hearted as 
to do it, and consequently the fashion 
is most unpopular. 

Rosettes and bows of glossy ribbon 


secure such individuality in the 
making thereof that the style stays 
in favor always a surprising length 
of time. Here comes in a capital 
chance for economy. <A _ becoming 
shape may be selected, and often the 
bow or rosette can be bought, and it 
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is not at all difficult to put them to- 
gether, while, of course, if one knows 
how to make the bows or rosettes, it 
can all be done at home at a third of 
the cost. 

Flowers are to be extremely popu- 
lar as hat trimmings this winter— 
the larger flowers, and in brilliant 
colorings, made of silk or velvet. 


COLLEGE GIRL’s HAT of blue felt trimmed with blue taffeta ribbon; a plaid ribbon is also smart. 
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They are used in sprays, in wreaths, 
or as single flowers tucked in under 
the brim at the side or back of the 
hat or under the long plume or the 
bunch of ostrich tips. It is possible 
in this way to introduce a touch of 
color, often more becoming than the 
all-black of the hat. Sometimes a 
rose of cloth of gold or silver is in- 








AUTUMN HATS 


Toque of golden-brown velvet with cache-peigne of shade lighter tulle; big yellow rose with foliage. 


troduced instead of the pink or crim- 
son. Then there will be seen there a 
few large roses massed together, giv- 
ing the same effect as the bows of 
ribbon. A most charming color 
scheme is possible in this style of 
hat. The material velvet, and the 
flowers the same color or in black 
with pink, it is most becoming. 


VOL. XL.—56 


To wear with the plainer tailor- 
made suits there are also many 
shapes and styles that are most at- 
tractive and smart, and with decided 
individuality about them as well. In 
rough felt is an odd model in gray, 
with a tuft of cocks’ plumes in pur- 
ple. The hat is a pointed turban, 
and the material is in soft folds. 
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Street suit for autumn; soft-finished wool goods, 
plaid and plain; velvet folds on edge of bolero. 
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“ye erren oe 
\ t. TREET gowns play such an 
™ . . 
of) important part in a woman’s 
“a wardrobe that they are general- 
as ly planned ahead of all the other 
( gowns for either the summer or win- 
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Often many other items of dress 
are sacrificed to them. This is be- 
cause, with a smart street suit, a 
woman can be appropriately gowned 


ter. 
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Street suit of mixed wool goods with velvet collar; 
the bands on the skirt are fastened on upper edge only 
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STREET AND HOUSE GOWNS 
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becoming; indeed, there is no excuse 
for their not being so, as there are 
always several models from which 
the choice may be made. 
Light-weight cloth, serge, and 
cheviot are the favorite materials, 
and year after year hold their posi- 
tion in popular favor. The gowns 





MOopeRATE STREET sutr of blue cloth or serge; 
black satin vest and cuff and little band around neck 


for almost any occasion, or a change 
of waist will work quite a transfor- 
mation in a skirt and coat costume. 

The first street gowns of the sea- 
son are almost invariably on practi- 
cal lines, with short skirts and with- 
out elaborate trimming of any kind. 
They are smart and distinctive in ap- 
pearance, and, as a rule, are most 





Street suit of dull blue or green woollen 
material trimmed with green and blue plaid. 
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Street suit with half-fitted Empire coat of dark 
blue serge; fancy vest with embroidery in colors. 


are designed for hard, practical use, 
and the materials of which they are 
composed must be in accord. This 
season there would seem to be more 
of a contrast than usual in the mod- 
els for these street gowns, even while 
the materials, excepting so far as 
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precisely the same order. One of the 
most practical and economical cos- 
tumes a woman can own is a blue 
serge, and there are so many different 
weaves of the material that it is 
always possible to have a variety, 
even if a blue serge gown is pur- 
chased every year. The invisible 


AAIC . 
AFTERNOON Gown of pin-stripe taffeta; deep cuffs 
regards pattern and color, are On. and collar of guipure either dark écru or dyed to match. 
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BOLERO AND CoRSELET SkIRT of mohair or cloth trimmed with small buttons and bias folds of striped 
taffeta in corresponding colors; smart little triple bolero over a light blouse. 


plaids and checks in dark colors are 
this season more used in trimmings 
than in entire gowns, and combine 
especially well with dark blue, as is 
shown in an attractive costume with 
fitted coat; a band of the plaid, just 
a glimpse of a waistcoat of the same 
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plaid, and narrow collars and cuffs 
to match, are a most effective trim- 
ming. If plaids are not liked, the 
same idea of trimming carried out 
in dark blue velvet is effective and 
smart. Bias pipings of striped silk 


are used also as trimming. 
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of 
est 
gowns than in 
any other de- 
tail 


contrasts 
noted in the autumn and win- 
ter models for evening gowns, 
and at first glance it would seem as 
though many of the styles were in 
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are to 


absolute contradiction to one an- 


other. 


outline. 


on just the 


old 


same 
of skirt and waist that have 


Yet the general effect is 
the same in that there is an in- 
describable similarity in general 
The Empire and Direc- 
toire styles exert the most pro- 
nounced influence over all fash- 
ions, but especially over the 
evening gowns; yet there are 
many smart gowns made up 
lines 


been fashionable for the last 
decade, and only suggest the 


Empire fashion in the man- 
ner in which the trimming is 
disposed on the upper part 


of the waist. 


The princesse evening gown 
has been much modified since 
last season, and while it still 
sharply defines the figure, the 
trimming on the upper part 


of the waist is made 


less severe, and there 
is more trimming on 
the lower part of the 
It is also cut 
with more of a flare. 
extravagance 
of the day is 
exhibited 
a greater ex- 


skirt. 
The 

to 

tent in some 


the new- 
evening 
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EvEeNING Gown with front of skirt and bodice of white tulle 
with cut-jet dots and embroidered edge ; velvet bands. 
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woman’s wardrobe. Cloth of gold 
and cloth of silver shed their lustre 
through misty tulle or chiffon, paint- 
ed or embroidered, while the bolero, 
still a feature of the Empire gown, 


is a mass of 
embroidery and 
lace. However, 
this magnifi- 


cence, this gor- 
geousness of ap- 
parel, is quite 
out of the ques- 
tion for the ma- 
jority of woman- 
kind, and is only 
suitable for 
those of whom 
the most formal 
social duties are 
demanded. 

The rank and 
file of women, 
to whom the 
thought of 
spending hun- 
dreds of dollars 
upon one gown 
is abhorrent, as 
well as impossi- 
ble, look upon all 
these superb but 
costly gowns 
with interest, but 
rarely with envy. 
recognize, 
if they be 
women of 
good taste, 
that to wear 
such gar- 


ments proper- 
ly there must 


be a 


back- 
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the top of the waist, is a mass of 
braiding. Again this is on the elab- 
orate order of model, but with just a 
little exercise of thought and taste 
the same effect may be secured by 
bands of velvet or lace where is the 
braiding. A velvet bolero would be 
too severe; folds would be better. 





EveNnING GOWN of mousseline and lace with 
satin girdle caught with jeweled buttons. 


ground of elegance to correspond, 
and attention is turned to the 
simpler but no less attractive and 
smart models that fashion has 
vouchsafed for its devoted fol- 
lowers. 

, All of these extravagant models 
offer suggestions as to style, and 
they may be copied, with the sub- 
~<=* stitution of different materials and 
at colorings and trimmings, or by 
<6 some slight change of design. 


poe Thin fabries are again to be 
( 3 in sty!e, plain, painted, and em- 


> a . . 
> « broidered, and also brocaded silks 
? O* % & 


wi and plain, lustrous silks and 
> satins. The latter require more 
\ 3 . trimming, and oddly enough, 
i) soutache braiding is seen on 
some extremely smart evening 
; gowns. A band of braiding just 
around the hem of the skirt and Wuite satin with flounce of mousseline; over 
the entire jacket, or band across _ this is worn a tunic of black mousseline with jet. 
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Comparatively inexpensive 
may be the silk or velvet 
gowns, for good qualities of 
either can be bought at small 
cost. A charming gown of 
mauve satin, with front of 
spangled tulle, is not at all 
difficult to make; there is 
nothing complex about the 
skirt, which falls in full pleats 
from the waist-line. The 
waist is draped with more of 
the spangled tulle showing 
above the folds. Bands of vel- 
vet or sable fur form a bodice 
effect, and more bands on the 
sleeves are extremely effective. 

An odd little detail of dress 
this season is to be noticed in 
the sleeves, which_are often of 
an entirely different material 
from the rest of the gown. 
With a silk, satin, or crépe de 
Chine gown, for instance, the 
sleeves will be of chiffon, or 
more often of net or narrow 
ruffles of lace, with velvet rib- 
bon twisted in and out or tied 
in bows or rosettes, They are 
short for evening wear, and 
never reach to the elbow, and 
are, as a rule, in one puff, of 
medium size and with the ful- 
ness at the top of the shoul- 
der. Often it is necessary to 
have narrow ribbons or tapes 
caught from the armhole to 
the band of the sleeve, so as 
to make the puff look full 
enough without making it 
thick or clumsy with stiff 
lining. 

Combining two materials is 
to be fashionable; a silk, chif- 
fon, or lace gown will have an 
overskirt or tunic of silk or 





ECONOMICAL EVENING Gown of light silk; bodice sleeves satin. In the description this 
and deep flounce should be of point d'esprit or tulle. does not sound attractive, but 
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in reality it is most charming. 
It is also a rather economical 
style, for often two gowns that 
have seen considerable service 
can be combined to look fresh 
and new by using only the best 
parts of each. The folds, bows, 
and rosettes of ribbon or velvet 
help immensely, too, in giving 
a touch of individuality to 
these composite gowns, and for 
the moment they are extremely 
fashionable. 

Very girlish and simple is a 
gown of pale pink chiffon, with 
its only trimming Pompadour 
ribbon, so arranged as to form 
a bodice, and also draped 
around the shoulders and un- 
der the bust, with the ends left 
to fall loose at the back. Bows 
of the same ribbon are put at 
regular intervals at the top of 
the flounce, which is finished at 
the top with rows of shirring 
and at the foot with a fold of 
satin. This same model can 
be taken as a guide for a much 
more elaborate gown, one more 
suitable to an older woman, if 
: just the outlines are followed. 
Ly A black net or chiffon, trimmed 

with black velvet ribbon and 
with a band of jet passemen- 
terie at the top of the flounce 
and a jet front to the waist, 
would make a most useful, be- 
coming, and smart zown at 
comparatively little expense. 

Painted or figured chiffon 
and tulle gowns are, as a rule, 
extremely expensive, but often, 
among the pattern gowns, there 
can be found real bargains. If 
the figured material be com- 
bined with the plain it is pos- 


sible to secure a good effect EcONOMICAL EVENING GOWN of any preferred soft white ¥ 
without having to use too much material ;.the bands may be of guipure or fancy ribbon. 
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DésuTANTE’s Gown of palest rose chiffon over deeper rose taffeta; ruffles 
and puffs of a deeper shade of rose-color chiffon ; chiffon roses. 


of the expensive 
figured one. Bands 
of the painted or 
figured chiffon can, 
for instance, be 
used as trimming 
—even a little is 
effective. The bands 
can be joined to the 
plain in such wise 
that it will all look 
as though it were 
one. Spangled 
gowns, too, are not 
to be tabooed, and 
they require so lit- 
tle ° dressmaking 
that they are not 
so costly as the first 
price would lead 
one to believe. But, 
as has been said 
many times, the 
greatest care should 
be exercised, in buy- 
ing any net gown, 
to see that the ma- 
terial is in good 
condition; if it is 
not, one or two 
wearings reduce it 
to tatters and hope- 
less ruin. 

After all, satin 
and silk are the 
safest investments, 
and with a well-cut 
skirt, a draped 
waist with bertha 
of lace, a front of 
spangled net or 
tulle, and with 
pretty, fancy 
sleeves, a woman, 
this season, can be 
provided with a 
smart evening gown 
at really small cost. 
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EVENING GOWNS 

Seldom have the fashions been 
so kind to the economically 
minded woman as this year in 
the matter of evening gowns. A 
large proportion of the models 
are a combination of two or more 
materials, with trimmings of lace 
or ribbon. This is the opportu- 
nity for using two gowns to 
make one, or for making over 
the evening gown of last sea- 
son, with a new covering of 
chiffon. Such a model as that 
on the opposite page, for in- 
stance, is especially suited to 
such use. A satin or taffeta 
gown which has lost its first 
freshness will do for the lining, 
while a new ruffle to match at 
the foot of the skirt will make 
the whole thing seem new. The 
chiffon to cover this is not a 
large item of expense, and the 
chiffon roses may be made at 
home by a girl who is clever with 
her fingers. The use of the two 
shades of rose or yellow chiffon 
is always particularly smart and 
effective. 

Artificial flowers, in both silk 
and chiffon, are much used on 
evening gowns. So, too, are jet 
and colored spangles, but these 
more for the older women than 
for the quite young girls. 

Gowns made with guimpes are 
a great help to women who are 
forced to be economical, and as 
waists are now cut it is quite pos- 
sible to have a good effect in this 
way. A smart waist, so arranged 
that when the guimpe is taken 
out it is low at the neck, does 
duty for both day and evening, 
and if well fitted it looks well 
either way. Black, white, and 
pale colors are all excellent for D#ésuTANTE’s Gown of white tulle over white taffeta ; 
this style of dress. the ruffles are of tulle with white silk scallops. 
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O choose a mourning outfit is 
+ not an easy task in these days, 

when it would seem as though 
the old rules and regulations con- 
cerning mourning were scarcely to 
be consulted, and when so many new 
materials and styles are commend- 
ed to notice. Deep mourning, which 
consists in shrouding oneself in un- 
relieved crépe and hideously unbe- 
coming gowns and hats for an in- 






















MovurninG House Gown of black voile and crépe; dull-finished silk may be sub- 
stituted, or Henrietta cloth; plain white hemstitched lawn collar and cuffs. 


MOURNING 


FASHIONS 


definite time, is no longer considered 
essential as a mark of respect, to the 
dead, and-yet mourning is obligatory 
and the wearing of crépe essential 
to being correctly gowned. 

But more latitude is now allowed 
in the fashions. Deep mourning is 
not worn for any great length of 
time, and a more frivolous spirit is 
evident in the millinery and in the 
white collars and cuffs or the folds 
of white at the throat and wrists. 
These now are not worn only by 
widows, but to the latter, however, 
are relegated the wider cuffs and 
bands of transparent 
fabric. 

As has been the case 
for many seasons, the 
plainer a gown or cos- 
tume, the deeper mourn- 
ing it is supposed to in- 
dicate. Only bias folds 
of the material are used 
for trimming .the plain 
coat and skirt costume 
of Henrietta cloth, 
which is worn at first 
with the hat with the 
long crépe veil. Crépe 
is the only deep mourn- 
ing trimming permitted, 
and that is seen 
first in house 
gowns; then 
comes the entire 
costumes of 


crépe coat and 
skirt and hat 
with long veil. 
When crépe is 


first used it is in 
bias folds or fa- 
cings. Later, in 
a more elaborate 
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Housge Gown of dull-finished wool material and 
crépe ; the yoke and undersleeves of white. 


style of trimming, it is in half- 
circles, waved bands, and folds, in 
collars, cuffs, and revers, while on 
still more elaborate gowns it is em- 
broidered in dull silk. 

Henrietta cloth and dull-finished 


cashmere are the first materials used. 
Then come new weaves of dull-finish 
eolienne and crépe de Chine, all of 
which make up most satisfactorily 
and wear well. For the house a 


gown in princesse style is very charm- 


MovukninGc Gown of black Henrietta cloth, 
crépe, and mousseline shirred in the yoke. 
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STREET COAT AND SKIRT of black cloth; cut 
out design over the crépe collar and cuffs. 


ing, with yoke and cuffs of chiffon 
in strips joined with feather-stitch- 
ing and outlined with folds of 
crépe, or with the yoke and cuffs 
of the crépe unlined. For the street 
the coat and skirt costume is a 
necessity for general wear, and can 
be made up with either the short 
or long coat, as is more becoming. 
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A rather more elaborate cloth costume 
is a dull-finish black cloth, with deep 
facing of erépe on the skirt — the 
long fitted coat trimmed in flat stole 
effect of ecrépe. It is certainly a 
charming model to copy, for the lines 
are so good and so simple that it is 
not impossible of imitation. 

There is always a question as to 
whether mourning is or is not expen- 


sive. The first cost of a mourning 
outfit is, of necessity, greater than if 
the ordinary outfit for summer or 


This is on 
details, which 
and details 


winter had to be prepared. 
account of all the 
should be in keeping; 
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BLAcK CASHMERE HOUSE Gown with tucked yoke and 


lower sleeves of mousseline ; and black lace. 
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MOURNING 
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nopice of black cloth and 
crépe; plain draped and boned crépe girdle. 


MouRNING 


these days are apt to cost a 
great deal of money. But after 
the first cost wearing black is 


not nearly so expensive as 
wearing colors, for one does 
not need so many different 


gowns, and every detail is in 
keeping with all. . The same 
gloves, hat, parasol, ete., will 
do for every occasion, whereas 
in colors there must be a much 
larger supply to have every- 
thing match. 

Crépe is not nearly so ex- 
pensive as in years gone by. 
It wears well, and is so much 
lighter in weight, owing to the 
improvements in manufacture, 
that a crépe veil can be worn 
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The all-silk veils, too, are a boon, for 
they are light in weight and unspoil- 
able by water; and the present fashion, 
w 
arranged quite at the back of the hat, 
with only a thin crépe-bordered face 
veil, is far healthier and more becom- 


i 


CoAT AND BONNET to be worn in deepest mourning; these 
two designs show the correct widow's mourning. 


with much less. discomfort. 
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hich ordains that the veil shall be 


ig than the crépe veil over the face. 
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N which of .the winter’s 
() gowns shall the most money 

be spent is a much-discussed 
problem. Shall the largest sum be 
invested in the street gown in which 
a woman meets most 
people, in the house 
gown in which she 
sees her especial 
friends and acquaint- 
ances, or in the even- 
ing gown in which a 
woman is expected to 
look most brilliant? 
The general consensus 
of opinion seems to 
be in favor of the 
street gown, and yet 
no woman who takes a 
real interest in clothes 
can deny the impor- 
tance of the gown she 
must wear when in 
her own house, and if 
she is wise she pays 
great attention to her 
matinées, tea-gowns; 
and negligées. 

Every season there 
are more and more 
new fashions to 
be noted in the 
negligées, 
those fascina- 
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ting garments that 


at one time were 


Dinner Gown of white ‘point d’esprit, made over pale blue and 
trimmed with blue taffeta ribbon and lace ruffles. 
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called matinées or breakfast jackets, 
or even, before that, dressing jackets 
and were supposed to be worn only in 
the privacy of one’s bedroom. 
modern negligée is quite elaborate 


The 


enough to be worn to 
breakfast, and is a 
most fascinating com- 
bination of dainty silk 
or muslin with em- 
broidery, lace, and rib- 
bons galore. It may 
be on the lines of a 
loose wrapper, short or 
long, and is worn over 
a most elaborate pet- 
ticoat. As may easily 
be imagined, the cost 
of such aarticles of 
dress is without limit. 
In few ways is the 
luxury of the present 
day better evidenced 
than in these dainty, 
exquisite negligées. 
There is, however, a 
practical side to the 
fashion, and an eco- 
nomical one as well, 
for if a woman be 
well provided with 
house gowns she will 
never wear her street 
gown in the house, 
and consequently the 
appearance of the 
street gown is much 


better, for nothing in- 


jures a cloth costume 
so much as being worn 
constantly, indoors as 
well as out. 

Negligées and tea 
gowns should be made 
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Necuic#e of soft finish white crépe crepon or cashmere trimmed with bands of colored embroidery on 
ribbon or of white with a silver or gold design woven in it; suitable for use as a tea-gown. 


with reference to the individual 
wearer, but as they are not expected 
to fit as does an ordinary waist or 
gown, they are not beyond the pos- 
sibilities of home talent. 

Of course, if fashion’s dictates are 
slavishly followed, the models for 
tea-gowns and negligées of all sorts 
change from season to season, but 
the fitted silk or satin gown (with 
loose fronts) does not go out of style, 
and the first cost of the material is 
the only consideration. There is this 
season a most charming model, in 


the Louis XIII. style, of brocaded 


silk, with lace fronts and sleeves, and 
trimmed with lines of tiny silk roses 
and leaves. It goes without saying 
that this looks like a costly garment, 
but a search among bargains will 
disclose some effective brocade in 
light or dark colors that will make 
up to be very smart, while a lace 
front will not be costly, either. Al- 
though tea-gowns do not require a 
perfection of fit, they must be well 
cut, and should be boned and so 


fashioned that there will be no ne- 
cessity for corsets, unless a woman 
be very stout. The idea is that they 
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tea-gown anywhere but at home; so there should be no 
question as to which is which, and a close inspection 
should reveal that the dinner gown is more closely fitting; 
though all the lines seem loose and flowing, it is the 
trimmings which make them ap- 
pear so. 

Brocade, crépe de Chine, vel- 
vet, voile, chiffon, and lace are 
all fashionable materials for tea- 
gowns. The brocade, crépe de 
Chine, and voile present the 
greatest possibilities for the eco- 
nomically disposed. A shade of 
color no longer the height of 
fashion is to be had for half- 
price; it is becoming and effect- 
ive, and just the 
thing needed for 
a smart tea- 
gown. In these 
days, also, when . 
combinations of 7\~* 
material are 
thought so 
smart, an old 
ball gown, that 
may be thought 
past all useful- 
































Autumn sleeves. 


are worn when 
one is tired 
and wishes to 
change from 
the more stiff 
and uncom- 
fortable street 
gown to a 
loose garment. 

Inexpensive and most easy to 
make are the shaped wrappers 
of wash silk, plain or corded, 
fitted at the back and sides, 
with Watteau pleat, and so cut 
that one side fastens over the 
other, with broad collar edged 
with lace, and with lace down 
the fronts. This is an attract- 
ive garment for morning wear, 
quite distinct and apart from the old-time wrapper; it 
is more like a fitted gown; it is inexpensive, can be 
washed, and has an extremely smart appearance. 

It is very difficult to distinguish between many of the 
so-called simple evening gowns and the elaborate tea- 
gowns. Both are cut low in the neck, have short sleeves, 
are extremely expensive and most elaborately trimmed, 
but it would be considered in very bad taste to wear the 
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ness, will furnish material enough that can 
be fashioned and combined with crépe de 
Chine or voile. A girdle of Russian rib- 
bon, fastened with fancy buckle, is not ex- 
pensive, and will make a tea-gown extremely 
smart, while lace flounces, carefully mended 
and cleaned, will give a touch of elegance 
that will make a tea-gown of inexpensive 
brocade look like a most costly garment. 
The Irish-lace boleros, real or imitation, 
are especially smart for tea-gowns, but as a 
rule they are combined with embroidery on 
fine muslin. There are many imitation lace 
jackets, on a much 
less expensive order, 
that are extremely 
effective and useful, 
while the open-work 
embroidery is also 
used for this 
purpose. Then there 
are the net jackets 
with jet or silver 
spangles. They add 
immensely to the 





Autumn skirts. 






smart and really 
elaborate effect of 
chiffon or crépe de 
Chine tea - gowns. 
In truth, it would 
be impossible to de- 
scribe the number- 
less designs that 
there are, or the 
colors. Of course, 
any amount of rub- 
bish is sure to be 
brought forward 
with the bargain 
trimmings that are 
so temptingly dis- 
played, and the task of choosing something 
that is worth buying is a hard one. However, 
it will pay to take time in the selection, and 
money expended in these made trimmings is 
just now an excellent investment. 

There are not so many radical changes in 
the fashion this season, and it will be found 
quite possible to remodel last season’s ward- 
robe. The short skirts, excepting for strict- 
ly walking gowns, have disappeared, but a 
clever seamstress will find it possible to 
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nightdress, and full drawers. 
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lengthen a short skirt by adding 
an attached flounce, a most fash- 
ionable finish to the skirt, be it 
understood. This flounce may be of 
different material from the rest of 
the gown. Silk, for instance, can 
be combined with any material, 


and with a wide silk flounce and 
bands of silk on the waist a last 
year’s costume is given new life. 





~~ 


AFTERNOON Gown of blue and white checked 


voile with blue satin belt, buttons, and edges 








AFTERNOON Gown of voile or crépe de Chine ; 
groups of tucks and bands of embroidered ribbon 


Pleated skirts will be much used 
in walking length, various and 
novel arrangements of the pleats 
being seen in the new models. The 
flounce and tunic effects, too, are seen. 

Elbow sleeves still reign, yet there 
are more of the long-sleeve models to 
be noticed than last spring. For the 
house, sleeves will certainly be short, 
but lace undersleeves will be worn in 
many instances. For street suits, the 
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longer _ sleeves, 
with detachable 
cuffs, so that 
they may be 
worn with the 
long gloves, will 
for the present 
be the most pop- 
ular. The newer 
sleeves are  be- 
coming; of me- 
dium size, they 
are so put into 
the armhole as 


AUTUMN 


Stimete MORNING JACKET of surah or 


to make the wool; frills of fine lawn hemstitched 


breadth of the 
shoulders seem greater, 
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the 
long shoulder seam is still considered 
smart. Slashed and trimmed, the 
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new sleeve is quite an 
intricate piece of work, 
but it must be admitted 
that it is a becoming 
style. ; 
Fortunately, the fash- 
ion of wearing colored 
gloves is coming into 
favor, and the tan and 
gray ones are in great 
demand, so that it is to 
be hoped that the day 
of wearing long white 
gloves on all occasions 
will soon pass. The 
Biarritz and mousque- 


taire styles in tan and black are now 
considered far smarter than the 
white to wear with street gowns. 
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HE long coat or wrap has been 
proved and found sc absolute- 


ly indispensable to feminine 
comfort that it is not remarkable 


that every new model for such a 


garment is eagerly 
sought. This is true 
both of the women 
who do not have to 
count the cost of 
clothes, and of 
those women who 
are so situated that 
they must consider 
every dollar that 
they spend on dress. 

Economy is said 
to be one of the most 
pronounced charac- 
teristics of the satis- 
factory long coat. 
Enveloped in it, a 
woman may feel that 
she is attired in the 


latest of fashion’s 
models, while its 
kindly folds hide 


from view a gown 
that has perhaps 
done duty for sev- 
eral seasons. This 
winter the long all- 
enveloping coat will 
be in great demand, 
and though it is too 
early in the season 
for all the models to 
be on view, there are 
plenty to choose from if one wishes 
to be well ahead with the winter’s 
wardrobe. 

As usual, the evening wraps are 
elaborate in design, but on close in- 
spection (as is generally the case 





Back OF EVENING COAT of gray mousse- 
line, gray velvet bands and white Irish lace 


with all elaborate designs) one finds 
out that they are by no means diffi- 
cult to copy. As a rule, it is the 
trimmings that give the elaborate 
effect. A most charming coat of vel- 
vet or silk in the 
original model, 
trimmed with quan- 
tities of lace, can be 
most satisfactorily 
copied in cloth, and 
in place of the lace 
there can be bias 
folds of silk or vel- 
vet or lines of braid, 
or there need not be 
any trimming at all, 
excepting the broad 
collar of velvet. 
Even so elaborate 
a model as the wrap 
of chiffon and silk 
with rosettes is not 
beyond the possibili- 
ties of home manu- 
facture if any dress- 
making talent is ob- 
tainable. The lines 
of the garment are 
fairly simple, and, 
made in light-weight 
cloth or satin, with 
facings and trim- 
mings of velvet, the 
effect is extremely 
smart. Such a coat 
is most useful for 
both afternoon and 
evening wear, and can be made in 
light or dark colors, although black 
will be the most practical for a coat 
intended to be worn for many differ- 
ent purposes. Last winter there 
were just a few models seen late in 
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the season of long half- 
fitting coats made of 
cloth, black or colored. 
These were rather elab- 
orately trimmed with 
braid, and while appar- 
ently half-fitting, in real- 
ity followed the lines of 
the figure. They were 
quite different from the 
Empire style of long coat, 
and were worn in place of 
the coat and skirt cos- 
tume. So useful and so 
smart were they that this 
winter they will probably 
be almost too popular. At 
any rate, the woman who 
invests in a long coat will 
find herself quite in the 
height of fashion. 

The more elaborate 
cloaks are intended, nat- 
urally, for evening wear 
or for use over a fancy 
light gown in a carriage. 
They are almost always 
of cloth, which is deci- 
dedly light in color and 
weight. Silk and bro- 
cade are used in some of 
these cloaks, not only as 
trimming, but for the 
body of the garment. 
The trimming is elabo- 
rate, and apparently cost- 
ly, but in many cases it 
is some old lace cape or 
bertha which has been 
fashioned to fit the new 
cloak, and so does duty 
once more in embellish- 
ing its owner’s wardrobe. 
Simple or elaborate trim- 
mings of braid and frills 
and rosettes of lace and 
thin silk are much used, 
also on the cloaks. 
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AN RVENING coaT of white cloth or rajah silk trimmed with wide 
white silk braid and little taffeta frills; lining of white China silk. 
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Simpie eveninc coat of beige cloth lined with white 


satin; Pompadour ribbon bands and velvet frills. 
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A very beautiful design is P 
the one of gray mousseline ae 
and velvet, of which both the ° 
front and back views are ' 
given. It is made up over a 
white lining, as are all of the 
evening cloaks; a fine piece 
of old lace is used as a collar 
or yoke. The rosettes are of 
white lace, gathered and fast- 
ened down by tiny bias bands 
of the gray velvet. In copy- 
ing this model in simpler 
fashion, the full mousseline 
might be left out entirely and 
the cloak cut merely loose and 
open up the sides. The big, 
loose sleeve is a good one for 
an evening cloak. 

Not so difficult, either, is 
such a model as the rajah 
silk. It is on the Empire 
style, being shaped to give 
considerable fulness in the 
skirts and put on to a deep 
bolero, cut high at the back. 

A quite simple and practi- 
cal cloak is shown on this 
page. It may be of serge or 
broadcloth, and is very effect- 
ively trimmed with Pompa- 
dour ribbon and a collar and 
narrow ruffle of panne velvet. 
A silk braid might be sub- 
stituted for the ribbon if the 
coat is to be used for both 
daytimes and evenings. This 

would be less conspicuous 
and more serviceable. 
There are plain, severe 
street coats, tailored and 
made largely on the same 
lines as the rain coats. 
These are undoubtedly 
the most useful of gar- 
ments, but they will hard- 
ly take the place of the 
evening cloak, and so, un- 
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/ less one can have two or has 
no use for an evening cloak, 
a less severe style is better to 
choose. It may be “ dressed 
up” for evening wear by the 
addition of a lace cape or 
collar. 

Separate coats in any but 
three - quarter or full length 
are not much in evidence in 
the winter’s fashions. Most 
street suits are provided with 
coats of their own. Even for 
schoolgirls the long cloak has 
taken the place of the jacket 
where a separate garment is 
needed. For the suits, jackets 
are all lengths and shapes, 
from Norfolk coats to fancy 
short boleros. They are fitted 
or loose or half-fitted, double- 
breasted or open with waist- 
coats, as fancy and the figure 
dictate. One’s “ lines ” should 
be carefully studied. This fre- 
quent mention of study of 
line may seem monotonous to 
any one who does not under- 
stand the science of dress. To 
such people it would be a 
revelation were they to make 
a study of this subject and 
go about from one dressma- 
king establishment to another. 
Yet even the most .ignorant 
are conscious of an unexplain- 
able difference between clothes 
that are smart and those that 
are not. 

There is decidedly a hint of 
Empire fashions in all gowns, 
and even in the plainer street 
costumes it is to be noticed. 
The short coats that come to 
just below the waist-line are 
so curved in at the side seams 
that they rather indicate a 











EveNING CLOAK of gray mousseline over white and trimmed 





short waist or high girdle. with bands of velvet; rosettes of the mousseline or lace. 
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HEN all fashions are on the 
\W eccentric order, when vivid 

colors are popular, and 
when the aim and desire of every 
woman is, apparently, to be gowned 
in such style as shall make her most 
conspicuous, elderly women, if they 
are blessed with conservative, quiet 
taste, are quite at a loss to know how 





BLACK BROADCLOTH CLOAK with narrow 
silk braid over a peau de soie band. 
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Reception Gown of gun-metal color faille with 
applique of black flowers or silk embroidery. 


to choose their’summer or winter out- 
fit, as the case may be. 

The Empire and princesse models 
in gowns are certainly not well 
adapted to any but the youthful ‘fig- 
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ure, and yet the long Empire and 
Directoire coat can be most easily 
77 ~ and attractively modelled to be a 
most becoming garment for an older 
a woman. Short fancy jackets and 
<< tight-fitting princesse gowns are not 




















to be thought of, but the long coats 
and cloaks are extremely becoming. 
For the house soft draped fichus trim 


BLACK CHEVIOT OR STREET suIT with trimming 
of silk braid edging bias folds of the cloth. 


the waists most becomingly, and with 
the lines of trimming on the skirt to 
correspond with those on the waist 
the result is usually good. 

Bright colors and figured materials 
are neither suitable nor becoming to ~ 
elderly women. For both winter and # 


: House Gown of gray voile with trimming of black summer veilings are im fashion, and X 
© and white silk braid ; tucked batiste vest. there is an endless list of weaves, 
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Paris, August 30, 1906 


MONG all the factors of the 
autumn and winter dress 
problem, the American col- 


lege girl is very im- 
portant — even, per- 
haps, as important as 
she feels. Here be- 
hold the key to one 
of the many little se- 
crets of American ex- 
travagance in dress, 
as compared’ with 
the economy of 
the Frenchwoman. 
There is no college 
girl in the French 
scheme of clothes. A 
further fact which 
unearths one of the 
first causes of the 
marvels of French 
economy is—it is the 
family, not this and 
that individual, with 
which the dress prob- 
lem here is first of 
all concerned. The 
family, not the indi- 
vidual, is the unit of 
society in France, 
and the end sought 
in every device of 
French economy is to 
promote the interests 
of the family, to pre- 
serve the family in- 
stitution, and_ the 
several members of the family 
all be adjusted to this end. 
The bearing of this elemental prin- 
ciple of French economy upon the 
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and plain wool goods ; 
smarter by using velvet on the straps 


interests of the 


VOPRGIEL, 


dress problem is, I have found, pe- 
culiarly interesting to the American, 
as it affects the clothes relations of 
girls. A striking effect is the prac- 
tice of dressing sis- 
ters alike until they 
marry. A common 
badge of family unity 
is to be seen every- 
where in Paris in the 
appearance of sisters, 
of varying ages, all 
wearing the same 
kind of hat, with the 
same ribbon and 
feather on it, in pre- 
cisely the same posi- 
tion; the same kind 
of modest little 
gowns made of one 
piece of stuff, cut all 
after the same pat- 
tern, and trimmed all 
in just the same way; 
the same kind of 
boots; the same kind 
of gloves, and every- 
thing worn with the 
same spirit of obedi- 
ence and good-will. 
In one family that I 
know are four daugh- 
ters, varying in years 


, sage ites from fourteen to 
OLLEGE GIRL’ , 
apes it prone page twenty, and all these 


four girls, upon all 
occasions, are dressed 
The economy of this 
Cloth may be bought 
by the piece, one pattern does for 
all, and the oppressed mother of 
many daughters has only to think 


exactly alike. 
is manifest. 
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Fig. 2.—Gown OF 1IkON-GRAY material; cerise 


cloth bands on the waist, with black soutache braid. 


one thought for them all, to make 
but one reckoning of expense, which 
she simply multiples, and her task is 
finished where that of the American 
mother is just begun. 

The place which the jeunne fille 


occupies in the French scheme of 


domestic economy reveals the origin 


of her success in dress, for here are 
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IN ECONOMICAL DRESSING 




























defined the necessities of orderliness 
and of rendering oneself pleasing 
which shape the chief characteristic 
of her toilette. I would like to ex- 
hibit in an American girls’ college, 
as I know them, two typical jeunes 
filles Frangaises. They have just 
departed from my presence, having 
come for their mother, who had been 


Fig 3.—AFTERNOON Gown of checked voile trimmed 
with satin or taffeta bands; lawn yoke and cuffs. 
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Fig. 4— Eveninc cown of white mousseline with 
flounce; guipure belt and bands embroidered in gold. 






taking tea with me. One is seven- 
teen and the other nineteen. They 
came in, their fresh, pretty faces 
framed by duplicate hats—the cano- 
tier equalling in simplicity the fa- 
mous “little bonnet with a bit of 
ribbon on it”; they wore duplicate 
chemisettes of pongee, their dupli- 
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vate skirts were plain dark blue 
serge. Folded neatly on the arm 
of each was a (duplicate) blue 
serge jacket, to be put on in 
event of encountering that mor- 
tal enemy of the French, young 
and old—a courant dair, a 
draught. They wore white cot- 
ton gloves; their boots, perfect- 
ly fitting, were soft, fine kid, 
pointed-toed, with  patent- 
leather tips. They made, in 
succession, duplicate courtesies 
before me, and sweetly declined 
a cup of tea, being told by their 
mother to do so. 

The mother of these girls is 
young, handsome, chic; the fa- 
ther is wealthy. They have a 
beautiful apartment near the 
Luxembourg, in Paris, and a 
chateau in Sarthe. They are 
not permitted to go to school; 
they are taught by professors at 
home, for the reason explicitly 
put forth by the mother that a 
woman’s place is in the intéri- 
eur, and the young girl should 
not, therefore, be upon the 
street daily, even to go to 
school. Their education is car- 
ried to a high degree of intel- 
lectual culture; this, however, 
incidental to the strict training 
they receive in making them- 
selves useful and agreeable at 
home. 

This manner of education 
calls for only the simplest kind 
of dressing, and so the French 
family is spared altogether the drain 
which the cost of the college girl’s 
clothes imposes upon the American 
family. Also the habit to which the 
French girl is bred of occupying her- 
self with the interior is a protection 
against one of the most deadly ene- 
mies of economy—daily expenditures. 


lace 
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An old French gentleman confided to 
me lately that the American invasion 
of Paris has been fatal in its influ- 
ence upon French thrift, especially in 
this one important point—Americans 
have set Frenchwomen the example 
of spending money in small sums 
every day. “ Previously,” said the 
vieuxr monsieur, “a Frenchwoman 
never thought of carrying her porte- 
monnaie with her every time 
she went out; now she does so, 
and so much the worse for her 
family.” This custom of 
thoughtlessly dispensing small 
sums of money right and left 
is American in origin, and 
many French homes are begin- 
ning to suffer from its adop- 
tion. 

While the American girl is 
working for degrees the French 
girl is conscientiously at work 
upon her trousseau. The money 
saved on her toilette is piling 
up to make her dot, and her 
spare moments are devoted to 
making and marking the quan- 
tities of linen with which she 
will begin married life. Even 
in the pursuit of what in the 
United States we call “higher 
aims” —in attending cours, 
conférences, classes, lectures, 
the French girl will sit sewing 
away busily, so making sure 
that her time thus spent is a 
gain to economy, whatever the 
uncertain effect of the intellec- 
tual process upon her brain. 

To know the art of cutting 
and fitting is deemed an all but 
indispensable accomplishment 
of the French girl, and, as a 
rule, she studies, too, the art 
of hat-making. Here is a key 
to the marvels which the 
Frenchwoman is able to 
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achieve with the assistance of the 
petite couturiére (home dressmaker) 
or the femme de chambre. She knows 
herself just how her clothes should be 
made, and she is therefore able to 
avail herself of labor which, for the 
American woman, accomplishes only 
the ruin of drygoods and of temper. 
If, in connection with college girls’ 
clothes, I have dwelt at length on the 
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Fig 5.—SMART AFTERNOON GOWN for a young girl; gray 
voile over white; darker gray velvet ribbons; white yoke. 
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position occupied by the young girl 
in the social and domestic economy 
of France, it has been in order to 
indicate the deeply hidden sources of 
the Frenchwoman’s superior skill in 
dressing. It is not millinery tricks, 
dressmaking devices, nor a peculiar 
scent for bargains, which enables the 
Frenchwoman to be the best-dressed 








and least extravagant woman in the 
world. Her success in this respect 
inheres in customs which are utterly 
foreign to Americans, but which are 
not, therefore, I believe, impossible 
nor unworthy, if not of imitation, 
then of adaptation by us. 
The Bazar presents herewith a 
number of models of costumes for 
college and school girls which, 
being produced by American 
artists habituated to French 
conditions, are designed with 
reference to an idea that is 
brought to perfection in the 
Frenchwoman’s dress—the ta- 
king care of clothes. It is rare 
indeed that one sees an untidy 
Frenchwoman. This is be- 
cause caretaking is the first 
principle of her art of attract- 
ive dress. To be perfectly neat 
in appearance is the first aim 
of her coquetry, and among 
women of every class one finds 
the hair always beautifully 
coiffed, the shoes and gloves 
irreproachable in point of 
cleanliness, and gowns trimly 
adjusted, always in good order 
—whole, smooth, spotless. La- 
bor necessary to keep the toi- 
lettes in this tidy state attains 
a high degree of skill here, and 
is available, even to people of 
small means, in servants and 
business houses performing 
such labor at small cost. Amer- 
icans are universally famed for 
being sans géne (unconven- 
tional) in the matter of dress. 
The indifference we manifest 
to our appearance, a heritage 
of pioneer days, is made almost 


Soe ee impossible of reform by the 
difficulty one everywhere in the 
United States experiences of 
possessing the means of taking 
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Fig. 6.—CoLece Girt’s wrapper of cashmere or other soft 


woollen material; front and cuffs of white lawn. 
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proper care of dress after one is so 
happy as to acquire it. I have 
thought that, among the devices of 
self-help which ingenious American 
girls adopt for paying their way 
through college, those who have the 
taste and skill might profitably cre- 
ate a new profession—that of care- 
taker of their more fortunate sisters’ 
wardrobes. The menial character of 
such labor may be easily changed 
by doing it in a business way on 
profitably business terms, and, be- 
yond the self-help so secured, there 
would result an improvement of 
ideals and of methods for the care 
of American girls’ toilettes. 

Figure 4 is an exquisite model of 
a young girl’s evening dress, which, 
as originally designed, is fashioned 
of white mousseline, with a lace 
flounce adorning the skirt. The belt 
and bands are of guipure, reem- 
broidered in gold thread, the belt be- 
ing over orange velvet. An im- 
portant part of economy to be con- 
sidered in the acquisition of such a 
gown is—where it is to be kept. The 
provision made for putting away a 
gown of this description bears strict- 
ly on its durability. Nothing is 
more unlovely than a gown, dainty 
and elegant in its origin, which is 
carelessly donned or otherwise ex- 
pressive of neglect. The same model 
for the use of a college girl, limited 
in means and in accommodation for 
storing wearing apparel, might be 
made of crépe substituted for the 
mousseline, or, more servicable still 
and less expensive, of taffeta, mousse- 
line being retained only to form 
the corsage, and as a substitute for 
the lace flounce. A suitable evening 
dress is of extreme importance to the 
young girl, for it has a marked effect 
upon her place in the social order 
and upon her bearing in society. To 
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Fig. 7.—New AUTUMN STREET Gown of golden-tan 
cloth with embroidery in green, orange, and black. 


be obliged to stay away from agree- 
able and profitable social functions 
for the want of something to wear, 
or to go in a dress known to be not 
in keeping with the nature of the 
function, is a bad stroke of economy. 
In making a forecast of the clothes 
necessary for the winter, not to pro- 
vide for at least one evening dress 
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is often to insure a girl’s becoming a 
recluse or a reformer, who, with the 
inspiration and opportunities which 
the gown makes possible, might have 
been saved to the world and a happy 
life. 

Figure 7 is a beautiful new au- 
tumn model for a street gown. The 
design calls for golden-tan cloth, 
large and small flat gold buttons; 
the embroidery is in brilliant green, 
dull orange, and black. This model 
in a striking manner conveys a char- 
acteristic of the Frenchwoman’s 
street dress, which, as my recent 
visit to the United States has im- 
pressed upon me, cannot be too 
strongly recommended to American 
college girls. It is bien ajustée; 
that is to say that, fitting smoothly, 
it defines the form in pleasing lines 
and presents a certain appearance of 
elegance and of reserve which the 
popular loose-fitting, rather negligé 
fashion of the American girl’s street 
apparel too commonly lacks. 

Figure 1 presents the model of a 
garment indispensable to the college 
girl’s outfit—a cape. For sporting 
and run-about purposes it should be 
made of plaid and plain wool goods, 
and a very smart touch may be given 
by putting velvet instead of plain 
goods on the straps. For girls of 
small means, this might be copied in 
crimson cloth, when it would lose 
its distinctive sporting character and 
so could be made to do duty also as 
an unpretentious evening wrap in 
college or other small towns. 

Figure 3 is a young woman’s af- 
ternoon gown. For this model 
checked voile is used, trimmed with 
satin or taffeta bands and small 
white buttons. The yoke and puff 
in the sleeves are of tucked lawn, 
which also forms the epaulettes and 
cuffs edged with lace. The lawn ac- 
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cessories are readily removed for 
cleaning; other accessories of lace or 
of tucked mousseline and lace may 
at will be substituted for the lawn 
ones, and an agreeable change be so 
provided with the one gown. 

Figure 2 is an exceedingly practi- 
cal and attractive model for a morn- 
ing gown. It is of iron-gray wool 
material. The corsage is discreetly 
adorned by bands of cerise cloth, al- 
most hidden by fine black soutache 
braid. The washable yoke and cuffs, 
of which there may be several sets, 
secure the appearance of freshness 
which, before all else, is necessary 
to a woman’s dress. 

Figure 5 is another model of an 
afternoon gown. It is of gray voile 
over white, velvet ribbon of a darker 
shade of gray being used for trim- 
ming. The yoke and lower sleeves 
may be of white or very pale gray 
mousseline. This style of dress, 
again, admits of ready change by 
having the yoke and lower sleeves 
so arranged that one set may. be sub- 
stituted for another, according as 
the ingenuity of the girl may devise. 
For the girl or woman of limited 
means, charm and economy are at 
once secured by the plan which 
stocks a wardrobe with a few well- 
cut, well-made gowns which from 
a variety of accessories—detachable 
collars, yokes, undersleeves, cuffs, 
fichus, plastrons, girdles — derive 
their freshness and individuality. 

Figure 6 is the model of a luxury 
with which the girl student (in fact, 
most women) can ill dispense —a 
wrapper. The design is of cashmere 
or any soft woollen material; the 
front may be of cream wool or of 
white lawn, and is detachable for 
cleaning. This is an important pro- 
vision. Negligé attire,in particular, 
should show no signs of neglect. 





























I saip, ‘‘ The bitterness of grief is gone. 
Henceforward I will only think of her 
As one too glad for selfish tears to stir— 

A saint who touched and blessed me and passed on; 
My angel evermore to bend and take 
My broken prayer to God for love’s dear sake.’ 


, 


“‘The bitterness of grief is passed,’ 1 said, 
Then turned and saw about me everywhere 
The dear, accustomed things her touch made fair; 
Her books—the little pillow for her head, 
The pen her hand had dropped, the simple song 
She laughed in singing when a note went wrong. 


I said, ‘‘ The bitterness of grief is fled,”’ 
Knowing a new saint walks in Paradise 
With peaceful heart and quiet in her eyes. 
‘‘And this at last shall comfort me,” I said. 
But oh, this song she sang, this book she knew, 
This little pillow—must I brave them too? 
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brought the message; Lilith and I were 

having such a Beautiful Time. We had 
a piece of an old star we were cutting over 
into small ones for a Shooting-star Party, 
and we were planning a Ride on the tail of 
a new comet. But the order was Impera- 
tive, and when I asked Gabriel if he couldn’t 
send some one in my place, he answered there 
was no one in the Garden but Myself who 
would have the Intellect that was Needed. 
Of course, after that, I made no protests, but 
it was a Trial. Lilith cried. She threw 
away her Cithern and crumpled up her Halo 
and said there wasn’t anybody else she would 
Even want to play with. I have my doubts 
on that score. I have seen her and Areopagus 
too many times sliding down rainbows,—but 
I pretended to Believe her. 

So I have come down to this house of Per- 
plexity and Sorrow. There is my pretty big- 
eyed Mother, and there is Great-aunt Metur- 
ka, a thin-nosed, flat-chested Widow, whose 
Calling and Election are absolutely sure. 
She believes in all the most Poignant’ forms 
of Eternal Punishment, and bristles with 
the most Offensive Virtues; but there is no 
Father. I could not understand at first, for 
one naturally expects to have a Father when 
one comes down, but my Mother sobbed out 
the reasons to me to-day when the nurse was 
gone for an hour and Great-aunt Meturka 
was reading Edwards on Original Sin. I 
have a Father, a most wonderful, dear Father, 
only he became tangled in his mind as to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and the Mys- 
tery of the Trinity. He was a professor of 
Higher Criticism, and before he had fairly 
formulated his doubts or realized his posi- 
tion he was brought up for trial before the 
General Assembly, dismissed from his Chair, 
and made an Outeast from Church. 


fF was a Trial to my feelings when Gabriel 


his 
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Then, while he was still Smarting under the 
injustice of his expulsion and asserting his 
Liberty of Will and Thought, Great-aunt 
Meturka came to make her home with her 
niece. Soon after, my Father passed from 
covert heresy into open infidelity—and since 
I have made the Intimate Acquaintance of 
Great-aunt Meturka I can Quite wunder- 
stand it. 

There is no zealot like a convert, and all 
of my Father’s brain and energy were spent 
now in search, not for Truth, but for Error; 
and when he began shaping his investigations 
into a mighty volume, to be called “ The 
Nothingness of God” (modest man, my 
father!), the Climax came. 

Great-aunt Meturka gathered her forces 
into a Seourge of Wrath, and never rested 
until she had Goaded my Mother into her 
Duty as a wife and a Christian. My Father’s 
Study was apart from the house, connected 
by a covered porch leading to my Mother’s 
Room, and one night, when he came Late and 
Tired from his work, he found -the Door 
Locked, and learned he could never again 
Enter until he had destroyed his Manuscript 
and returned to Faith. Three times that 
night my Father came to the Locked Door 
and pleaded with my Mother by all the ties of 
Love and Memory to open it, and three times 
my Mother, trembling under Great-aunt Me- 
turka’s Lash, gave the same Answer. Then 
he went away, and there was Silence. In the 
morning his Study was found empty, with a 
Note left for my Mother, telling her he had 
zone to Germany to Finish his Book. 

This happened many months ago, and 
though Remittances have come regularly to 
my Mother through his Banker, she has had 
no other Message. This is the story which 
I pieced together from what she Sobbed into 
my little crumpled Ears this afternoon, when 
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the wind wailed in the chimney and Great- 
aunt Meturka nodded by the fire. It is a Sad 
Muddle, but she can trust to Me. I shall 
find a way out of it. 

At present I seem useless—but take an 
Eternal Spirit, fresh from the Vastness of 
Space, cramp him into a six-by-eighteen-inch 
Body, swathe him in layers of Irritating 
Flannel, dump him into a Heated Basket, 
and shut him up in a Darkened Room, and 
is it great wonder if he drowns himself in the 
Oblivion of Sleep as much as possible, and 
howls when he Awakens and Remembers? 

But I have been sent for a Purpose, and I 
shall try to bear discomfort Philosophically— 
only, I do wish I knew if Lilith had given 
Areopagus my shooting-stars. 


Behold! J have done it! And I do not 
wish to be Boastful, but I do think, as Ga- 
briel said, that nobody but Me would have 
had the Intellect to Accomplish it. 

The first thing was to dispose of Great-aunt 
Meturka, and I did it. Talk of the Helpless- 
ness of Infancy! That woman has been dis- 
turbing the harmony and disintegrating the 
relations of this household, making every 
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creature in it, from my Mother to the cat, 
absolutely wretched for more than five years, 
and not one of them has had the Moral Cour- 
age, not to mention the Intellectual Capacity, 
to get rid of -her. I did it in precisely 
Twenty-three Days. But I must confess that 
keeping oneself awake all night long to howl, 
and having colic regularly every two hours, 
was Slightly Fatiguing, and I was Relieved 
when she packed her trunks and fled. 

Then I Turned my Attention to my Mother. 
I am really quite fond of my Mother; she is 
a Sweet Creature, and looks a little like Lil- 
ith without a halo, only her face has not the 
Child Joy of Lilith’s. That is the Wonderful 
Thing about faces up There: no matter what 
experiences they have passed through, when 
they come back to the Garden the World- 
tired look slips from them, and they are just 
Little Children again. And some of them 
never forget the Garden, but keep the Child 
Heart, even though earthbound. Then the 
other earthbound ones pay Reverence and 
greet them as mighty Poets and Teachers 





I asked him if he couldn’t send some one in my place. 
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! leaned back in my mother’ s 


arms and laughed. 


and Helpers; but it is only that in each breast 
lies the Heart of the Child and the Memory 
of the Garden. 

I think the child light must have been in 
my Mother’s eyes before tears blinded them, 
and I longed to Comfort her and tell her 
Many Things. It always strikes me with 
fresh Wonder and Impatience that though, 
for thousands upon thousands of years, in 
every clime, of every race, all Babies have 
spoken the same language, the one universal 
tongue, yet no one has ever realized that it 
is the language of the Garden and set about 
to Compile a Dictionary and Formulate a 
Grammar. They are so dense, these grown- 
up earthbound ones, so Wise in their own 
Conceit. We may talk to them for hours 
in the most Delectable discourse, and all they 
do is to joggle us up and down like jelly- 
bags and say “Goo-goo,” the only word they 
have Ever been able to Master, and of whose 
meaning they haven’t the Faintest concep- 
tion. And when, at last, in despair of Com- 
prehension, we begin to talk the earth jargon, 
the instant we have given breath to some 
Idiotic, Infelicitous Remark, they rush to tell 
the neighbors what brilliant, wonderful in- 
fants we are. Brilliant, alas! it is the first 
sign of Degeneracy! From that moment we 
go on, assimilating more of earth, forgetting 
more of heaven, until by the time we are half 
grown we are just as stupid and earthbound 
as the rest. 

I have determined to hold on to myself as 
long as possible, but though I am considered 
Very Backward in talking, I am said to be 
Remarkably Precocious in other respects, and 
especially prone to mischief. Naturally, 
when an Eternal Spirit has been sent to earth 
on a Special Mission, he wastes as little time 
as possible lying in a Padded Basket, drink- 
ing insipid liquids through a rubber cork; 
and naturally he Investigates his surroundings 
for Entertainment. For a Personage who but 
recently has been diverted with all the Won- 
ders of the Spheres can scarcely find any 
Wild excitement in cotton-flannel rabbits and 
spotted jumping-jacks. I try to smile and 
appear pleased, but if I drop them languidly 
to show how Bored I am, they are immediate- 
ly picked up and handed back to me; and if 
E put them down with Emphasis, I am said 
to have a Temper. 

But these are Minor Annoyances to a per- 
son of really Philosophie Mind, and in spite 
of them, and the memories of Lilith and 
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Areopagus (causing me Anguish at times, 
which the stupid ones mistook for colic), I 
throve apace, and waited for my Opportunity. 

I felt it must come soon, for no word had 
been received from my Father, and my poor 
little Mother was growing sadder-eyed and 
paler-cheeked each day, and every now and 
then she would go down in a limp heap on the 
floor, with her face as white as my Frock. 
Heart-failure, the doctors said; heart-hunger, 
I knew it was, and if she starved too long, 
nothing could help her. At last—it was the 
day I was Twenty Months old — Something 
happened. The maid came to say the Study 
was open and my Father back there at his 
work again. All that day and the next my 
Mother walked the floor of her Room, some- 
times going to that Locked Door to press her 
lips against it, and then throwing herself 
down to sob and sob and sob. I could not 
see, if she felt she had done wrong, as she 
had often told me, and if she wanted to go 
to him, why she didn’t go. She only waited, 
but no message came from the Study, no step 
along the Passage, no knock at the closed Door. 

Finally, on the afternoon of the second 
day, I took matters in my own hands (I have 
discovered one thing, that they need Firm- 
ness), and Creeping across to the door I look- 
ed up into my Mother’s face and ordered her 
to open it. Mothers sometimes have Glim- 
merings of Intelligence, and this one under- 
stood me now. She turned the key slowly in 
the lock and opened the door. Then she 
swayed back against the wall, Shivering, and 
the next instant slipped to the floor and lay 
quite still, with her hands flung above her 
head. I felt very sorry for her, but she seemed 
to bé lying rather comfortably, and the Op- 
portunity was too Precious to be Lost; so I 
pushed the door further open and Crept 
hastily through. 

I found myself in a long, narrow hall, lit 
by a high window, and with another half- 
open door at the far end. To a Personage 
who but recently has been traversing with 
the Rapidity of Light the Confines of Space, 
this creeping on one’s hands and knees or 
sitting oneself along the floor is a most Ig- 
nominious and Inadequate mode of Progress. 
The hall was about Four Miles long; it was 
very dusty; I sneezed all the way, and there 
were fat Spiders and several very large Mice: 
but I kept right On. 

I crept through the door at the other End, 
and found myself in my Father’s Study. 


First to dispose of Great-aunt Meturka. 
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Books lined the walls and covered the tables; 
there was a great Pile of Manuscript on the 
floor, and my Father himself lay Asleep on the 
sofa. He was, as I expected, a very Hand- 
some and Clever-looking man—I am said to 
Closely Resemble him,—but he and the whole 
room looked Desolate. Dust and cobwebs lay 
thick, open books and torn papers were mixed 
up on the Desk, and my Father’s Smoking- 
jacket was faded and out at the Elbows. His 
hair was almost white on the temples; there 
were deep Lines between his eyes and about 
his lips; and his Fingers, thin and ink-stained, 
still held a Pen, as if he had written the 
great black “ Finis” that sprawled across the 
top page of the manuscript, and then thrown 
himself down to sleep, in utter Exhaustion. 

The only Cheerful thing in the room was 
the Fire which burned Briskly in the grate, 
and I crept over to it and sat down to think, 
putting my legs straight out in front of me, 
and holding on to my Feet. It is a Habit of 
mine when in Deep Thought; I find it stead- 
ies one considerably, and then, too, I’m rather 
Fond of my Feet. My Mother Dresses them 
in smart red shoes with tassels, and they are 
really very pretty;-I have often wished Lilith 
could see them. 

Indeed, I had a great deal to Think about. 
There lay my Father, Old before his time; 
in the far room was my little Heart-starved 
Mother; and between them, where I could put 
out my Hand and touch it— 
“The Nothingness of God.” 

I did not need to read my 
Father’s manuscript. Up in 
the Garden I once knew about 
just such a book, and people 
on earth called the author the 
greatest thinker of his age, 
and disciples sat at his feet, 
and schools were founded in 
hisname. Then he came back 
to the Garden—and he felt so 
Small and so Ashamed. Not 
that he received any special Reprimand 
or Punishment; somehow, they did not 
seem to think all his Critical Research 
and Glittering Sophistries and Wither- 
ing Invective of very much Consequence, 
up There. But all of the Angels Laughed 


at him, and several walked him about the 
Garden a bit and showed him a Few Things. 

I was thinking of all this, for we remem- 
ber the Past when we first come down, and 
I wished I could wake my Father and tell 
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him how Puny were his Arguments, how 
Stunted his Science, how Futile his Theo- 
ries. It was as if some Midge, born in a 
summer Noontide and hearing men speak of 
Night and Stars, should pipe: “ Fools, that 


‘prate of darkness and silver spheres—there 


are none such. Do we not see the Sky, its 
paling blue, its blinding Sun? If there be 
Stars, show us one here in this glaring noon. 
You cannot, because they are not. There is 
nothing but what we know and see!” 

So he pipes and flutters his Hour of Life 
and falls and Dies. And the calm, slow 
earth wheels westward, the Sun drops to the 
Sea, the twilight deepens to Purple, and one 
by one the great Stars Burn through Space. 

I longed to waken my Father and tell him 
Many Things, but even if he could have 
Understood my Language it would have been 
Useless; there are Crises of the Soul that 
cannot be reached by Reason. So I stared 
at the fire and held on to my red shoes and 
Planned my Action, and though I do not 
wish to be boastful, I really do think, as 
Gabriel said, that nobody but Me could have 
Conceived or Carried it out. My reward is 
to be held up as an Awful Example of the 
mischief a Twenty-Months-Old Baby can get 
into, but it is the Penalty of Great Minds to 
be Misunderstood. I planned the whole thing 
as Deliberately as a General plans an Assault, 
and I was perfectly aware of the element of 
Personal Danger involved. But 
when an Eternal Spirit is sent to 
earth on a Special Mission, the con- 
sequence to the particular Fleshly 
Envelope in which he happens for 
the moment to be confined is a mat- 
ter of Small Consideration. It is 


Heart-hunger, 1 knew it was. 
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I crept over and 


this that leads men to the Cannon’s Mouth, 
to deadly peril for love or honor, and into 
the heart of Pestilence. The earthbound ones 
call it Courage— but up There they know 
it is the Consciousness of Immortality. 

So, when I had thought out my Scheme in 
all its danger, I went Deliberately to Work 
to Execute it. I reached out and Pulled as 
much as I could of the great Pile of Manu- 
script towards me, and then I took the Loose 
Leaves one by one and Crumpled them up 
and Heaped them in piles around me. My 
Father slept on, the heavy sleep of exhaus- 
tion, and I Crumpled and Crumpled. It 
was great fun when you took Both Hands to 
it, with quite a Spice of Excitement, and 
soon I had a High Ring of piles of crumpled 
paper all about me, leading up under the 
Grate. Then what I had Planned for Hap- 
pened. A big red Coal fell down from the 
grate on the Nearest Leaf of Paper, and 
one little Flame ran along the edge swift as 
a Comet and set fire to the first pile. It 
blazed up Finely, quite like a Shooting-star, 
and then the Next pile caught, and the Next, 
and in a moment they were all Crackling 
and Blazing about me, and TI laughed and 
shouted and clapped my hands loudly. Then, 
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sat down to think. 


just as the Flames caught the edges of my 
Frilly Petticoats there came a shriek. My 
little white-faced Mother was Staggering in 
the doorway and-my Father had Sprung to 
his Feet, staring down at me in Dazed 
Horror. 


What immediately followed I know but 
Imperfectly, being stifled in a very Dirty and 
ill-smelling Rug, and borne out of the room 
with my feet uppermost, an Indignity which 
still Rankles. But the Crackling and Roar- 
ing zrew louder, and by the time I found 
myself Unwound from the Rug and in my 
Nurse’s arms, there were clanging of Bells and 
rushing of Horses and shouting of Men, and 
half the fire-engines in the town were on the 
Spot. The house was saved by the greatest 
effort, but the Study, with everything in it, 
was burned to the Ground. But it was a 
Beautiful Fire! My Nurse and I watched it 
from the Window. The firemen wore Red 
Coats and Shining Helmets, the smoke and 
flames went ’way up to the sky, the Water 
rose in Fizzing Streams, and the engines 
made a Loud Noise. I haven’t seen anything 
so Diverting since I came Down. 

By and by I saw that my Father and 
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Mother were in the room, and that she was 
bandaging his hands, which had been Burned 
in Rescuing me. And I do not wish to ap- 
pear Unfeeling, but, in consideration of all 
the Rapture I had been dragged down from, 
and all the Personal Discomfort and Annoy- 
ance I had undergone, I fear I did not feel 
the amount of Compunction for my Father’s 
Suffering that I should. 





The hail was about four 
miles long. 


But in spite of the Suffering, the Tireds 
ness and Pain had passed from his face, and 
my litthke Mother was so Hushed in Peace 
that Lilith’s Halo seemed trembling in her 
hair. Presently they came over to the win- 
dow, where, outside, t’ “iré ‘was Extin- 
guished, and only a e £ Black Smoke 
rose sullenly upwai My Father looked 
for a long time down at the Ruins. “Gone!” 
he said at last, slowly, as if speaking to him- 
self, “the Research, the Thought, the Work 
of Years! And yet, is it any more Ashes of 
Ashes now, any more Futile to Uplift, to 
Satisfy, than it was an Hour ago?” 

My Mother took Me in her arms and held 
Me up to Him. 

“Behold your Son!” she said, with a quiv- 
ering little laugh, the first I had ever heard 
from her lips. My Father lifted my Face in 
his Hands. “ My son!” he said, softly, and 
though I had only felt annoyance towards 
him before, I loved my Father then. He 
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turned to my Mother, Drawing in his breath 
Sharply. 

“T cannot Understand,” he said, “ 1 cannot 
Reason it out; I feel like a man half Roused 
from Sleep and still Dreaming. But as. I 
looked on this child, Stamped with my image. 
as the Father-love within me, Unknown, Un- 
felt before, Leaped to Save him, I Realized 
beyond all Reasoning, beyond all Doubt, that 


Other Father - love.” He 
4 passed his hand across my 
j r hair. “ Was it chance,” he 


murmured—“ was it chance 
; that made this Babe the In- 
strument ?” 

Chance!—he could speak 
of Chance—this man upon 
whose Doubts the tender 

/ Angels had looked with 
Pitying Eyes, whose Case 
had been up before the whole 
Hierarchy of Heaven, and for whose sake an 
Eternal Spirit had been sent down to lead him 
back to Peace—he could speak of Chance! 

It was so Absurd that I leaned back in my 
Mother’s Arms and Laughed and Laughed; 
and she, with one of the Glimmerings of In- 
telligence sometimes vouchsafed to Women, 
caught me to her heart, crying, “I believe 
this Blessed Baby could Tell us—if he 
Would!” 

On the Whole, I am very Glad I came down. 
My Father is so Humble in his Wisdom, and 
my Mother so Tender in her Love, that I 
find them Very Interesting, and I am able 
to teach them Many Things. Perhaps I shall 
not grow Stupid, but keep the Child Heart 
always. The Summer has come now, and we 
three spend much of our days in our garden; 
and with the Light that lies on their Faces, 
and the Love that speaks through their Lips, 
this garden seems at times so like that other 
Garden that I find myself Listening for the 
Citoles of the Seraphim, and expecting to 
meet Gabriel by the rose-bush. 

Then, something Most Exciting has just 
occurred. A pleasant person who lives near, 
and who has taken a deep interest in Me, has 
just become the mother of a Girl Baby! / 
wonder if it is Lilith! If it is, I shall show 


her my red shoes at once, 




















unhappy oF 4Jl-assorted marriage. has 

in every ca8@\jts specific cause, Which 
must be specifically geached before any’ basis 
can be formed. There are, also, women who 
seem never to hav@ heen intended to be 
mated at all, and who, admirable and assimi- 
lating as daughters, sisters, or even meéthers, 
are always aliens and Strangers at heart to 
the estate of matrimony. But there is a 
dissatisfaction which comes to many women 
wro are happily married, fe whom none of 
these conditions prevail at wjk—a dissatis- 
faction so obscure of cause tht they do not 
know what to obviate, they don’) know what 
to “get at.” 

It seems to be rather commendably . xpect- 
ed, on the whole, that a woman should grow 
dissatisfied with married life—that while in 
a man such dissatisfaction is wholly repré- 
hensible, in her it shows the desire for higher 
things, a reaching out for more intellectual 
and spiritual fulfilment than is possible un- 
der the conditions of the family and the 
household. Yet it is not only the hard- 
worked, always-tired young mother of young 
children who feels this dissatisfaction. There 
are many happily married women who have 
all the untrammelled opportunity they could 
wish for following out their higher ideals; 
who manage their households and their chil- 
dren and their affectionate and admiring 
husbands with flourishing capability; who 
ean leave them, pleasantly provided for, at 
will; whose “say so” is the law; who have 
the advantages of club life and every stimu- 
lus to the intellect; who keep up with their 
religious duties; who still conceal a deep and 
growing dissatisfaction that cankers all this 
efficient reign. There are also women whose 
lives seem to be a drudge, who have little out- 
side opportunities, and yet make so much of 
those opportunities that they seem to have 
some sweet and reposeful higher plane of 
their own. They get the joy out of life that 
is what we all want so much. 


| HE dissatisfiition that comes from an 








IV.-TO THE WIFE WHO IS GROWING DISSATISFIED 


Now, many a girl is taught dissatisfaction 
from the moment she marries—not an en- 
nobling spirit, but the contrary. She starts 
life from a false point of view. Marriage 
and the “happy ever after” give way to 
prospective pity. She is pitied for every- 
thing; pitied because “a .woman has so 
much to go through”; pitied for having a 
baby to come and one to take care of after- 
ward; pitied for having a house to look after 
when she has a baby too,.and for having 
the sewing on her hands, and for being “ tied 
down ”; pitied because “her husband doesn’t 
realize all she goes through ”—though, good- 
ness knows, it isn’t because she doesn’t tell 
him, and it’s her right to tell him if she 
wants to. She is pitied because she can’t 
go to parties and make calls, and pitied 
for every ache and pain and limitation, as 
if. that ache or pain or limitation were in 
iteelf an end of life, not something that in 
its Wary nature is fleeting and changeable— 
as if Geeh cause for pity had not its root 
in some joy er some gain or some privilege. 
Sympathy helps; hyt the thing that makes 
this mistaken »pity hlight instead of re- 
store is the fact that ff accentuates unduly 
where it cannét-alleviate: Ih spite of the 
pity of her world, the married girl has to 
keep up with the work and the responsibility 
and the pains and aches just the same; they 
are hers, no one can take them from her. 
Every one pities her, but she has to keep 
on just the same—that is what makes it all 
seem so cruel. There seems to be no way out. 

I know a young wife whose attitude 
toward the child she expected was one of 
passionate horror; she was a fine amateur 
violin-player, and the future advent of the 
baby seemed as if it must mean the end of 
all music. She could never play, never be 
herself any more. The friend she confided 
in was puzzled; her own experience had been 
different. 

“T don’t see why you think it has to be 
like that,” she ventured. 
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“If it isn’t, then why does every one pity 
me so?” flamed out the other. “ Why do they 
act as if I'd always be tied down afterward? 
If it isn’t a dreadful thing to. have a baby, 
why does every one pity me?” 

Why, indeed! The happy mother herself 
often wondered afterward. Certainly after 
that boy came—a child so beautiful that the 
parents were absolutely beside themselves 
with pride—she and her husband were more 
intimately united than they had ever been 
before; and as for the music, the infant lay 
in a big chair at so early an age that I’m 
afraid to mention it, while his mother 
fiddled. 

Yet even with all the effects of a mistaken 
pity put aside, a time is apt to come—it may 
be very soon, maybe not for five or six years 
or later—when the most happily married 
woman may begin to feel the inefficiency of 
the recognized means of happiness and real- 
ize that neither her husband nor her children 
give it to her. The different shades of her 
husband’s character have little to do with it 
—she may think they have, but it is cer- 
tainly true that she wouldn’t care if he were 
a hundred times more faulty than he is, if 
being with him interested her completely, 
if the mere fact of his presence could give 
her a conerete joy. She has everything thet 
most women regard as the sum of existenee— 
the greatest good—she herself so cosiders 
it, yet she can stand aside with that vague, 
reactionary chill and take tally of it all. 
There is a growing bewilderment at the loss 
of something — what? . Some sensation of 
daily happiness, that seemed to consist more 
in a sustaining joy of anticipation than in 
anything else—an anticipation which she 
now vainly tries to make her own. She has 
everything, yet she has nothing; there are 
dust-and-ashes moments, with nothing in 
heaven and earth that is efficacious enough 
to give her the food of life. 

If she speaks to her husband about this 
he doesn’t know what she means (he has his 
own reactionary chills!), and she degener- 
ates probably into reproaches which leave 
him more than separate—antagonistic. Yet 
if he were all that is loving and compre- 
hending and inspiring, he could not lift her 
out of that inner dissatisfaction, this subtly 
growing depression. There is something 
lacking in her married life, and nobody can 
put that vital something into it but herself. 

Perhaps one of the greatest factors that 
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lead to a woman’s sense of dissatisfaction is 
that for which she is most pitied—her phys- 
ical fatigue, a fatigue whi¢h few women 
really seem to use their braip$ in preventing, 
although they may try a “rest-cure” when 
they have broken down, Marian Harland’s 
advice to young housekeepe*s, never to stand 
at any work when they cen sit down, is as 
simple and efficacious a prescription as that 
equally disregarded one @iven to the great 
Syrian to wash in the/River Jordan. We 
all know the mother who has so much to do, 
and whose children, instead of being put to 
bed early, are kept w® all the evening to 
sap the strength she needs to gather in 
then for the next day; er the weman who 
needs the sunshinevand the rest of exercise 
in the fresh air, who gives every spare mo- 
ment to the sewisg-machine which, by some 
perverted idea_of 0 ity, must exact every 
last ounce of vitalit her. There is the 
woman whe goes rs geven times in- 
stead of two in s ‘irritation that she 
has to de it at al at she cannot make 
her head save her heé@ls, and who does every- 
thing #4 the hardest way instead of the easi- 
est, To her hisband’s protests she returns 
the historic, “Oh, it’s all very well for you 
(o talk; you don’t have to do this, and I do.” 
The tireder she is the more insanely efficient 
she grows, the readier she is to fight off any 
proffered help from him, the less able is she 
to see anything but the material. And, oh, 
it’s all so serious! No wonder he gets be- 
wildered and, when she really wants to be 
helped and comforted, takes himself out of 
the way with alacrity and leaves her with 
smarting eyes, self-blinded. 

I heard of a woman once—perhaps I’ve told 
about her before—who was undergoing re- 
verses, and who pointed out to a visitor the 
bottom of a table which needed dusting, re- 
marking, apologetically, “I want, oh, so 
much, to get down and dust this room, but 
I find if I do more than a certain amount 
each day I can’t be any good for my husband 
and the boys when they come home at night; 
they know at once if I’m too tired.” 

She ought to be canonized! But the thing 
was that she had a beautiful large idea that 
helped and sustained her so that the little 
things really only seemed little and unim- 
portant; she saved her strength for that 










which makes the good of life. 
A large, controlling idea! 
Women are ready to think that if the con- 
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ditions under which they live were different 
they would not have this mind -sapping 
fatizue—if they had more servants, more 
money, more time for recreation, more time 
for study, if the children were grown up. 
I haven’t found many who are not tired in 
any rank or stage—have you? When we 
have got rid of one means of fatigue we 
joyously seek another. Those dust-and-ashes 
days come just as much to the wife and 
mother who is the wealthy woman of affairs, 
be she young or old, who has all the ad- 
vantages of clubs and society, whose house- 
hold is run smoothly, and who still gets 
tangled up in an incessant and intensely 
wearing multiplicity of engagements and 
small detail without any large thought to 
keep them in their proper place, or fuse the 
whole into anything that makes for life for 
anybody — separate squares of patchwork, 
never put together to be any use for 
warmth. When she is worn out in body and 
“ rest-cure,” which is all 
right as a rest, but is about as efficacious 
in the long run in fitting her to stand the 
strain she goes back to, as to lie on a feather 
bed for the purpose of learning how to aim 
a ball straight. The-more rest-cures she 
takes the more she has to have. She gives 
up control of her mind to rest, and to be able 
to contro] her mind is what she most impera- 
tively needs. 

The time was when dissatisfaction in one’s 
married life was laid to the score that she 
was denied intellectual growth. That is 
changed in this day and generation. There 
is hardly a woman who cannot have that 
emancipation now if she wishes it, who can- 
not have the books she wants, and who will 
not find one at least of her neighbors as 
eager as she to talk about them. There is 
no mother but has some time to read if she 
is one of those women who just have to read, 
as she has to eat. Everywhere a woman’s 
intellectual need is recognized, in clubs and 
societies. But when those bad 


mind she goes to a 


moments 


Next month Mrs. Cutting will talk to the 
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come even books don’t count for much; they 
are a distraction, but the inner vacuum is 
there. And marriage is so mysteriously in- 
terdependent that there can be no loss for 
one that is not a loss for the other too. Her 
husband loves her, she loves him—she re- 
peats the words, trying to make them bring 
back what she cannot bear to lose. Why can- 
not she feel as she did before? 

Feel as she did before! That is the key- 
note. In marriage, as in everything else, we 
are always leaving the old and going on to 
the new, whether we will or not. Much has 
been spoken of the limitations of marriage, 
but there is no limitation in a love marriage 
that is not more than balanced by an op- 
portunity. But women are afraid of the 
new—they cling to just what they have had. 

Life is continually going on to something 
new, going ahead of our intelligence. We 
have to strive very hard to keep up compe- 
tently, and only a great deal of love can do 
that, when the life is life for two. Women 
are sometimes spoken of as being obliged to 
give up their individuality in marriage. 
Why, there is no place where individuality 
may be more inexorably felt, or where it may 
have more play! 

There is an enthusiasm, an unselfishness 
of outlook that doesn’t depend on “ feeling ” 
—it is for no defined end, but it makes an 
illuminating path where it shines. Some- 
times it comes unconsciously. We have all 
seen it come, this deeper hold on the very 
strength and meaning of life, after some 
one who has been very much loved—a 
mother, a sister, a child—has been taken 
away, as if after that one were dead God 
had given the loved spirit a power for en- 
lightenment it couldn’t have had before. The 
little things look little. There is something 
larger—that illuminating light shines. 

For the rest, there’s a simple prescrip- 
tion—to enjoy what we enjoy more than we 
dislike what we dislike. We don’t get so 
tired if we do that. 


wives “who suffer from incompatibility.” 
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“Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell ¥ 
in thy holy hill ? , - 
“He that... speaketh the truth in his heart.” 3 
é ~ 
; 4 


AS he lay dying, he shuddered at the thought of his lifelong du- a 
plicity. He had always worn a mask, he had never been his true self. 
In the isolation of the sick-room he faced the facts with horror. He ‘4 
















that, as each day had come upon him, the long fraud had been neces- 
sary. Somehow the time had never come when he dared [ay it aside 
and be himself. Thrown constantly with weak and wavering souls, 
it had seemed impossible not to pretend to a courage and certainty 
he could not feel. Passing his life among fretful and complaining 
folk, he had felt so keenly the need of serenity and faith that he had 
counterfeited their appearance, ransoming from unrest those he loved 
with false moneys of a calm he himself dared not trust. With a 
despairing hope he had stood before weaklings, rousing them from 
despondency by a cheering call which rang false in his own ears. 
Driven to bay by his very horrified realization of the utter futility 





of resistance to the powers of evil, he had fought desperately and 
hopelessly. with a sword of integrity in whose temper he had no con- 
fidence, making a brave and deceitful show of battle which, in his 
heart, he knew could only mean defeat. Knowing his 
enemy to be irresistible, he had encouraged others in the 
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struggle by heartening cries to follow him upon a quest at once aim- 
less and futile. 


All in him was a sham; he had never spoken a consciously true 
word. Upon the miserable world about him he had showered a flood 
of reassuring thoughts, of uplifting and inspiriting phrases, of reso- 
lute and elevating aspirations . . . and all with the sinking heart of 
one who speaks of a cheerful to-morrow to a man lying at the point 
of death, who cannot live the night out. 

A web of falsehood, all his much-praised life . . . and now he was 
come to the end of it. He was an impostor, through and through. 
The very face which lay upon the pillow was not his, since it was calm 
from a long habit of self-control of his base and real passions, set 
inflexibly in falsely benignant lines of an imitation virtue he had 
always known was but a veneer, hardened into a smooth, strong 
mask of mock courage and dissembled hope above his fainting heart 
and weak, despairing soul. 

A deathlike chill crept upon him. This was the beginning of dis- 
solution, he thought. Soon the mask would be torn from him, and 
his true face of agonized doubt and loathsome evil disclosed. In the 
unsparing mirror which death was about to hold before him, he would 
at last see himselfashe really was...andhe trembled in an awful 
terror. 

Yet those who were with him at the last say that at the end he 
cried out in a loud voice of exceeding joy. 
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HERE is in the air a rumor of better 
B is things where anything could seem bad 

only because of the perfection which 
one fault mars. 

What woman was in her superiority to all 
men, the American woman was in her supe- 
riority to all other women. She had beauty, 
she had mind, she had manner, she had 
money, the most in the world, and without 
doubt she had the sweetest voice in the world, 
as she had often evinced in operatic song, 
but she had not always thought how to use 
it in her daily speech. For this reason alone 
she sometimes spoke through her nose, she 
twanged, she whiffled, she snuffled, she whined, 
she whinnied the brilliant things which she 
was always incontestably saying. The cat- 
bird which could outdo all the other songsters 
of the grove when she would, and reproduce 
their characteristic notes with an art beyond 
their nature, sounded the cat from which 
she took her name when she uttered herself 
in the careless ease of the intimate life, 
or of the unguarded moments when she was 
not addressing the public. It has been said 
that American prime donne, who spoke Ital- 
ian as divinely as Dante or Petrarch wrote 
it, spoke English as if they were reciting the 
Biglow Papers. The American woman be- 
came the jest of clumsy English caricatur- 
ists, who sought to shadow forth in our in- 
effective orthography those delicate nuances 
of the nasal accent, and when she exception- 
ally uttered herself as clearly and purely in 
her native tongue as she did in any foreign 
speech, she was apt to be told that one would 
never have taken her for an American 
woman. Now it is said that all this is to 
be changed, and no admirer of American 
womanhood can feel that it is too soon. It 
is said, but with how much truth one cannot 
avouch, that a movement is to be made for 
reform along the whole line by those supreme 
agenices of civilization, the women’s clubs, 
and that hereafter any woman who reads a 
paper through her nose will be expelled from 
her own elub, and rendered ineligible for any 
other club in the whole confederation. 
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Of course this extreme measure cannot be 
enforced without much debate, but debate on 
such a matter cannot be other than very use- 
ful. In the first place, it must lead to recog- 
nition of the fact that such a defect as I 
have hinted really exists, but I hope that it 
will also make it evident that the defect is 
by no means universal. I have myself, in 
the mere overstatement of the condition, 
without any counterstatement from another, 
remembered many instances to the contrary, 
recalled accents, tones, voices, which in them- 
selves were music, without other modulation 
than such as the emotion of the speaker gave 
them, and I have been ready to say, what I 
knew was not true, that American women 
spoke better than any other women in the 
world. I am brought to an act of justice 
which must be the preliminary of any just 
useful criticism, and much against the crit- 
ic’s natural make, I will own that I have 
already been quite too sweeping in the cen- 
sure which I have merely reported at second 
hand. Yet, what is it gives the cultivated 
sojourner, or the transitory stranger among 
us the impression that our women are of 
slovenly and uncouth utterance, and that the 
exceptions are so few as not to affect the 
general impression? Perhaps it is that ma- 
lign activity of the principle of evil in all 
things, which renders the bad of so much 
more positive appearance than the good. A 
young lady twanging or whiffling in an open 
trolley-car, or snuffling or whining on a hotel 
veranda, will lodge in the ear of the listener 
a discomfort, which all her companions, when 
they trill sweetly as hermit-thrushes, or mur- 
mur softly as doves in immemorial elms, can- 
not remove. There is no doubt that many 
of them would trill, would so murmur, 
if they let themselves be heard at all, but it 
would be too late. The catbird twang, the 


whippoorwill whiffle would remain with the 
afflicted sense, and the sufferer would go 
away and say, or too probably print, that as 
to their characteristic utterance all American 
women were catbirds and whippoorwills. 

This is a matter where, as in most other 








matters, the vice must be recognized and ex- 
tirpated in early infancy. Perhaps a mothers’ 
convention, specialized to the office by the 
Confederated Women’s Clubs, would be the 
body best able to deal strenuously and finally 


with it. At present it is astonishing to see 
how mothers will allow their children to com- 
mit the worst sins of enunciation and let 
them grow up in such depravity that no after- 
repentance avails for reform. The little vic- 
tims are taught nothing better at school than 
they have learned at home, and when they 
come to the age of the seminary or the col- 
lege, it would be offensive to instruct them. 

We are supposed here to be speaking of 
American women, and we do not speak of 
American men only because nothing good is 
to be expected of them until their mothers 
and wives reform. But who has not known 
Harvard men, Yale men, Columbia men, Cor- 
nell men, who twanged and whiffled, and 
snuffed and whined and whinnied along with 
the fairest and dearest of our women? They 
are worse, if anything, and they are unlike our 
women in having other faults than those of 
enunciation. All this, however, does not ex- 
cuse Vassar, and Smith, and Wellesley, and 
Bryn Mawr, if their graduates go home with 
the untutored voices that they brought to those 
groves of academe. Nothing can excuse them 
but the fact at which we have hinted: they 
have to deal with young ladies instead of 
little girls, and must not censure their man- 
ner of speech on pain of their grief or rage. 
Still it would be better for the authorities 
to do so, unless, indeed, the authorities are 
unconscious of the same faults in themselves, 
and cannot perceive them in others. 

The reform which we understand is about 
to be preached must begin at home, and the 
child at its mother’s knees must not be suf- 
fered even to say its evening prayer through its 
nose. The. child must be followed vigi- 
lantly from its uprising to its down- 
lying, and must not be spared in a 
single instance the correction which it has 
incurred. We may perhaps best illustrate 
our meaning, and enforce the lesson we 
would teach by the fable of two mothers, 
who may be disguised, however thinly, from 
their acquaintance by such flowery appella- 
tions, once dear to allegory, as Florabella and 
Rosalinda. These amiable young women were 
both of excellent minds and accomplished in 
all the arts and graces that adorn their sex. 
They were alike rich and beautiful, and they 
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each had a daughter worthy of her mother. 
The lovely infants started equally in life, as 
regarded their enunciation, for it seems that 


An infant crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry, 


by no chance cries through its nose. The 
child of Rosalinda therefore proclaimed her 
earliest griefs (for human nature seems to 
begin by grieving rather than rejoicing) in 
chest tones as blameless as those of Flora- 
bella’s child, but as soon as they began to 
articulate, the little fault which now and then 
blemishes American womanhood began to 
manifest itself in each. In this primal mo- 
ment their different training began, or rather 
the training of Florabella’s child began, and 
the neglect of Rosalinda’s hapless weanling 
continued. Whether Rosalinda, who was as 
tender as she was beautiful, had not the heart 
to correct the babe, it would - not be 
possible at this distance of time to say. It 
may be that she had herself that infinitesimal 
blemish, and that now and then she uttered 
her gentle spirit through a nose as straight 
as any in antique marble, or the same feature 
as restored by reverent art when it has been 
lost from the original statue. In any case, it 
is certain that she allowed her offspring to ad- 
vance from babyhood to childhood with such 
enunciation as it caught from the catbirds in 
the bushes, or the neighboring nurseries or 
kindergartens, and never once thought to re- 
mind her when she learned to sing that she 
must speak as she sang. When the child 
twanged or whined, it could not be reproach- 
ed for a fault which the mother did not no- 
tice, and it grew up to a lovely girlhood 
twanging and whining through school and 
college, and came out twanging and whining 
in society; and in due course went to Europe 
under the fond care of a mother who re- 
mained unconscious of what set every one 
else’s teeth on edge. She went to England, 
and had a great society success in the highest 
circles, where there was never a moment’s 
doubt that she was an American. On these 
heights she met a young nobleman who fell 
in love with her unmistakable accent, and 
married her, and they lived unhappy ever 
after, she in the vain endeavor to lose her 
twang, and he in the thwarted desire that she 
would try to keep it through life, and remain 
the perfect chrysolite of American woman- 
hood which is the despair of all others of her 


sex. 
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How different was the career of Florabel- 
la’s child! She too began to twang as soon 
as she left her nurse’s arms, but at the very 
first nasal note, her anxious mother repeated 
the phrase from the depths of her own deli- 
cate throat, and the charmed infant emulated 
her utterance. Its training proceeded with 
numberless lapses, retrieved by indefatigable 
perseverance. The force of association is 
great, and when the child began to consort 
with other children she sometimes came home 
with an accent that sent a shudder through 
her mother’s nerves. Then, not a hundred 
times but a thousand, not a thousand times, 
but a hundred thousand, her mother com- 
manded, “Don’t whine, my dear, don’t 
twang,” till at last the difficult art was mas- 
tered, and the child’s voice came limpid and 
soft from her lips, as if it had been breathed 
through the flute of Pan. As she grew up 
her sensitive ear abhorred the coltish, the 
ganderish, the cattish sounds which her com- 
panions made, and especially the utterance 
of Rosalinda’s darling. Together they grew 
up, one unconscious of the anguish which she 
inflicted and the other generously patient of 
the anguish she suffered. Together they 
came out in society, and together they went 
to Europe, to England, where they moved in 
the same exalted circles. There the child of 
Florabella met a cultivated American enjoy- 
ing the affection and admiration of the aris- 
toecracy which our gilded youth sometimes 
share with their sisters; and they passed the 
evening talking together, she knowing from 
his superior refinement that he was an Amer- 
ican, and he believing from her sweet and 
disciplined voice that she was an English 
girl, probably the daughter of a duchess. The 
éclaircissement was powerless to move his 
fixed affections; they were married, and came 
home to live, where their enunciation is an 
example to all who know them. Their fa- 
vorite diversion is automobiling, and their 
favorite pleasantry is that the signal with 
which they warn foot passengers against get- 
ting run over is keyed in the same tone as 
the voice of the Countess Whitecliff, née 
daughter of Rosalinda. 

It is a disadvantage of allegory that it 
must paint in broad black and white, and 
cannot render the delicate shades of charac- 
ter which give verisimilitude, but in the 
types here studied there is a truth to life 
which no one can deny. The blemish of 
American womanhood is one of which every 
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one is aware except those who have it, and 
it is one, as we have suggested, which may 
best be considered by a mothers’ convention. 
The great aim is not to let it fix itself in in- 
fancy, for its growth is so subtle and so 
deep that later it is impossible to eradicate 
it. The victim may go on speaking from her 
throat for days, for weeks, for months, when 
suddenly in the stress of some powerful emo- 
tion, a surprise of joy or sorrow, the cri de 
Vame will spring from her nose, and the 
vigilance of the past will be annulled. The 
discussion of the question must be as thor- 
ough and personal as possible. The members 
of the body seeking to abate the evil must 
not spare themselves or each other. It can 
very well happen that some speaker in a 
high moment of denunciation may fall sud- 
denly into the very fault which she is seek- 
ing to correct in others. Then it will be the 
right, it will be the duty of any other member 
to call her to order, and make her observe 
her error, and what will be harder still, make 
her own it. Private feeling must be cast 
aside, and public feeling must not be allowed 
to interfere with the aim of the convention. 
It might be well for the mothers to summon 
a representative body of daughters, the 
younger the better, before them, and invite 
them successively to some test of enuncia- 
tion. This would be an even severer test of 
their own devotion to the cause, for it would 
be much easier for a mother to acknowledge 
that she herself twanged, or whiffled or 
snuffed, or whinnied or whined, than to al- 
low that her daughter did. Yet, I repeat, all 
hopes of reform lie with the young. 

It would be useful, also, to have women of 
inferior nationalities appear before the con- 
vention and illustrate their sole superiority 
by reading or reciting certain passages in 
their native tongues. The Italians, who sing 
divinely, but have speaking voices notorious- 
ly shrill and harsh, could not be asked; they 
scream at any excitement in conversation; 
and the throats of the Spanish, thickened by 
their gutturals, do not emit the clear and 
sweet notes of their more northern sisters. 
But the Frenchwomen speak sweetly, and 
from their throats in spite of a language whose 
abounding nasals invite them to amploy their 
noses. The Germans, whose speech deforms 


their mouths, have yet a soft and musical 
enunciation in parley, which shows what may 
be done with training, in spite of great nat- 
Undoubtedly, however, the 


ural difficulties. 
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Swissess’s voice is the sweetest voice of all, 
and she is a sister-republican who may be 
supposed to have a generous interest in im- 
parting something of its matchless charm to 
our own women. Next to hers is the English- 
woman’s voice, but this is less beautiful be- 
cause it is of too high a level, and of too 
uniform a chirpiness, the effect of a training 
which has indeed rendered it delightful in 
the average, but has left perhaps too little of 
the personal quality in its modulations. Be- 
sides, emulous of those American women who 
are now the prime favorites in English so- 
ciety, as we are told, it may be that the Eng- 
lishwoman has already begun to imitate 
their manner of speaking, and there would 
be some fear in asking her to address a 
mothers’ convention, lest in her effort to ap- 
proach our supposed standard she should be 
suspected of mocking our women and putting 
them to shame before their faces. 

As for that personal enunciation which in 
the end must hold the supreme charm, it may 
be that we overdo it, as we overdo the per- 
sonal manner, so captivatingly characteris- 
tic of our women in the highest instances. 
Neither the personal enunciation nor the 


personal manner is to be desired for the 


general. For them a conventional enuncia- 
tion, a conventional manner is better, and in 
this the English ideal is right, and the Amer- 
ican ideal is wrong. The Englishwoman 
who is taught to speak and to behave like cer- 
tain people of unquestioned discipline, is 
wiser than the American girl who lets her 
voice go as she lets herself go in the impulses 
which sometimes take the heart of the be- 
holder. The American girl is sometimes di- 
vine in these, goddesslike, but perhaps not 
always ladylike, and she cannot always trust 
her inspiration. The worst of the mat- 
ter with us is that we have no standards, 
and must wait for our criterions before we 
frame our conventions. By and by, however, 
with due attention, we shall have them, and 
when we have our criterions, they will be in- 
fallible, they will be the highest in the world, 
like everything else ideally American. Even 
as it is, the most modest of Americans must 
own that some American women speak more 
exquisitely than any other, or than all other, 
women. These have a talking voice as rare, 
as rich, as musical as their singing voice, and 
as ethereal as the airy voices that syllable 
men’s names to the ear of dreaming poetry. 
This is true, in spite of the other fact that 
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there are some, perhaps there are many, 
American women whom “the meadow-crake 
would croak her harsh sisters,” unless she pre- 
ferred to deny any sort of relationship with 
them. It is these, unhappily, who have given 
our women a bad name for enunciation abroad, 
and at home seem to be heard above all the 
rest. But they only seem, and even their 
voices, crude, unshaped, uncontrolled in 
youth, get a sort of charm in later mother- 
hood and grandmotherhood, which it would 
be a wretched pose to ignore. I for one will 
not ignore it, but I say that such voices, un- 
affected as they are undisciplined, may be 
those that shall float to us through the gates 
of Paradise as we approach to offer our passes 
to the dread doorkeeper. They are accents 
full of kindness, of tenderness, which put 
hope into the fearsome and even the sinful, 
but all women cannot wait till they are old, 
till they are dead, before they win the heart 
with their appeal. For the average it is bet- 
ter to speak winningly here and now, and this 
is what we would have the women’s clubs and 
the mothers’ convention enjoin upon all their 
members. 

The offensiveness of the present defect 
could not be exaggerated, perhaps, but it is 
best to guard against exaggeration in dealing 
with it. Not long ago we talked with an ob- 
servant Englishman, who was hardly the most 
willing of witnesses, but a just as well as a 
gentle spirit, and we asked him if he had been 
much struck by our far-famed nasality since 
coming among us. No, he said, not half so 
much as he had expected; but what he had 
noticed was that we spoke drawlingly, drag- 
gingly, in tones that weakly and tardily did 
their office. It seemed to us, when we thought 
the matter over, that there was a great deal 
of truth in what he said, and we now com- 
mend his remark, together with our own less 
lenient accusations, to the attention of the 
American Woman’s Speech Reformers. What 
they want to get at is the average offence, 
and not to err as to its precise nature. There 
is no doubt that certain of our women twang, 
and whine, and whiffle, and whinny, but pos- 
sibly close inquiry might develop the fact 
that, after all, it may be a lazy and careless 
mismanagement of the voice in the sort 
suggested which is most to be corrected. 

The average must be first taught that it is 
worth while to speak beautifully, that it is 
even a duty to speak beautifully. Once 
persuade the average American woman that 
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it is her duty to do this, and the thing 
is as good as done. For this reason we have 
the greatest hope of the desired result, if the 
Reformers set about their noble work on the 
highest ground, the moral ground, where the 
average American woman is more at home 
even than on the social ground, though there 
she is very much at home too. Let her be 
made to realize that she ought to speak clear- 
ly, promptly, strenuously, as well as sweetly, 
from her throat, and she will do it; or if 
she cannot, she will make her children do 
it. Supply her vivid fancy with the fact 
that it is a pain and offence to the listener, 
to hear her speak uncouthly, and she will not 
speak uncouthly if she knows it. At the 
worst, at the most hopeless, we can console 
ourselves that we have no such difficulty to 
deal with as the slurring-vowelled, tone-twist- 
ing Londoner, whose shibboleth is a token 
of low origin only to be hidden with life-long 
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endeavor, and apt any unguarded moment to 
betray him. It is no part of the enterprise 
to teach our women how to hide a humble 
origin by speaking briskly and sweetly; the 
opposite defect follows a line up and down 
through all our social ranks, and is only more 
characteristic of the uneducated than the edu- 
cated. Our women have not a natural de- 
fect to overcome, they have only a habit to 
correct, and what they need to be told is that 
the correction must first of all be applied at 
home, to themselves and to their families, 
even their husbands. When they have mas- 
tered this ideal, they cannot feel hurt or 
affronted if the school continues their work 
in the case of their children. It is possible 
that it may yet come to such a pass with us 
that the teacher of the public schools, who 
may now send home a child coming with un- 
washed hands or face, shall have the right to 
expel any little one speaking through its nose. 





OF LOVE 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Or Love the gods exact no task, 


Fain to. grant whate’er may ask 


The boy from -Venus sprung; 


For, though grave may be his mask, 


Love, they know, is young! 


Even though, in spite of warning, 


He, at dusk, all prudence scorning, 


Oft his sail unfurls,— 


Fragrant still, the breath of morning 


Lingers in his curls. 


Careless as to days or years, 


Pain, itself, but more endears 


The fond, immortal boy, 


Who, his eyes o’erbrimmed with tears, 


Keeps the heart of joy! 
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of a girl’s life is that which sees 

her the triumphant owner of a room 
“all her own.” If this room is supposed to 
meet the requirements of a person who has 
reached that longed-for period in life when 
her needs are worthy 
of consideration, when 
a quiet, retired spot is 5 } 
deemed a necessity for a 
study and work, actu- f j 
ally her study and j 
work instead of that \'f 
of her revered elders, v 
whose needs in that di- j 
rection have demanded / 


()" E of the proudest and happiest days 


tion), provided it is hers and bears the ear- 
marks of student life, like unto those of her 
adored “big sister” at college, her joy is 
complete; a desk or writing-table (no matter 
how old and shabby), a bookcase, a lamp, and 
a waste-paper basket, possibly, in fact very 
probably, a _ tea-table 

and a corner couch, 

and her cup of happi- 

ta ness is running over. 
I} The minor details may 

+ ih comfortably be left to 
a the future. To her 
optimistic soul, full 
of dreams, rich in pos- 








an involuntary consid- 





eration on her part : ae 2 ee 
since the time she was f Tr 
old enough to walk and A 
talk, her joy is 
doubled. Her sense of se: ; ze 
individual possession j 
is coupled with a de- 
lightful sense of im- >. —~is 
portance and  new- 
found dignity, which 
renders her association — 
with “the children,” 
in their search after 
common amusement, 
quite 
newly started, like her- Ei 
self, upon the more se- / - 
rious walks of life. 
The possession of a 
study, from which she 
ean lock out these 
frivolous brethren while she knits her brows 
abstractedly over lexicon, grammar, or rheto- 
ric, almost persuading herself, as well as 
them, that the task formerly so disagreeable 
has become a pleasure in the congenial at- 
mosphere now surrounding her, means to her 
the beginning of her career, her life’s work. 
No matter how small the room, or where 
it may be (the attic has an especial fascina- 
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y | | sibilities, it seems a 
' ly veritable kingdom. In 
4 | her mind’s eye her 
7 “den” fulfils, in turn, 





unworthy one j 2 i aan 


A SHERATON TEA-TABLE AND CHAIR. 


) or is going to, “ with a 
--—~- few skilful touches of 

her own capable hand,” 

each ideal as it devel- 

"igo, 7 ops in her growing, 

; changing mind as a re- 

‘ sult of visits to her 

= innumerable young 

friends. After visit- 
ing an embryo artist 
; her room at once shows 
promising possibilities 
of a future studio. 
She sees it developing 
in her mind, but she 
has hardly time to 
apply the “capable 
hand” before another 
ideal is formed, and 
her dreams for the future contain quite a 
different picture. 

If more parents realized what a source of 
pure delight, even an inspiration to work, a 
room of this kind may become with very 
little effort on their part, they would more 
frequently try to utilize an attic room or a 
storeroom in this way. It is even worth 
while to “sacrifice” a “spare room” for 
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the sake of the pleasure it will give. Fre- 
quently a search through the attic for cast- 
off pieces of furniture will reveal all that is 
necessary for a modest beginning. A little 
money spent upon repairs, a pot of paint, 
and possibly some amateur upholstery will 
effect a transformation among most unprom- 
ising odds and ends. Woodwork and hetero- 
geneous furniture may be made fresh and 
harmonious with the pot of paint or some of 
the prepared stains; upholstered pieces may 
be covered with denim or chintz; a straw 
matting or a painted floor, either one inex- 
pensive, may replace a worn carpet; dainty 
curtains may be made from materials cost- 
ing only a few cents a yard. If sufficient 
money may be allowed to paper or paint the 
walls, the new possessor should feel that her 
room has a promising start. 

An almost hopeless room was recently 
done over for a young girl who was just 
entering high school, and whose need for a 
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AN ARTISTIC STUDY 





room apart from her younger sisters, where 
she could both sleep and study, was recog- 
nized by her mother. The room was a north- 
west room, dark and dreary in winter, but 
bright and attractive in summer. The paint 
was pink, the paper pink, with a design of 
brown leaves, and the carpet brown and red. 
This color harmony was made perfect with 
a set of furniture painted in the good old- 
fashioned way in tones of yellow, with an 
interesting design of cherries in mahogany. 
Nothing could have been worse. No one had 
ever had the courage to occupy the room, 
but the schoolgirl daughter recognized its 
possibilities. White paint was to help her 
tremendously. She thought at first of doing 
it all herself, but her mother, with a vivid 
memory of many such efforts, begun with 
enthusiasm and left in their midst, decided 
that it would be much cheaper for her and 
the results surer if a painter were engaged. 
The shapes of the pieces of furniture were 


IN BLUE AND GREEN. 
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not objectionable. Woodwork and furniture 
both were painted ivory white. The wall was 
treated in thirds, the lower two-thirds pa- 
pered with a fine green stripe, at thirty cents 
a roll, and the upper third with a dainty yel- 
low, green, and white Eng- 
lish primrose paper. There 
were white mouldings be- 
tween the two papers and 
at the ceiling. The cur- 
tains were of white Swiss 
muslin, with a green dot, 
and the ugly carpet was 
replaced with a plain straw 
matting. Moss-green rag 
rugs gave the necessary 
color and warmth to the 
floor. A favorite easy- 
chair was covered with 
denim ; a large, ugly black- 
walnut table was trans- 
formed into an attractive 
writing-table, with white 
paint and green blotting- 
paper; and an old what-not 
was made over into a tem- 
porary bookcase with the 
same white paint. A win- 
dow-seat fitted exactly into 
a shallow alcove in front of 


the two front windows. It A 


was upholstered with den- 

im, with a flounce of the same in 
front, and the pillows were covered with 
a ecretonne very similar in design to the 
upper third of the wall-paper. She had 
several very good photographs brought her 
from abroad, and these, framed in the old 
white frames, were very dainty against the 
green paper. A screen, covered with green 
denim, concealed the washstand. The girl, 
fortunately, appreciated the fact that innu- 
merable photographs of her friends, flutter- 
ing dance programmes, and dust-collecting 
souvenirs of good times would spoil her 
dainty room, and the result of her discretion 
is a room that is both attractive and restful 
in the extreme. She wisely concluded that 
these things in her friends’ rooms seemed to 
make only a “clutter.” A remark recently 
heard in a car, each word containing a thrill, 
illustrates many girls’ mistaken idea of the 
ideal room: “She has a lovely room—almost 
fifty boys’ pictures on the wall—tennis- 
racquets—a cozy corner—college flags—all 
the colleges. Oh, charming!” 
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A college room only too frequently fulfils 
this ideal: “A college room? Oh, fill it 
full of furniture, draperies, books, pictures, 
souvenirs, and tea-tables, and mix every- 
thing up together and you will have it.” 





TYPICAL COLLEGE GIRL’S ROOM. 


Fortunately, all college rooms may not 
be described in this way, although con- 
fusion, overcrowding, and clutter are weak- 
nesses which are only too general. Most of 
them are full of charm and individuality, 
the embodied spirit of college life; uncon- 
ventionality, good-fellowship, good times, 
and a love of sports all against a background 
of books, pictures, and broad culture. It is 
not easy to lead a college girl’s life, full of 
excitement, enthusiasm, hard work, and pleas- 
ure, a wild rush from lectures and study to 
sports and good times, without leaving signs 
of the palpitating whirl in the room which 
forms the centre of all these activities. The 
college girl loves her room, and well she may. 
It is generally her first real effort at home- 
making. From: it she extends lavish hospi- 
tality, and in it she passes some of the hap- 
piest and most interesting days of her life. 

The excitement of preparation begins at 
home, when, with the thought of her future 
room in mind, she collects couch-covers, pic- 
tures, bric-i-brac, and draperies which will 
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make the new room home for her. She goes 
to college several days before it opens and 
spends her time alternately between the tops 
of step-ladders, hammer in hand, in her own 
room and.those of her friends, putting up 
curtains, pictures, etc., and the house-fur- 
nishing shops, urging them to send delayed 
orders. It is a busy time, but full of great 
interest, for her room is second only in im- 
portance to her roommate. When it is sat- 
isfactorily arranged, and the tea-table, the 
seat of hospitality, firmly established, some 
thought can be given to the less important 
matters of lectures and study. 

An interesting college room recently seen 
was furnished entirely in Mission oak, al- 
though the woodwork was painted white. A 


A CORNER OF A_ STUDIO. 


deep window-seat ran almost the entire 
length of one side of the room. Above it 
were four windows, placed far enough apart 
to allow of interesting little bookcases built 
in between—three in all. Quite near to this 








seat stood a writing-table, with a rack for 
reference books, a large pad, with green 
leather corners, and an interesting desk outfit 
in brass. On one side of the room stood a 
smaller round table with a brass reading- 
lamp, and a Morris chair drawn up cozily be- 
side it. The tea-table was not to be seen, 
which was a decided relief in a college room; 
but over in one corner a cabinet suggested 
possibilities of the hospitable tea, so dear to 
girls’ hearts, and so much a part of college 
life. A glimpse into its interior revealed 
all the necessities for a Welsh rarebit, a cup 
of chocolate, or a pan of fudge, completely 
arranged, with a chafing-dish occupying the 
place of honor. The coloring of this room 
was one of its principal charms. The walls 
were covered with a _ rich 
dark blue burlap; the rugs 
were blue, tan, and red; the 
window-seat was upholstered 
in tan; the couch-cover a Bag- 
dad, in the same colors as the 
rug, and above the couch was 
hung an Indian rug, in rich 
red, as a background. The 
curtains were a brilliant crim- 
son India print. Harvard 
banners helped to carry out 
the color scheme. There were 
several interesting pieces of 
brass, and the figure of Mer- 
cury faced one from the top 
of the middle bookease. In- 
dian pictures confronted one 
on all sides, bits of the plain 
with a solitary Indian mount- 
ed on a horse, or the heads of 
Indian chiefs. Many of them 
had been taken from maga- 
zines and very simply mount- 
ed. The entire room, in 
its furnishing and coloring, 
breathed the same picturesque 
vigor and strength as was ex- 
pressed by the pictures. The 
occupant, we learned after- 
ward, was the captain of the 
basket-ball team. A certain 
lack of individuality in a 
girl may show very plainly 
in her room at college, although a certain 
conventionality and monotony are necessita- 
ted by the college furniture and by the fact 
that all furnishing not brought from home 
must be bought in one or two shops, with 
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very little variety to select from. A car- 
penter can sometimes furnish a little origin- 
ality, and pictures, rugs, and draperies need 
not neccessarily be monotonous. 

A charming suite of rooms belonging to a 
professor at college has left a lasting im- 
pression upon the mind. There were two 
rooms—a bedroom and a study. The bed- 
room entirely in green and white was charm- 
ing: a green and white paper, quite decided 
in design, a white bed with an old-fashioned 
woven spread in green and white, a hard- 
wood floor with green rugs, a very few in- 
teresting photographs of cathedrals in nar- 
row ebony frames, a white dressing-table, and 
a couch covered with green denim; the cur- 
tains white dotted Swiss, ruffled and draped 
daintily back. 

The study was somewhat dark, so the 
walls had been painted a rich yellow ochre. 
The woodwork was white, and the furniture 
antique mahogany. An _ interesting old 
“ thousand-legged ” table stood between the 
windows, with a fern on it in a jardiniére of 


dull green pottery. Beside it was an old 
Windsor rocker; a cornucopia sofa was 
covered with velours in a_ rich copper, 
and an old mahogany desk stood in 


the corner, with green-bronze fittings, and 
a tall Roman lamp in greenish brass on top. 
The curtains were of thin green silk, with 
muslin next the glass, and the rugs green 
and copper. Some quaint old colored prints 
in narrow ebony frames hung over the sofa, 
and a glimmering open fire added the last 
touch of artistic beauty. 

One interesting studio, finished with open 
beams at the top and on the sides, was 
stained and painted—ceiling, walls, and 
floor—a forest green. A few pieces of brass 
and copper stood on the beams at the side; 
some brass lanterns hung from overhead, 
and a long seat, upholstered in green denim, 
with here and there a brilliant red cushion, 
extended the entire length of the room. 
There were no pictures, and only here and 
there a large chair in carved oak or walnut. 
The curtains, straight sill length, were of 
heavy écru silk, and there were brilliant red 
geraniums on the sills. A large open fire- 
place, with brass andirons and fire-set, to- 
gether with a huge Holland milk-can, 
formed the centre of interest at one end of 
the room. It was placed in an alcove, with 
seats on either side. The entire effect was 
almost bare, but full of rich color and re- 
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A COLONIAL DESK WITH 


SIDE LIGHTS. 


pose. An equally interesting study had walls 
covered with a warm tan paper, with beams 
and panels stained a walnut brown. The 
curtains were a combined bronze, yellow, and 
brown, and the furniture was all of walnut. 
A few good brown photographs in brown 
wooden frames completed the harmony. 

A room furnished in antique mahogany, 
the pieces gathered one here and one there, 
is at present the fond dream of most girls’ 
hearts. She may have inherited a few 
pieces, or she may find some discarded pieces 
in the attic which will bear doing over. To 
harmonize with the old.mahogany, she must 
watch for bits of old bric-i-brac, some brass 
candlesticks, bits of old pewter, lamps with 
erystal shades, ete. This old mahogany har- 
monizes either with the chintz treatment 
which seems to belong more properly to a 
bedroom or with the rich dark plain colors. 
A room in green and blue, with mahogany 
furniture and white paint, is charming. 

The paper is one of the fabric papers in 
two tones of green, with a simple landscape 
frieze. The frieze is especially beautiful, 
with dark poplar-trees outlined against a 
sky of green-blue and a hint of sunset yel- 
low. The yellow is carried out in the ceil- 
ing with a most artistic effect. The cur- 
tains follow the suggestion of blue and green 
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indicated in the frieze. They hang straight, 
just escaping the floor, and are made of a 
French cotton taffeta, with a white back- 
ground and a graceful design of wistaria 
in blue and green. The colors are rich and 
soft, and the effect is charming. Some old- 
fashioned armchairs rescued from the attic 
are covered with blue denim harmonizing 
with the blue of the wistaria, and the floor 
is covered with a simple Chinese matting, 
dotted with hand-woven cotton rugs in moss 
green. In one corner stands an old-fash- 
ioned mahogany desk, with a desk-set in 
blue and white Delft. A corner bookcase 
made by a country carpenter and painted 
white, like the woodwork, is filled with books 
dating from the Mother Goose Rhymes of 
childhood to the Ethics of Aristotle deco- 
rated with the margin notes of college days. 
The brass bed, attractive enough as it stands 
with its old-fashioned spread of dark blue 
and white, is soon to be replaced by a ma- 
hogany four-poster. Over the simple Shera- 
ton chest of drawers, which serves as a com- 
bination dressing-table and chiffonier, hangs 
an interesting old mirror with a gilt frame, 
and a landscape painted on the upper third. 
At one side of the mirror hangs a grand- 
mother’s sampler framed in simple dark 
wood, and on the top of the dressing-table 
stand two crystal candlesticks. A little ma- 
hogany serving-table holds the bedroom can- 


dle and matches at the head of the bed. The 
whole effect is cool and summery, and 
harmonizes perfectly with the delightful 


glimpses of green trees and grass caught 
through the windows. Most of the furniture 
was rescued from the attic and done over. 
The shapes are not pure Chippendale, Shera- 
ton, or Hepplewhite, and the furniture cov- 
ering, rugs, and matting are very inexpen- 
sive, but the entire effect is harmonious. It 
was accomplished by degrees. At first a few 
pieces of ugly yellow oak were made to 
masquerade as mahogany by first removing 
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the varnish and then staining. The desk was 
sought for long and patiently, but the re- 
sult has been a sufficient reward for all the 
efforts made. 

Some girls have inherited cheaper furni- 
ture of ordinary pine from their grand- 
mothers. This is painted black with old- 
fashioned gold ornamentation, and when 
freshened up with a coat of varnish is very 
attractive combined with chintz hangings 
and furniture covering. 

Color harmony is, after all, the principal 
point to be kept in mind in furnishing a 
room; whether it is accomplished with dim- 
ity, chintz, or silk, with mahogany or white 
enamel, the color is the point to be kept in 
mind. Plain walls, harmonious colors, in- 
dividuality in pictures and bric-a-brac, and 
simplicity in all things are to be observed. 
The young girl’s greatest temptation lies in 
a mistaken sense of individuality which in- 
duces her to cover her walls with innumer- 
able small pictures and large posters, all 
utterly lacking in beauty; to fill her mirror 
and hang her gas-jet full of dance pro- 
grammes; to cover every available space on 
dressing-table, desk, and bookcase with per- 
sonal photographs; to crowd in too much 
furniture; and to produce, as a whole, a con- 
fused impression in which all artistic effects 
are lost. 

A few personal photographs give individu- 
ality to a room, and truly artistic effects are 
sometimes brought about by an effective ar- 
rangement of goed posters. Some posters 
and magazine-covers are worth framing, 
but in many cases a poster is considered de- 
sirable simply because it is a poster, not on 
account of any particular beauty or deco- 
rative quality. These are better left unhung. 


Good photographs simply framed are the 
best pictures for one who cannot afford good 
water-colors, engravings, or etchings. Some- 
times very beautiful photographs are found 
in magazines which are quite worth framing. 


























Paxis, August, 1906. 

AS it ever occurred to you that at the 
H root of the evils which beset Ameri- 

can housekeeping is—the American 
man? The division of labor between the 
sexes decreed by man for the American 
family is that “man shall work and woman 
shall weep,” or to adopt another phraseology, 
that man shall be the breadwinner and wom- 
an the caretaker; the man shall devote 
himself exclusively to the business of provid- 
ing for the support of the family, while for 
everything else upon which the success of 
the family depends—domestic economy, edu- 
cation, amusement, eternal salvation—for 
all these things the woman is held respon- 
sible. In France this is quite different; 
the man and the woman are mutually respon- 
sible in all that concerns the family. 

Nobody in France is supposed to work un- 
less strictly obliged to do so. French- 
women, therefore, unlike Americans, do not 
try to earn money unless compelled by neces- 
sity. Among the working class, however, the 
woman no less than the man helps to sup- 
port the family, and the way the domestic 
institution of such families is managed never 
ceases to be a marvel to the American on- 
looker. Directly across the road from me is 
an example—a home incorporated with a 
combination creamery and wine-shop. The 
proprietor is a man about forty years old; 
his wife, aged about thirty, is his cashier and 
chief salesman. Their habitation consists of 
the two rooms of the shop and a kitchen in 
the rear. They have one child, whom I have 
watched grow from its first days up to two 
years of age. There is a strong, capable 
bonne who does the rough work and delivers 
milk and wine. Most of the baby’s outings 
are in company with the bonne on her daily 
round in the neighborhood. The wife is al- 
ways beautifully coiffed and attractively 
dressed. 

Déjeuner the family take in the kitchen, 
and dinner also, sometimes; but visitors be- 
ing frequently present, they more often dine 
in the wine-shop, which is also the family 
sitting-room. (This is not a café; wine is 
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sold only in bottles and never drunk on the 
premises.) The late dinner with one or two 
friends is a protracted and agreeable cere- 
mony. The patron sits at the head of the 
table with a large white napkin tucked under 
his chin, and the baby did not seem more - 
than a few weeks old when she commenced 
staying up to dinner, propped in a high 
chair beside her father, wearing a coquettish 
blue or pink bow tied in the several hairs 
adorning her otherwise bald head. The 
bonne eats with the family, “ deranging ” her- 
self, however, to serve the table and change 
the plates the great number of times which 
everywhere in France is deemed indispen- 
sable to right living. When the baby was 
christened, there was a splendid feast in the 
wine-shop, with flowers and so many pretty 
boxes of dragées that‘ even I was honored 
with one. As the baby has grown up she 
has grown more and mere coquette, and never 
were prouder parents than those she sways. 
Able now to toddle, she wears the most 
elaborate coats and a bonnet with nodding 
ostrich plumes, but in spite of her royal 
finery she bavards with all the old women 
who sweep the streets, dangles on the edge 
of the bucket while her mother is washing 
the windows, and screams all sorts of delight 
when her father, in his blouse and apron, 
lifts her and her millinery in his arms. 
Possessing, in a sense, no home, that family 
has one of the happiest homes imaginable, 
and the conditions of that family are multi- 
plied ad infinitum among the shops of the 
countless small dealers of Paris. 

The mutuality operating between the 
French husband and wife is strikingly ap- 
parent in households wherein the wife as- 
sists in supporting the family by laboring 
outside. For the wife’s contribution of work 
done in shop or factory fer money to aid in 
supporting the family, the man reciprocates 
with the performance of a certain amount 
of household labor. This serves to sustain 
the home better than a home in a similar case 
in the United States is found to be sustained. 
It also guarantees the wife’s health and earn- 
ing capacity against undue strain. A false 
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notion of the economic relation of the sexes 
seems to prevail among us; the man, being 
held exclusively responsible for the liveli- 
hood of both man and wife, is tacitly ex- 
cluded by a certain right-of sex from all 
participation in domestic labor; thus the 
whole burden of responsibility in the matter 
of housekeeping rests upon the wife, even 
when from necessity she may be working for 
wages outside the home. A characteristic 
ménage of the Parisian working-man where 
both man and wife are compelled to work 
for the support of the family is the follow- 
ing actual instance: 

The man, age thirty-seven, has been em- 
ployed the past nine years as livreur for a 
book-publishing house at a salary of seven 
frances a day ($1 40); he does not work Sun- 
days and féte-days, and two weeks in the sum- 
mer during the dull season he is given a vaca- 
tion at his own expense. This latter loss, how- 
ever, is about offset by the gift he receives 
from the house on New-year’s day, when his 
wages for half the month are doubled. On 
seven francs a day it is impossible for himself, 
wife, and one child (now eight years old) to 
live; accordingly the wife works at her trade 
—sewing. She is employed in an atelier at 
four francs a day. The sum total of the 
earnings of the wife is diminished by the 
effects of the morte-saison (dead season)— 
four months during the summer when the 
atelier is closed for want of work. This is 
not always a total loss to the wife, who has 
personal clients for whom she does more or 
less work during the “dead season.” The 
man begins work at seven o’clock in the 
morning; the wife must be at her workshop 
at eight. While the child was young the 
wife on her way to work carried the child to 
the home of the man’s father near by, where 
it was cared for during the day. It is in- 
teresting to note, in this connection, that the 
parental relation furnishes the first. among 
the social aids sought by the French in dis- 
tress. When the child was five years old, she 
was placed as a day boarder in a school 
directed by religieuses, and it is to this school 
that the mother now conducts the child on 
her way to work every morning; ten francs 
per month are paid for the child’s schooling, 
the charge comprising the care of the child 
until half past seven in the evening and its 
midday meal. 

This family live in the neighborhood of 


the Panthéon in a more than decent build- 
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ing, where they occupy an apartment contain- 
ing a kitchen, dining-room, and bedroom. 
For these quarters they pay 400 francs, in- 
cluding taxes and all charges. Their early- 
morning meal is bread and café au lait or 
the soup left over from the pot au feu which 
furnished the dinner of the evening previous. 
The man’s midday recess begins earlier than 
the woman’s, and his place of business is 
nearer to their home than is her shop; con- 
sequently, the man enters home a half-hour 
ahead of the woman, and at once applies 
himself to preparing the noonday meal. 
This meal consists of bread, meat, a salad or 
cheese, and beer or wine. The man has to 
return to work immediately after eating, but 
the woman in the hour invariably allowed 
French working people for déjewner has suf- 
ficient time to wash the dishes and arrange 
the kitchen before leaving. 

At night the father stops at school for the 
child, with whom he enters the home again 
in advance of the wife, whose workday con- 
tinues until eight o’clock. As at noon, so in 
the evening the man sets himself to prepare 
the dinner, which the wife completes upon 
her arrival, unless, as frequently occurs 
during the busy season, there happens to be 
a veille (night work) at the atelier, when 
she dines at the atelier off bread and cheese 
or a bit of charcuterie, and does not enter 
often until midnight and after. For this 
extra work the wife is paid forty centimes 
(eight cents) per hour. Sunday mornings 
the man gives the house a general cleaning 
—polishing all the floors and washing the 
windows, while the wife sews for dear life, 
putting in order the clothing of the family 
and making new garments as they are needed. 
By virtue of the assistance which the man 
renders in the household, when the midday 
meal has been disposed of both man and 
wife are free for the balance of the day, 
and early in the afternoon, with their child, 
all neatly dressed, they set out on a promen- 
ade. During pleasant weather they go to 
the Luxembourg Garden or the Jardin des 
Plantes, or when the days are very long, to 
the Bois de Boulogne, carrying with them 
their dinner, which they eat with countless 
other families like their own, sitting on the 
grass under the trees where they have rested 
and played with their child. 

The total average earnings of this family 
is less than ten francs a day; yet, thanks not 
only to their own thrift, but also to the 
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practical consideration which French busi- 
ness institutions show for the interests of 
domestic economy, they are not without as- 
surance against the future. The man and 
wife jointly possess a savings-bank account, 
which, attaining a consoling figure during 
busy times, is nearly all consumed by the 
morte-saison, though, except in case of pro- 
tracted illness, a small balance always rests. 
In addition to this provision for a “ rainy 
day,” the man forms part of a mutual as- 
sociation created by the business house em- 
ploying him for the benefit of all employées 
and their families. Into the treasury of this 
association the man pays ten francs a month, 
which entitles him during illness to two 
frances a day during the first month, and to 
one france a day during the second month, 
with free medical attendance, and also in- 
sures his life for 600 francs, payable upon 
his death to the child. After twenty-five 
years of service he has a retraite (pension) 
of three frances per day, which does not pre- 
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clude him from continuing his work at his 
regular salary as long as he is physically able. 
In addition, the wife by paying three francs 
a month has free medical attendance during 
illness and her life insured for 600 francs 
by the house employing her husband, the 
benefit of the insurance accruing to her child 
upon her death, and the child, in her turn, 
by the payment of three francs per month 
on her account into the same business 
house, is assured of a dot of 600 francs when 
she shall have attained her majority. 

Contentment results necessarily to this 
family from their patient striving towards 
the right ideal. They get a fair measure 
of enjoyment as they go along, but the best 
test of their methods is that, reasonably as- 
suring each member of the family against 
the future, on their meagre income, the wife 
compelled to toil outside the home, they still 
manage to preserve a well-ordered, even at- 
tractive home, and the family union rests 
unbroken. 





HOME 


BY DORA READ GOODALE 


SHELTER thrice sweet for those who claim 


its care— 


Its pains and blessings share; 


For friend and kinsman, aye a fireside chair. 


Bread for dear lips—the lips we love the best; 


And for the unsought guest, 


Or low or high, a portion with the rest. 


Light for the close-drawn circle—cheerful light; 


And, glimpsed through curtains white, 


A beam for those that traverse the dark night. 


Love for the hearts that none can tempt to roam,— 


And showered on all who come, 


Love’s overflow of solace: 


Such is Home. 
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American Beauties on huge centre- 
pieces and other things of like ilk was 
considered by most of us as one adding unto 


, | “SIME was when the woman who wrought 





A LUNCHEON-CLOTH WITH FLEURS-DE-LIS. 


the artistic and performing the whole duty 
of the expert needlewoman. It was true that 
the centrepiece only lived through a few 
séances with the laundress; and that fact 
may explain why some of us do not now have 
faded American Beauties reposing at the bot- 
tom of our linen-chests. And it may be, too, 
that some of us did breathe, “Is it art?” 
even as we saw the flowers bursting into 
bloom. And yet most of us are victims of 
these incipient manias, and when the neigh- 
bor over the way is at the antimacassar stage 
and magenta even so are we. The 
setting of stitches is a deep-seated pleasure; 
but may we not set stitches that are lasting, 
yea, even beyond the laundress, these same 
stitches adding unto the house beautiful as 
well? The writer recalls seeing some linens 
upon which the stitches had been set some 
twenty-five years gone—napkins, towels, table- 
cloths, with lovely designs in red and blue 


roses, 
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cross-stitch. Twenty-five years of use had 
only softened the tones, and in the dull blues 
and old-pinks the design had all the beauty 
that age gives to the rug of the Hindoo. 
And the writer said to herself that her linen- 
chest should yield cross-stitch. 

Cross-stitch takes time, of course, just as 
all needlework worth while ever does; but 
the permanent beauty more than pays for 
the hours spent. One might think that a 
superabundance of the same style of needle- 
work might become monotonous, but such 
variety of materials, colors, and designs are 
at hand that the charge does not hold true. 
In materials there are the lovely coarse- 
woven linens and cottons, suitable for cur- 
tains, bedspreads, cushions; there are also 
the hucks and imported linens for towels 
and table-things. In the embroidery cottons 
the shops now show many shades, and some 
of exquisite tints; whilst the needlewoman 
who first finds inspiration in the cross-stitch 
book of the shop soon learns to do her own 
designs, thereby making the work individual. 

Just a word as to the making of the de- 
sign. Carefully rule a sheet of paper into 
tiny squares, just as the cross-stitch book is 
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ruled. It is a good plan to make the squares 
of the same size as the squares in the book, 
for then more easily can the size of the de- 
sign be estimated. Then draw in the tulip, 
the monogram, or whatsoever design is de- 
sired, and fill in with the cross-stitch. 

To recur to the subject of cottons. Al- 
though the delicate tints are most fasci- 
nating, yet the various blues and deep reds 
are, after all, more quaint, and specially so 
when done on the homespun linens and heavy 
canvases. The red-blue color scheme gives 
just the old-fashioned touch desired, and, 
besides, the colors we know will live to see 
their twenty-fifth birthday. The writer re- 
calls a buff and blue room where buff and 
blue cottons had been used upon the linens. 
Those, however, do not see the hard use that 








room, they are most effective. Of course, in 
using a coarse-meshed material it is not 
necessary to use the railroad canvas. 

The ‘towels represent the stray half hours 
of several years. The fleur-de-lis was done 
riding through the Wisconsin woods; the 
carnation represents minutes spent at a rail- 
way junction awaiting a train countryward; 
the dragons, idle hours on a porch in Colo- 
rado; and so they go. All finished now, how- 
ever, and the time was taken from neither 
friends nor books. 

The breakfast-cloths are the owner’s proud- 
est possession, with their quaint mottoes 
done in red and indigo. With blue willow- 
ware and red roses there is no jarring note. 

The buffet-covers are done on oyster-white 
linen, a kind known as French at the shops. 











SIDEBOARD SCARFS OF OLD WHITE LINEN WITH CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 


is the portion of the household towels and 
table linens. Beautiful cushions of silklike 
canvas, the cross-stitch design of which 
focussed the dominant color note of the 
room, are also in the writer’s mind. 

The canvas known as railroad is the kind 
most used, and the shops bring this out in 
the finest as well as the coarsest of weaves. 
For most work, a canvas of average weave 
and No. 25 cotton is used. 

The accompanying illustrations show some 
of the uses to which cross-stitch has been 
put in one house, adding unto the daily 
affairs of life the useful and the ornamental 
as well, always a desirable addition. 

The curtain is of serim, coffee color in 
tone, and the dragons are in dull blue, out- 
lined in indigo. Hung in a yellow-walled 
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Used over a Flemish-oak sideboard, they 
honestly “earn their living” in a red and 
blue walled room, hung with gray canvas 
curtains, cross-stitched in fleurs-de-lis. 

That the design should be a somewhat 
conventionalized one will be evident even 
to the inexperienced designer. Almost any 
flower form somewhat formalized will serve 
as a motive. The design of iris on the 
breakfast-cloth illustrated on page 946, for 
instance, is hardly recognizable as iris, and 
yet that is the foundation of the flower form. 
The carnation in one of the towel borders 
and the clover on another luncheon-cloth 
are other charming flower designs. Mono- 
grams and Old English lettering of texts 
are easily copied from the little books of 
cross-stitch patterns. Such conventional geo- 
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metric borders as are wanted are not difficult 
to contrive. 

The heavy Russian crash towelling makes 
a good background in its dull gray tone for 
red and blue, brown and dull green work. 
Hemstitched edges with sometimes a little 





ANOTHER CROSS-STITCHED LUNCHEON-CLOTH. 
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extra open-work add to the finish. There is a 
coarse scrim which is charming for curtains, 
and which may be dyed with the good old 
vegetable dyes, or their less serviceable mod- 
ern substitutes, to almost any shade required. 
It is like canvas in weave, and so is the easi- 
est thing in the world to use as a background 
for cross-stitch embroidery. The counting of 
the threads is easy and not a tax on the eyes. 

Very effective breakfast and luncheon 
cloths are made of the fine cross-barred linen 
towelling with colored bars. In the corners 
of the cloth and around the edge is worked 
a pattern, being narrow except at the corners, 
where it is elaborated. It is embroidered in 
the cross-stitch design, in the same color as the 





SOME EFFECTIVE WORKED TOWELS. 


cross-bars, which lend themselves to the de- 
sign, so arranged as to fit in the white blocks. 
Blue bars or yellow suit charmingly in 
Colonial or Delft rooms, the dull blue being 
especially effective, in one shade or in two 
combined, with the old-blue Colonial china. 
The cotton comes in fast colors, and only 
requires the ordinary amount of care in the 
washing to make it last a lifetime. 

The possibilities of cross-stitch are with- 
out end. The beautiful and the lasting may 
he added to the household treasures in these 
stitches that abide. ~ 
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HE home stag dinner is growing in 
popularity, especially in small places 


who wish to show 
hospitality without extravagance. Once it 
was almost unheard of in those circum- 
stances. The man of means who lived in a 
large city entertained his men friends at his 
club or at a restaurant, or not at all. In a 
small town, which boasted no club or satis- 
factory hostelry, he gratified his longings for 
social intercourse with other men by ’ lodge 
meetings, town meetings, the card club of 
the commuters’ train, or the post-office par- 
liament and corner-grocery council, accord- 
ing to his social standing and his opportuni- 
ties. The man who had no such outlet con- 
tented himself with the mild mixed society 
afforded by the occasional teacup gatherings 
of his wife’s friends and their husbands. 

But now, at last, the long down-trodden 
man is beginning to have a few chancés to 
get his innings. The wave of altruistic so- 
cialism that is sweeping over the world has 
reached even to him, and wives recognize 
the fact that mere men may like to meet and 
talk, even although they may not be parsons, 
lawyers, or doctors. For the benefit of these 
three classes a convention has long existed, 
by virtue of which it was considered right 
that they should gather together at stated 
periods, presumably to exchange’ great 
thoughts upon the subjects to which their 
lives were devoted. To-day, however, the 
“common, or garden, variety” of business 
or professional man has had accorded to him 
the right to meet his fellows and chat with 
them over food as women for generations 
have gossiped over their tea. And from 
these deliberations it is agreed that the op- 
posite sex is best absent. 

Preparations for the home stag party 
naturally devolve upon the wife of the man 
who gives the party. She may not preside 
over the board, as in her secret soul she 
yearns to do, but she may at least 
ready for the guests, and if she is the right 
kind of a woman she will probably do it 


and among men 
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with genuine pleasure in the enjoyment she 
anticipates for her husband. Moreover, she 
would not be a woman if with this altrustic 
joy there were not mingled a pride in show- 
ing how well she can do in the circumstances. 
A stag dinner or supper is a simple affair in 
a home where there is a butler or a waitress. 
It is quite another matter in an establish- 
ment where no maid is kept and the house- 
keeper, knowing that every man at the fes- 
tivity will go home and tell his own wife 
all about it, girds up her loins and resolyes 
to do mightily or perish in the attempt. The 
fact that she is probably handicapped by the 
necessity for economy as well as by lack of. 
service is only an additional incentive. 

Sincé the housekeeper is not to enter the 
dining-room after the guests are assembled, 
everything that can possibly be needed must 
be there in advance. If her husband is like 
the majority of men folk he would be hard 
put to it to supply any deficiency she might 
leave. The table itself must be well stocked, 
and the serving-table must supply the lack 
of the butler. 

A regular dinner can hardly be planned 
for in the conditions, and the skill of the 
caterer must be expended to make a meal 
which will take so well the place of the ordi- 
nary dinner that ho one will notice a defect 
in either omissions or commissions. Should 
a soup be served, it must be in cups and 
heavy in character—like mock turtle. Such 
preambles as oysters, clams, and fruit are out 
of the question, and the woman is wise who 
boldly turns her back upon all conventions 
connected with the -dinner hour and calls 
her husband’s stag party a supper. This 
name covers a multitude of shortcomings 
and disarms eriticism. 

In these days of an advanced higher edu- 
cation for the masses there are few: men who 
have not a little knowledge of how to han@fle 
a chafing-dish. If the man who is to give 
the party is lacking in this branch. of eru- 
dition it is well for his wife to give hint a 
few lessons in advance—unless he numbers 
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among his prospective guests some one who 
is considered by himself and others to be an 
adept in that line. -In this case let the 
housekeeper find the details of the dishes in 





THE COFFE-URN AND SERVICE. 


whose preparation the adept especially fan- 
cies himself, procure from him a list of the 
necessary ingredients, and leave the result 
on the knees of the gods. It is henceforth 
outside of her jurisdiction. 

If her own man-body is to do the 
cooking, however, and if he has a 
faculty in this line, she should have 
no difficulty in selecting a dish which 
will appeal to the palates of the di- 
ners. Scotch woodcock or some dish 
of oysters or chicken or cheese will 
do to begin the feast. Should such 
a contingency arise as that none of 
the men can conduct a chafing-dish, 
she herself can prepare the dainty 
in the dish just before the guests 
are summoned to the table. The 
hot water in the lower pan will keep 
the contents of the upper one warm. 

When more than one hot dish is 
desired it is well to have two chaf- 
ing dishes—not for cookery, but to 
serve as bains-marie. In one of these 
may be a savory vegetable—or one 
may contain a dish of eggs, the other 
one of shell-fish or of poultry or cheese. One 
or two vegetables may be kept hot in covered 
bake-dishes. A supply of warm bread may 
also’ be placed in a covered dish. Minor 
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delicacies, like olives, nuts, radishes, etc., 
are not strictly needed at such a meal, al- 
though they. will doubtless be eaten if pro- 
vided. The salad is a consideration, and it 
should be something rather substan- 
tial. Rare are the men who do not 
cherish a conviction that there is 
no dish much better than chicken 
salad—unless it may be lobster salad. 
If, however, the early part of the 
supper has included either one of 
these viands, a green salad may be 
served instead, and there will surely 
be some mani who prides himself on 
his ability to mix a salad dressing, 
and will gladly undertake this part 
of the work. 

Cheese there must be, and of more 
than one kind. Camembert and 
Swiss, perhaps, or Roquefort and 
club-house. In these days, when so 
many of the fancy cheeses are put 
up in glass jars, they may be pro- 
cured in all parts of the country, and 
no one need be debarred because his 
home is far from a large city market. 

Sweets are less popular among men than 
among women, and few of the guests would 
miss a dessert from such a meal as this. 
Should one be served it may be a charlotte- 





HOSTS PLACE WITH CHAFING-DISH. 


russe or a jelly or a tipsy cake—unless, in- 
deed, one boldly defies the thought of future 
retribution and rejoices the palates with a 
pie—the more unwholesome the better! 




















THER STAG DINNER 

Coffee may be kept hot in an urn. Wines 
and liquors are often served at such sup- 
pers, but this is a matter to be determined 
by the host, who will make his own selection 
of these beverages. 

For such a supper much thought must be 
given by the housekeeper, as I have already 
intimated, to arranging provisions, dishes, 
ete., in such a fashion that they will be ready 
to hand when they are needed. To this main 
consideration many details must be subject- 
ed. At a gathering of men there is little 
appreciation of delicate doilies, filmy centre- 
pieces, artistic candle shades, and the like 
and these are out of place. The table may be 
bare: except for a round or a square in the 
middle and a doily under each plate. The 
light would better come from over the table 
than from vandelabra, which take up space 
and interfere with the men’s service of 
themselves and one another. 

Each cover or place should be supplied 
with a water-glass, a bread-and-butter plate, 
a couple of knives, two or three forks, two 
teaspoons, a napkin, and two plates, one 
placed on the other. The upper of the two 
should be heated for the product of the 
chafing-dish. A piece of bread or a roll and 
a butter-ball should be on each bread-and- 
butter plate. At one end of the table may 
be the chafing-dish, at the other the coffee- 
urn. Around the latter may be grouped the 
cups and saucers. About the chafing-dish 
should be placed the necessary spoons and 
measuring-cup, the bowl for mixing, the sea- 
sonings required. On one side of the table 
should be a plate of hot bread, on the other 
the dish of salad, the fork and spoon for 
serving it close at hand. 

Should. the host preside over either the 
chafing-dish or the coffee-urn, his seat will 
naturally be at one end of the table. In 
either case, close enough to his right hand to 
be within easy reach without impeding the 
movement of his arm in mixing or pouring, 
should be a serving-table—or butler’s tray, 
or dinner wagon—whichever one chooses to 
eall it. One of the “ double-deckers” is 
the most useful in the circumstances, al- 
though the ordinary table may be made to 
answer. 

On this table should stand the sweet—if 
sweet there be—with the necessities for serv- 
ing it, a few extra cups, saucers, and plates, 
knives, forks, spoons, and napkins in case of 
accident to those already on the table, and 
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any other articles for which there is not space 
on the main board—crackers, cheese, celery, etc. 

A little drilling as to how to conduct mat- 
ters will not be out of place for the master 
of the revels, unless he has had a good deal 
of experience. When he leads his friends 
out to the dining-room everything should be 
in readiness for the first course, so that it 
will be a simple matter for him to serve his 
guests from the chafing-dish, the hot bake- 
dish of potatoes au gratin, or scalloped to- 
matoes, or baked onions, or whatever other 
vegetable has been provided. The coffee can 
also be poured at this stage. 

After the first course has been eaten and 
there is need for the lower clean plate for 
salad, cheese, etc., it is a simple matter for 
the guests to pass their first plates, with the 
knives and forks that have been used, up to 
the host, who sets them off on the lower shelf 
of the serving-table, if it is a two-shelved 
affair, or on the back of the table if a lower 
shelf is lacking. The fresh plates are then 
in readiness for the next course. Should the 
chafing-dish or any of its appurtenances be 
in the way they also can be set off on the side 
table by the host, and on the main table, in 
place of the articles removed, he can put the 
cheese and crackers. If there is a spirit- 
lamp under the coffee-urn the second cup 
may be as hot as the first. 

The service of a sweet presents only a tri- 
fling complication. Should the serving-table 
be large enough to receive the second set of 
soiled plates without crowding, there will be 
no trouble at all, but it may be incumbent 
upon the host to pile some of the plates on 
top of one another before he can make space 
for all. The cheese need not go off when the 
pie or other sweet comes on—indeed, the or- 
dinary niceties of removing all savory dishes 
before the appearance of the dessert is hon- 
ored in the breach on such an occasion as 
this. If a third fork was placed by the plate 
when the table was spread the only changing 
to be done is to hand a fresh plate to each 
guest, at the same time taking from him the 
plate last used. The cheese may be pushed 
to one side in order that there may be space 
for the sweet. 

As will be seen, this meal need not be a 
portentous undertaking. The housekeeper 


who is accustomed to preparing the meals for 
her family will find little extra work in such 
a supper as I have outlined. When the host 
is thoroughly at his ease, as most men are 
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in similar cireumstances, the supper is  al- 
most sure to go off well. The men may feel 
at liberty to get up and move about the room, 
replenish their own plates or glasses or cups, 
and all freedom is permitted in the way of 
passing plates, reaching across the table for 
anything needed, and similar informalities 
which would not be tolerated at a dinner served 
in accordance with ordinary conventions. 
At such a “spread” as this the guests are 
prone to sit late, but it may be remarked, as 
a gentle reminder, that if the host leads the 
party back to the drawing-room at the close 
of the meal he furnishes his wife a longed-for 
opportunity to come in and remove the débris 
and restore the room to its normal condition. 
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Perhaps I have seemed to deal too much in 
glittering generalities in outlining this bill of 
fare. If I have done so it is because the 
choice of the items is usually decided by the 
financial circumstances of the hostess. When 
money is little or no object for this special 
occasion, she may sally forth boldly to make 
her choice of provisions in the markets with 
her knowledge of what she knows her hus- 
band likes and thinks his friends would fancy 
for guide. But it is not likely so Utopian 
a state of affairs prevails with the woman 
who is preparing a stag party to be managed 
by herself alone. The brains that must de- 
vise contrivances to supply the lack of a butler 
must alro be put to work to achieve a high- 
priced dinner—or what produces the im- 


pression of being such-a meal—on a rather 
slim outlay of money. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that 
she can indulge herself on this festive oc- 
casion, she can have nothing better for the 
main dish of the feast than a big platter of 
broiled or fried chicken, or an array of broiled 
birds, or a fine roast turkey. Any one of these 
is sure to appeal to the palates of the men 
assembled. But should economy be an es- 
sential she may either buy a big steak (which 
is not so very economical, after all), a stuffed 
shoulder of veal, or else prepare a fine piece 
of beef A la mode, which, done the right way, 
is, by the way, a very different article from 
the dish that masquerades at restaurants un- 
der that name. 

A casserole is a godsend for such 
a meal as this. Not only does it 
possess the merit of keeping its con- 
tents hot, but it enables the hostess 
to devise savory combinations at 
less cost than is possible with choice 
cuts prepared after a plainer mode. 
The products of a casserole, if prop- 
erly managed, are so appetizing that 
mere man will not stop to count the 
cost while rejoicing his palate. 

Steak en casserole is good, chops 
en casserole are better, chicken en 
casserole is best. But here again 
comes in the item of expense, for it 
takes a clever woman to make good 
easserole of chicken out of anything but a 
youngling of a flock, although with care a 
fowl may be treated in such a fashion that 
no one will conjecture its years. But chops 
en casserole, if well prepared, with Parisian 
potato-balls, mushrooms, pease, and plenty 
of savory gravy, will leave no place for 
criticism in the minds of the eaters. 

The cost of the main dish and that of the 
salad may offset each other. If a lobster 
salad has been served a cheaper main dish 
may be offered, while if the principal plat 
of the feast is costly the salad may be some- 
thing less expensive—like a macedoine of 
vegetables or a fruit salad, which, while a 
little trouble to compound, are less costly 
than either lobster or chicken. 
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F all the work a mother has to do for 
() her children, none is more monot- 

onous, more troublesome, than put- 
ting up of luncheons day after day, with 
a due regard for variety and wholesomeness 
and for the fickle and often unreasonable 
taste of the child. If one could only give 
chocolate layer cake or large cucumber 
pickles every day and nothing else, then, 
indeed, one might be sure the luncheon 
would be eaten and approved by the small 
gourmand; but when one has a maternal 
conscience such things must be dealt out 
infrequently, and bread and butter offered 
day by day—a diet to which most children 
are indifferent if not actively hostile. 

How to “do up” a luncheon which shall 
be appetizing, wholesome, and varied day 
after day, when often the larder is bare of 
dainties, is indeed a subject for study. It 
may be done occasionally with comparative 
ease, since woman’s wit is equal to severe 
strains, but for ten months a year and twen- 
ty days a month—that gives the most in- 
genious pause. 

Sandwiches are to be considered first, be- 
cause one begins with them every morning. 
A good plan is to have them of different 
kinds of bread, either of white and whole 
wheat each day, or perhaps better, of white 
one day, whole wheat the next, Boston brown 
bread the third, white again the fourth, and 
little baking-powder biscuit the fifth. Of 
course fresh-baked bread will not do; it must 
be at least a day old, and should be very 
thin, with most of the crust cut off; not all, 
by any means, but only the heavy edge. 

Sandwich fillings are legion, many of them 
nourishing and good, and a little handbook 
of suggestions is a boon to mothers, because 
invention fails so often. These combina- 
tions will be found easily prepared and ap- 
petizing: 

Meat sandwiches. — Cold roast beef, 
chopped and slightly salted, between slices 
of white bread. Chicken, cut very thin and 
salted; white bread. Boiled ham, chopped 


very fine, mixed with a very little dry mus- 
tard; brown bread. Joast veal, finely 
chopped, with a few olives mixed in; brown 
bread. One very thin layer of chopped ham 
and a slice of chicken; white bread. Corned 
beef shaved very thin; white bread. 

Salad sandwiches. — Lettuce leaves on 
white buttered bread, with a very little 
French dressing made by mixing a teaspoon- 
ful of oil with a few drops of lemon juice 
and a little salt. Chopped watercress on. but- 
tered bread, white or brown, with salt. Very 
thin slices of cucumber, with salt; white 
bread. Thin slices of tomato, drained of 
all pulp and seeds and wiped dry; salt. Nas- 
turtium leaves, with French dressing or salt. 
Lettuce with a little cream cheese spread on 
it, and salt or lemon juice. Watercress and 
cream cheese. Celery, chopped very fine and 
mixed with either French dressing or .a lit- 
tle mayonnaise, or merely with salt and lemon 
juice; whole-wheat bread. Chopped green 
peppers mixed with cream cheese. 

Sweet sandwiches.— Chopped dates, wet 
with a little cream; white bread. Orange 
marmalade; whole-wheat or white bread. 
Figs, chopped fine and wet with cream; 
whole-wheat bread. Figs and nuts, chopped 
together; white bread. Nuts and raisins, 
chopped together; whole-wheat bread. Can- 
died ginger, chopped; white bread. Prunes, 
chopped with peanuts; white bread. 

Other mixtures are these: 

Hard-boiled eggs, chopped and mixed with 
French dressing. Cream cheese, alone or 
mixed with chopped nuts; Boston brown 
bread. Baked beans seasoned with lemon 
juice, mashed to a paste; very thin white 
bread. Stewed oysters, chopped. Olives, 
chopped; white bread. 

It is always best, if possible, to have two 
kinds of sandwiches, one of meat, eggs, or 
cream cheese, and the other of some sweet 
mixture, perhaps two of each. On the day 
the tiny biscuit are used there may be some 
thin slices of cold meat, with a couple of 
olives, for a change, With these things there 
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must be some simple sort of cake or cooky 
if the child is to feel satisfied with the 
luncheon. Some new ones are very easy to 
make and will be found delicious: 

Marguerites—Boil a cup of granulated 
sugar with a quarter of a cup of water until 
it begins to thread; pour it slowly over the 
beaten white of an egg, stir in a’ cup of 
chopped nuts, and spread on thin crackers. 
This rule will make several dozen, which will 
keep for weeks. 

Chocolate crackers ——Melt half a cake of 
chocolate over the teakettle and sweeten 
with a small half-cup of sugar; spread on 
thin crackers. To vary this rule mix chopped 
nuts in part of the melted chocolate. 

Oatmeal macaroons. (These taste almost 
like the usual almond macaroons.)—Two and 
a half cups of rolled oats, two and a half 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, three even 
tablespoonfuls of. butter, one cup of sugar, 
three eggs beaten separately, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one tablespoonful of vanilla. 
Cream the butter, add the sugar and well- 
beaten egg yolks, then the oatmeal, salt, and 
baking-powder, then the vanilla, and last the 
beaten whites. Drop in very. small bits, no 
larger than the tip of the finger, on a shal- 
low pan well buttered, and bake in a slow 
oven until brown; take from the pans while 
warm. 

Almond strips—White of one egg, one 
cup of chopped almonds, two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar; beat the egg a little, 
put in the sugar and almonds and beat again; 
spread on thin crackers and brown in the 
oven with the door open. 

Fruit wafers.—Into one cup of cold sweet 
cream stir three cups of Graham or whole- 
wheat flour; if the latter, enough to make a 
stiff dough. Knead it well and divide in 
two parts and roll each one out thin. On 
the first spread a layer of chopped figs, or 
mixed figs and dates, or figs and nuts, or 
figs and stewed prunes; put on the other 
layer and press together by rolling lightly 
with the rolling-pin. Cut in squares and 
bake quickly. 

Besides these easily digested sweets ginger- 
bread is always liked, and thin gingersnaps 
and sugar cookies. Small sponge-cakes are 
nice, and any little cup-cake baked in a 
fluted patty-pan, so that it has scalloped 
edges. 

If the lunch-basket will permit, nothing 
is better than a little jar of plain salad, 


celery, or chicken and turkey with celery and 
French dressing. Or little custards may be 
baked in the jar, or stewed fruit may be 
taken in it. The white pots in which beef 
extract comes are often used, but better than 
these are the pots which have tin covers 
which screw on, such as may be bought at 
the drug-store for ten cents apiece; these 
will not break or spill, and there is not the 
danger of a cork either coming out or failing 
to come out at all. 

Fruit salads carried in the little jar sug- 
gested for the custard and stewed fruit are 
always a delightful addition to the luncheon, 
and wholesome as well as appetizing. These 
are some which are easily prepared: 

Orange salad.—Cut a large seedless orange 
in half crosswise and take out the pulp with 
a spoon, saving all the juice. Make a French 
dressing by mixing a tablespoonful of oil 
with a half-teaspoonful of lemon juice and 
the orange juice, and add a little salt; put 
the pulp in the jar, and pour the dressing 
over it. 

Grapefruit salad—Take out grapefruit 
pulp and prepare like the orange salad. 

Waldorf salad.—Cut up a stalk of celery, 
add a very little sweet apple, also cut up, and 
a few English walnuts, broken fine; use 
mayonnaise to mix all together. 

Celery salad.—Cut half a hard-boiled egg 
in bits, add as much celery and a few nuts; 
mix with mayonnaise or French dressing. 

Mixed-fruit salad.—Take grapefruit and 
orange pulp and add a little chopped banana; 
pour French dressing over all. 

Fruit is, of course, a desirable part of a 
school luncheon, but too often it spoils an 
entire meal because its odor permeates every- 
thing. For this reason it is best, when pos- 
sible, that an apple should be carried in a 
pocket instead of in the lunch-box. An 
orange may be peeled, halved, and the parts 
wrapped separately so that it can be easily 
eaten. A banana is so hearty that it should 
only be given when there is little else for 
luncheon, and then it must be very ripe, 
and a little salt eaten with it. A pear is 
usually a good choice for a lunch fruit, and 
so is a peach. Grapes are apt to be mussy, 
but a firm bunch may be taken if it is added 
lightly, last of all, after the box is packed. 

Besides these things there may be some- 
times those articles which are forbidden to 
a child between meals and at night—the few 
tiny pickles or olives, the bit of preserved 
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ginger or maple sugar, or especially the candy 
he craves. The delight one feels at finding 
a handful of marshmallows at the bottom 
of the lunch-box, or the half-dozen chocolate 
creams, or piece of molasses candy, must 
really be experienced to be fully appreciated. 

Of course the daintiest and most perfect 
luncheon will be dry and tasteless if it is 
merely wrapped in a napkin. The only way 
to keep it fresh and moist is to put up the 
sandwiches and cake in paraffine paper, us- 
ing a separate piece for each couple of sand- 
wiches and each piece of cake or pair of 
cookies. As a pound of paper can be bought 
at wholesale for twenty-five cents, and will 
last indefinitely, it is well worth having; in- 
deed, it is an actual necessity, if the daily 
luncheon is to be palatable. It can be cut 
up in pieces of a convenient size and kept 
where it can be found at an instant’s notice. 

Most children nowadays insist on having 
the luncheons put in the tin collapsible boxes 
which can be strapped with their books. 
This is really a misfortune from the mother’s 
standpoint, since she is debarred from usinz 
the small jars which are such a help in pre- 
paring the meal. If the child can only be 
persuaded to use instead a pretty basket, it 
will be found far better than the box, even 
though it may be less convenient to carry. 
If there is room enough in it a cup and spoon 
can often be added, and if hot water can be 
procured at the school there are many good 
things the child can have in addition to his 
usual luncheon. On cold days he can have 
a little prepared cocoa already sweetened, 
which only needs the water to make it pala- 
table. Or one of the bouillon capsules, which 
come in small boxes for twenty-five cents 
for eight or more, can be dissolved in the 
eup of water, and this is always good with 
sandwiches. In place of these in warm 
weather a small bottle of grape juice, or 
grape juice mixed with lemonade, will be 
found refreshing, and for a delicate child 
a little bottle of milk is a great help in ma- 
king out a nourishing meal. 

Japanese napkins, which cost ten cents a 
hundred, are another thing needed in put- 
ting up a luncheon. It is best to add one or 
more after all the other things are in the 
basket, so they may be spread out on the 
table or lap before the sandwiches and the 
rest of the luncheon are removed from the 


basket; otherwise they are too apt not to be 
found at all. 

These luncheons may be suggestive for 
the beginner: 

1. Two lettuce sandwiches; two of brown 
bread and cream cheese; two marguerites; 
two olives; an orange. 

2. Two chicken sandwiches; two of chop- 
ped figs; a handful of peanuts; a little 
sponge-cake; a pear. 

3. Two brown-bread and egg sandwiches; 
two of white bread and dates; a slice of 
lamb, salted; two gingersnaps; a piece of 
molasses candy. 

4. Two Boston-brown-bread and _ butter 
sandwiches; two of white bread and orange 
marmalade; a chicken drumstick; a square 
of fruit wafer; a peach. 

5. Two sandwiches of white buttered 
bread and chopped watercress; two of whole- 
wheat bread, with stewed prunes and chopped 
nuts; two chocolate wafers; two olives. 

6. Two sandwiches of white bread, lettuce 
and cream cheese; two of preserved ginger; 
a little round cake; an orange. 

7. Two roast-beef sandwiches; two of 
cream cheese and chopped peanuts; two 
small celery stalks, salted; two sugar cookies; 
a jar of apple sauce. 

8. Two minced-ham sandwiches; two of 
chopped celery, with French dressing; a 
square of gingerbread; a pear; half a dozen 
marshmallows. 

9. Three sandwiches of plain bread and 
butter; a jar of mixed-fruit salad; a slice of 
cold meat; three ginger cookies. 

10. Two sandwiches of Boston brown 
bread and cream cheese; two of dates and 
nuts; a small spice-cake; a jar of orange 
salad; a bunch of grapes. 

11. Two celery sandwiches; two of chopped 
chicken and olives, with a little mayon- 
naise; a jar of stewed pears; gingerbread. 

12. Two little baking-powder biscuits; two 
sandwiches of white bread and jam; a stuffed 
egg; an orange. 

13. Two plain  bread-and-butter  sand- 
wiches; two of chopped figs; a baked apple 
(the pulp scraped out, put into the jar, and 
moistened with the juice from the pan); two 
sugar cookies. 

14. Two sandwiches of chopped meat; two 
of dates; two chocolate crackers; a jar of 
Waldorf salad. 
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of this magazine the results of their personal experience in meeting the increased cost 


. ‘HE invitation of Harper’s Bazar, to the women of this country, to give in the columns 


of living, has received an almost startling response. So many articles are pouring in 
by every mail that the task of properly examining them all is a serious and lengthy one. 
By September 1, we had received many hundreds more than we hope to print. The invita- 
tion to contribute, therefore, ceases with this issue. The remaining papers selected, how- 
ever, will be published in the November and December numbers of the Bazar. 





FROM FAR SEATILE 


Wer manage on $1500 a year. There are 
five of us: three boys—eleven, four, and two 
—my husband and myself. I commenced 
without any practical experience in house- 
keeping or buying five years ago, with one 
child six years old. Alas! many women are 
made managers before they are apprenticed to 
this work. My husband was firm in his opinion 
that we should not pay more than one-eighth 
of our income for rent (an English rule). 
His salary at that time was $100 a month. 
After a great deal of looking around, we 
finally succeeded in finding a nice little house 
of five rooms for $12 50 a month. I made up 
my mind to try to buy the food for the three 
of us for a dollar a day. Of course I some- 
times exceeded that amount, as the following 
figures will show: 1901, $400 70; 1902, 
$399 47; 1903, $396 41; 1904, $401 03; 1905, 
$436 62. There is no doubt that we had 
more luxuries in the first three years, as the 
children are older now and need more food. 
I did a great deal more cooking last year 
—that is, making up dishes, salads, desserts, 
ete., baking all the bread, which is quite a 
saving, as it cost 30 cents a day to buy it, and 
a sack of flour at $1 35 lasts six weeks. 

| began by running an account, paying by 
the month, but I now buy for cash. I go to 
the store and make my own selections. I 
take a dollar each day and go and buy that 
amount and pay for it. I make it a rule not 
to use the money set aside for provisions for 
anything else. I know the amount I wish 
to spend, and try to get what I want most 
with it, and if it is too high-priced I find 
something else. I keep a strict account of 


every cent of my allowance for household ex- 
penses, having a small memorandum-book for 
same. To some people this may seem a fool- 
ish thing to do, taking more time than it is 
worth. It has helped me more than anything 
else. At the end of the month I check up 
this account and transfer the totals under 
the different heads to another book, where, on 
one page, I have the whole month before me. 

For breakfast we have fruit, cereal, bread, 
butter, coffee, and ham, bacon, egzs, or fish. 
The children have cereal, bread, butter, and 
milk. I think they are better without the 
fruit and meat. My husband does not come 
home to lunch, and the children and I have 
the remnants of the dinner of the previous 
evening, or cornstarch, rice, macaroni, etc., 
with bread, butter, milk, and fruit. 

For dinner we have soup, meat, salad, one 
vegetable, and dessert. The soup is made of 
the remnants of cold meat and chicken, pos- 
sibly two 15-cent bones a week, and vegetables. 
The salad, green onions, lettuce, celery, and 
sometimes the left-overs with dressing. Meat 
—in winter at least one large roast each week, 
lasting three days, hot, cold, and in stew or 
pie, varied with 20 or 30 cents’ worth 
of meat from a delicatessen; stewed kidney, 
beefsteak pie, brains, stuffed lambs’ hearts, 
boiled finnan-haddie, chicken, fried smelts, 
etc. Vegetables—green pease, spinach, green 
beans, stuffed tomatoes, baked beans, cauli- 
flower, artichoke, and potatoes about once a 
week. For dessert, plain custard, fruit salad, 
bread-and-butter pudding, cornstarch, plain 
and with chocolate or egg, a home-made pie 
occasionally, raw and cooked fruit in season, 









































THE INCREASE 


This figures out something like this: 
BREAKFAST, 
Fruit ey 5a beet ars AER a 5 cents 
Cereal . vest kt undated eelentea | 
MIS vie oreo aaa ad aie n oa 5 
3” ST SEE oe See se ee ae 2 
BR oa dis ld bain 4 (6.0 as seen 10 
Bast Avi. sa behsce + 4a as oa 7 
32 cents 
DINNER. 
QTY TORE ETO te Cert 10 cents 
Salad SD 5 6a toniins Ul RT NTG vita g 
SE. cs) one's. yada eS ol oS Sige S 20 
Vegetables .. TY : ..15 
Dessert Sc Jesus tmaea 15 
RS gS. cy a0 uo 4s nee Aa» tae eee 3 


68 cents 

I have divided our income as nearly as 
possible into four parts, which I call the 
four B’s: Bank, or savings; Bed, or house; 
Board, or food; and Back, or clothes. 

The following is the exact list of expendi- 
tures for last year. We built a home three 
years ago through a building loan company, 
so it will read interest instead of rent: 


Board: 
Groceries . $436 62 
Bed: 
0 Ee Jt sts tan $180 
ee Fy... Ces Fad ou Vee 14 40 
RR ae ols ad aia ig wae 41 25 
Insurance on house........ ll 
IND a bko's sip eRinves vos 12 
ED ee ae 13 50 
>” A ee Se eh ee re 30 
BG kei Shale fat ae kt eee 6 50 


IN HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 
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GGG. ceo che ae etek gahe +9005 4 20 
Ree ss ek OS Oe sk cow 14 
ES co wie a a vb eb 9 80 
SUN So cab vee bteess 21 70 
358 35 
Bank: 
ee nea 207 
Life-insurance ............ 36 
pS er 3 50 
Improvement on home...... 65 15 
— 311 65 
Back: 
Husband’s lunch, clothes, 
GBOOT-GRE, GE... gee ciccs 266 45 
fe Et ee 60 
Eleven-year-old boy........ 18 37 
Four-year-old boy.......... 4 95 
Two-year-old boy........... 2 05 
Doctor and drugs.......... 12 75 
Vacation (two weeks for all, 
with board) and amuse- 
GNSS os so ak ees bas 28 Sl 
—— 393 38 
$1500 


I use $60 a year for myself for clothing, 
ete. If I hire help I take it out of my allow- 
ance; last year it was $7 15. There are many 
things in our homes which are neither useful 
nor ornamental which we could dispose of 
and make our work lighter. I am trying to 
do my work in nine hours a day, so I can have 
some time for reading, etc. This year I have 
a small vegetable garden. My rules are: I. 
Keep cash account. II. Don’t go in debt. 
III. Keep away from bargain counters. 

Seatt Le, WASHINGTON. W. W. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


We are five, including Cousin Tom, who 
comes up from his mines on the Mexican 
border for the week’s end, his visit often ex- 
tending until the next midweek. 

This is life in San Diego, California, be- 
gun two and a half years ago after dropping 
off at every larze town from San Francisco 
on, until we reached here, quite the end of 
Uncle Sam’s ‘domain. We were seeking 
health and economy; and chased the phantom 
—as we began to think it was—until we ran 
them down at this last point of the chase. 

Cutting out a most entrancingly interest- 
ing family history, I will steer straight into 
household economics kept and accounted by 
“my own right hand.” For about thirty 
months we have lived on an income which 
varied from $115 to $125 per month, accord- 
ing to the fluctuations of certain properties 
in the city of New York. 

After deciding to make a home here, we 


had sent us from our old home some furnish- 
ings for the comfort of the half-invalid father 
and sister; these, with new and some second- 
hand things, made a very plain six-room bun- 
galow homelike and quite charming. 

The old Brooklyn servant, the type I have 
always had, was not here, and I found that 
$30 per month, and no family washing, was 
the price to be paid for services. Appalled 
at this outlay, I supplied nephew Bob’s fif- 
teen-year-old muscles with rug-beating and 
floor-sweeping whenever he could be held up, 
and hired a Mexican woman at 25 cents per 
hour for laundry and cleaning work. On ac- 
count of the high price of fuel, baker’s bread 
is the usual family staff; fortunately, it is 
most excellent. Good groceries are rather 
higher than in the East; also the meats, es- 
pecially beef, which is dry and tough, and 
made really good only by the old Spanish 
cooking recipes. To offset this, we have good 
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and cheap fish, vegetables, fruit, and a climate 
that requires little fuel for heating purposes 
providing one has plenty of sunny windows. 

As for clothing, we were well supplied for 
many months when we left Brooklyn, but 
constant renewals are necessary. Bob, in his 
school games, wears out his raiment fero- 
ciously; father, on the contrary, is almost no 
clothes-destroyer. Sister Anne’s invalidism 
precludes her from dressy habits, so that Bob 
and I absorb that portion of the expenses. 

Referring again to meat, so expensive and 
indispensable a table item nearly everywhere, 
we find it can be and is omitted here daily 
from breakfast and tea. With fruit, vege- 
tables, and salads, the meat-platter is ignored 
by even Bob in our own household. 

To itemize one day’s food expense—in 
which no attempt was made for variety—will 
give a fair average of all. Our variations 
are the vegetables and fruit of this climate 
cooked or prepared in Spanish or Mexican 
ways, the Chile peppers and tomatoes having 
wonderful possibilities. The citrus fruits, 
figs, olives, and walnuts are cheap and plen- 
tiful in their seasons; thus the cuisine can 
be good and varied. 

Here is a lumped account of November 
items, which included coal for the stove in 
the parlor. There is but little need of coal 
fire during the daytime: 





PP s cette eaes Uecker iacakednc $53 20 
EET a > ctiel auURRas bb a vith bl de so vee 25 
 , tnibiiweias (tebe etn dante eens 12 
ER re are ee re 10 
Coal : a Ate oh a a i eg i 1 
Se RR eer are 1 50 
SN ka 6 ites co Dee Gis ks + Rees 0 eka 1 75 
Drug-store purchases ................ 2 
CD eke aus erode wasawe sos 1 
SED cs inn be see are shee iene cia 2 
$109 45 
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Now come the figures for a breakfast: 


a Re ee 10 cents 
, 0 eee eee ee 10. °° 
ER Sp ee ae a 
Oranges or grapefruit with sugar...... wn 
40 cents 


For lunch, or dinner, as we now call it, as 
it is our heartiest meal, though light for the 
latitude of New York: 


CEES. Sea Sa eee ahs dae ued 10 cents 
OM WOOE MOT. a iinstiievdas ewe gen 25 
I Font «sini ace Rack bed <0 oot _—>. 
A Ee ir eee ae. 
Cake, with fruit or berries.......... 25 

90 cents 


The supper bill, with still smaller figures: 


Fricaseed potatoes (Spanish).......... 15 cents 

Warm rolls from the baker’s......... ee i 

Berries or guavas, with sugar......... 15 

Tea or cocoa, with cream..............10 

en EE os od ace kk a sce ts pen ee 
50 cents 


This account, doubtless, seems too meagre 
for a family of four, with a regular visitor, 
and ‘the amount of food seems inadequate. 
On the contrary, we are plentifully fed, there 
being more than enough at each meal, after 
a boy with an extraordinary appetite has been 
filled to repletion. Thus endeth one small 
family’s accounts thousands of miles from 
Gotham, though under the Stars and Stripes. 

Sister Marrna. 

San Dreco, CaLirornia. 


EXPENSES IN LOUISVILLE 


Let me preface my domestic experiences 
with these few remarks. When I say to my 
friends that I eat, drink, and sleep by Har- 
per’s Bazar, I expect to be taken literally. 
Ever since its first number was published it 
has been taken by some member of the family. 
Publications have come and gone; but, faith- 
ful to my first love, I have never known it to 
fail me. From it I get the patterns for 
my clothes, which pass muster with my 
friends, who can indulge in French 


tailors and dressmakers, or the best to be 
From it, also, I get 


found in this country. 


ideas and menus for my entertainments, re- 
cipes for the home table, and innumerable 
ideas for a saner, simpler life. Why, then, 
should not I give credit where credit is due? 

My housekeeping has been done in a 
Southern city of 10,000 inhabitants, where 
house rent, servants’ hire, milk, butter, 
eggs, and chickens are cheaper than in 
larger cities, meat and vegetables about the 
same, and groceries and fruit rather higher. 
My household consists of my husband and 
myself, two healthy boys, aged twelve and 
fifteen, and two servants, 























THE INCREASE IN 


Our income is $1800 a year.. The first of 
each month my husband hands me two checks, 
one for $25, for the rent, the other for $80, 
which runs the house and buys my clothes 
and the boys’ clothes. This leaves $45 for 
doctor’s bills, insurance, my husband’s per- 
sonal expenses, and incidentals. 

In order to compare my expenses from 
month to month and year to year, I put them 
down in a small account-book. I give here 
a table showing accounts for a winter and a 
summer month. 





January. June 
ee es ey $19 35 $16 45 
Eggs and chickens........ 2 65 2 95 
RG pee ee eS teas 3 20 3 20 
Me Se Ci beetle oh <t 3 2 
TA aikth' Sch ards oeksSa oe 1 50 1 50 
IN A552 o a's.0.0 poe awe 10 12 50 
See eee ree 1 1 
SS 8) a's eh hls pile ae 3 3 05 
BES in a-a'nitw tBu ¢ 7 50 2 50 
i Ee ee 14 17 50 
OR Se er pee ee 8 8 
NE. Few « hs o Rarbeete nc ates 6 80 6 85 
DF Glee cbe take ceiinee on 2 50 

$80 00 $80 00 


My little book tells me this: 
cost of living is to be found outside of the 
necessaries of life. There is a tendency to 
have less variety for the table; but the dishes 
are selected with more care, whereas, as 4 
young housekeeper, with a larger income, I 
besought my friends almost tearfully to sug- 
gest new breakfast dishes—my own list of 
corn fritters, fried potatoes, fried tomatoes, 
fried mush, Lyonnaise potatoes, salsify frit- 


the increased 


ters, rice or hominy fritters, and fried 
sweet-potatoes, used one or two at a 
time, with meat or eggs and _ various 


kinds of hot bread, did not seem sufficient 
for my husband, whose principal meal was 
breakfast; now he and we are perfectly satis- 
fied with a breakfast consisting of a cereal 
with cream, meat or eggs, one kind of hot 
bread, coffee, and chocolate. 

Instead of four or five vegetables for our 
noonday dinner, I have only two. When we 
have soup we usually have no dessert, and 
I frequently let a salad take the place of a 
dessert. If we had lunch in the middle of thé 
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day, I feel sure, by following hints given in 
the Bazar, I could have the regulation din- 
ner of soup, meat, two vegetables, a salad, 
and dessert without materially increasing my 
expense account; but supper requires more 
than lunch, and this is the plan I follow. My 
table costs me no more than it did several 
years ago—but— When my eldest son—now 
a man of twenty-seven—wes fifteen years old, 
his wardrobe consisted of a Sunday suit, a 
school suit, an old suit to play in, and an 
athletic suit. Now my boy of fifteen wants 
a suit for morning, another for afternoon, 
another for evening; there must be one for 
running, another for swimming, one for ten- 
nis or golfing, one for football, another for 
baseball. There must be dancing shoes, run- 
ning shoes, baseball shoes, tennis shoes, caps 
and hats of various kinds. I take this as an 
example to illustrate the fact that the in- 
creased cost of living is to be found in luxu- 
ries. If my husband does not cut himself 
off entirely from his friends he must belong 
to a club. I, for my part, must belong to a 
literary club, and at least one card club. I 
know that the majority of women who enter- 
tain their card clubs—and many of them are 
not satisfied with belonging to one—either 
deny themselves and their families the neces- 
saries of life or go in debt to do so. That 
I have felt justified in entertaining in mod- 
eration is due to two facts: generous friends, 
by gifts of handsome fabrics, laces, and va- 
rious articles dear to the feminine heart, re- 
duce my personal expenses to a ridiculously 
low figure, and everything I serve at my 
“parties ” is prepared at home. 

The item of “tithes” on my household list 
is always allowed, if possible. It includes 
church dues, money paid to deperident mem- 
bers of the family, and charities of all kinds. 
It is a matter of conscience with me. 

To live as we do on this income requires 
hard work and very good management— 
making over of clothes and reserving of left- 
overs. Once in a while I call on my husband 
for a little extra money, but this happens 
seldom. I take pride in living within my 
allowance, and feel that the results obtained 
justify the effort expended. M.D. J. 

Louisvitte, Kentucky. 


FROM A PENNSYLVANIA TOWN 


Like every other housekeeper the country 
over, I have felt and suffered from the in- 
crease in the price of all things pertaining to 


housekeeping. As my husband is a clergy- 
man, and his parish, though strong and de- 
voted, is a poor one, our income, unlike that 
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of men engaged in business or in many pro- 
fessions, is no larger now than in the old 
days when food, fuel, and clothing were 
cheaper. To meet this increased cost of 
things, I had to look carefully over all my 
accounts to find where I might still further 
economize. 

Our rectory is rent free, but our income of 
$100 a month must provide for a family of 
two adults, three children, and one servant. 
When the appalling truth burst upon me that 
our bills were growing to be larger than our 
income, I at once began a serious study of 
my food accounts. I decided that our table 
must cost not more than $35 a month, and 
made it my business to find out, first of all, 
what were the most nutritious of the cheaper 
cuts of beef, mutton, ete. Now, though 
“ Biddy ” serves our well-cooked meals in a 
dainty fashion, and I am most particular to 
have our table spotless and attractive, yet 
our food is very simple. I buy a roast only 
for Sunday, though it gives us dinner on 
Monday also, and often comes before us as 
stew on Tuesday. The shoulder of lamb, 
nicely chopped and made into a stew, is really 
delicious, and 11% Ibs. cost 23 cents. 

The round of beef, costing for 2 lbs. 25 
cents, makes a potpie or croquette—or it 
ean be prepared in many other ways. We 
have very little fried food. Where the dishes 
must be inexpensive, every article should 
count—should stand for nourishment. I be- 
lieve that we need meat not oftener than once 


a day, and, indeed, not every day, and to’ 


take its place we sometimes have an egg 
sauce made of milk, butter, and a little flour, 
with hard-boiled egzs cut up and added. 
This, eaten on roasted potatoes, is really ex- 
cellent. Sometimes we add codfish, and have 
it for a breakfast dish. Our desserts, too, 
are chosen for their nourishing qualities, 
and we often have a rice pudding made 
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without eggs, which, cooked slowly until 
creamy, is really delicious. Tapioca pud- 
ding we find almos/ as good made with two 
eggs as it was in the old days when made 
with four. 

Often our supper consists of something as 
simple as milk toast, or perhaps an inex- 
pensive salad with toast, or hot biscuit, with 
apple sauce and cookies as an after-course. 

Yet, because I insist upon good cooking 
and good service, my friends tell me that 
“somehow things taste awfully good” at our 
house. In Philadelphia I find that I can 
really provide a wholesome, appetizing table 
on $35 a month, exclusive of milk, which, at 
8 cents a quart, is about $3 50 extra. After 
all, 1 believe that what we housekeepers need 
to do is to look more thoroughly into our 
pantries to make sure that every “ left-over” 
is utilized. Even the few little pieces of 
dried bread that our “ Biddy ” used to throw 
away are now used with a quart of milk and 
two eggs for a pudding. 

Fuel costs us about $100 a year. Clothing 
for our family of five comes to within $350 
a year! -How do we do it? Well, my two 
little girls wear pretty ginghams, chambrays, 
ete., instead of white dresses, which cost 
more and make washing too large for our 
maid-of-all-work. My boy of seven years 
wears in summer suits made of gingham, also, 
and of course we all have to make our things 
last as long as possible. It is a bit diseour- 
aging. sometimes, not to be able to lay any- 
thing by for a “rainy day,” even though I 
watch the pennies constantly, and plan each 
day just how we can get the most from our 
small amount of money. But when we look 
at our three children, splendidly healthy and 
very happy, my “ guid man” and I feel that 
neither they nor we have been harmed by our 
very simple living. 0. 

Bive Rice Summit, Pennsy.vania. 


EXPENSES IN ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


We are a family of six—three adults and 
three growing girls—living in a small city 
on a salary of $1500 a year. It 
seemed necessary, after the children be- 
gan to go to school, for the family to 
have a change in the summer vacation. 
To accomplish this on our income was a prob- 
lem. After careful consideration, a pleasant 
spot was found in the country, within easy 
commuting distance of the city, so the head 
of the house could go to his business every 


day. A tiny cottage was rented for two years. 
Then, as the place was healthful and attract- 
ive, with plenty of fruit near by, we decided 
to buy it. 

Our cost of living is divided as follows: 


NE FR  S 8  e e $250 
Fuel and lights (city)...... ad i ey 125 
Table expenses (city—10 months)....... 360 
Labor (city—10 months)............... 90 
ERS aay nner aren ree 400 


Interest on investment and taxes (coun- 


try) es ue Gets oar Soe oe Uuawt ears > 50 




















THE INCREASE 


Living expenses (country—2 months).... 
Commuters’ tickets and extra car fare.... 25 
Church, charity, and extras 


Our city house, a family home of which 
we rent a part, is large and expensive to heat. 
In other circumstances, something might be 
saved on fuel. The head of the house cares 
for the furnace, and the housewife for the 
kitchen stove, so there is no cost for labor. 
Coal is used for heating, and gas and oil for 
lighting. 

Our table expense, $36 a month for ten 
months, is divided as follows: Bread and 
groceries, $19; meats, $8; butter and milk, 
$9. The housework is done by the two women 
of the family, with the children’s help on 
Saturdays and after school. The cheaper cuts 
of meat are usually bought and carefully 
cooked. Beefsteak and poultry are allowed 
occasionally. White bread is bought from the 
baker; brown bread, biscuit, gems, etc., are 
baked at home. This gives variety, and is a 
saving of labor. Butter is bought at whole- 
sale in 10-lb. lots. Canned vegetables are 
also bought at wholesale. 

The allowance for labor—#90—covers the 
laundry: expenses and a man’s wages for the 
semi-yearly house-cleaning and the heavy 
sweeping. A man is better for this work than 
a woman, as he comes by the hour when 
wanted, can do heavy work, and does not 
expect to have his meals prepared for him. 

The family wash is sent to a steam-laundry, 
and is paid for by the pound. We buy light- 
weight sheets, towelling, and table-linen for 
every-day use. 

Four hundred dollars is a small allowance 
for dress for six people, but, fortunately, the 
mother has some skill with her needle and a 
good head for planning. A little money for 
music lessons has even been squeezed out of 
this allowance. The children are taught to 
make their own underclothing. A good dress- 
maker comes to the house, fall and spring, 
for the “best” dresses. Harper’s Bazar is 
carefully studied. A cheap dressmaker makes 
shirt-waists and plain dresses. Ready-made 
goods are bought at special sales, but nothing 
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is bought unless it is wanted for immediate 
use. Stockings and small findings are much 
cheaper at wholesale. Only the best shoes are 
used, and care is taken to have them fit. Each 
child has at least two pairs at once, and they 
are mended as soon as they show signs of 
wear. Old shoes and clothes are. saved for 
summer use, as life in the country is hard on 
wearing apparel. 

The two months of country life give rest 
and recreation to the whole family. We have 
a little garden, where summer vegetables are 
grown, with a few for winter use. Fruit, 
bought at a low price, is canned, a few jars 
at a time. The work is made as light as 
possible, and the children can help about the 
housework and the garden. These lessons in 
cooking, sewing, and gardencraft are a valu- 
able part of their education. They have 
plenty of recreation, too, with tennis and 
croquet, boating, bathing, and driving. The 
simple life in the open air is a rest for the 
older members of the family also. The head 
of the house enjoys his garden, and the 
mother her flowers and vines. The living 
expense, $100, covers the cost of work hired 
for the garden and of the fruit canned, It 
also pays insurance, fuel, and laundry bills. 
The cost of meat, milk, butter, and eggs 
averages less than in the city, and, with fruit 
and vegetables, makes living good as well as 
cheap. 

The cost of household labor and of fuel 
has increased largely in our section in the 
last few years. Foodstuffs have also increased 
in cost. Our fuel costs us 25 per cent. more 
than it did eight years ago. By wholesale 
buying and getting many of our supplies in 
the country at first cost, we are still able to 
live well on our table allowance. We have 
met the increased cost of labor by the use of 
the steam laundry, hiring a man for the 
heavy cleaning, and we divided the housework 
with care and justice among the members of 
the family. The writer has long thought that 
a solution of the domestic problem lay in 
teaching a greater respect for household labor 
to growing children, both in the school and 
in the home. Mrs. G. 

Evmuira, New Yore. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR IN ALBANY 


In the spring of 1901 I was confronted 
with the problem of making an income ap- 
proximating $1800 do for a family of five 
grown persons—this to cover all personal 


and household expenses. Having had little 
or no previous experience in housekeeping, 
homemaking, or “making ends meet.” this 
proved a difficult problem—but my family 
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now consists of four persons—one member 
having married—and with the income still 
$1800, notwithstanding the fact that many 
necessities—rent, meat, and various staple 
articles, have advanced in price, I feel I have 
solved the problem with comparative satis- 
faction to all concerned. We live in Albany, 
a city of about 100,000 inhabitants, and I 
divide our income about as follows: 


Rent of 7-room flat, steam heated, per 
CUE * vies 60 60h cakmenhabe-s sagen ts 
Gas, for fuel, $1 per 1000 feet; for 
light, $1 50 per 1000 feet........... 68 
(Average bill for quarter, $17.) 
Ice, at 30 cents per week, six summer 


$300 


SD OSS re 6 aSaies deakenks-< 4 80 
Milk, 1 quart a day at 6 cents; cream, 
one-half pint a day, at 10 cents..... 56 45 
Laundry, $1 75 per week............. 91 
Bread, two loaves a day, at 5 cents 
Rs ee FE Rr 36 50 
Average monthly bill for meats, gro- 
ceries, ete. (details given below), 
ene eee ae pee ee 360 
Allowance to each member of the family 
a year for personal expenses, $200... 800 
Leaving narrow margin for extras of.. 83 25 
$1800 00 


Details of monthly bill for supplies of meat, 
groceries, etc., about as follows: 


RE A a, ae ae ae $1 10 

se Pee 78 

4 lbs. coffee (which I am _ fortunate 
enough to get at wholesale price).... 1 
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ee ee re le tee 80 
I ee ne ee hice ae 
a es ae 72 
10 lbs. butter (average price, 26 cents).. 2 60 
5 doz. eggs (average price, 20 cents).... 1 
Vegetables, fresh or canned............. 6 
SS en ee te ins dd ves swe rs alee 6 
$30 00 


These figures vary slightly at different sea- 
sons, as, for instance, during the summer 
months we do with less meat—always an 
expensive item of diet—so we may enjoy 
more fresh fruits, berries, and vegetables. 
Examining these items, you will see it only 
supplies us with very plain fare, but with 
good cooking it proves satisfying and satis- 
factory. Perforce our motto is, “ Plain liv- 
ing and high thinking.” I must add that one 
of the family stays at home, the other three 
being employed outside, the one at home do- 
ing the household work, except the laundry 
work, with the assistance, after business 
hours, of the other three. Our apartment is 
small, but convenient, and our division of 
labor does not make it extremely arduous for 
any one of the family, and all cheerfully do 
their best to make a home, in the best sense 
of the word, as well as to keep a house. The 
personal expenses of each member is an in- 
dividual problem, worked out according to 
the taste and necessity of each. E. B. A. 


Aveany, New York. 


TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR IN ST. PAUL 


Our home is in a city of the Middle West 
with a population of about 190,000. We began 
housekeeping in three rooms November 15, 
1904. We had then one child, a baby two 
months old. We shared the house with a 
German family, but our rooms were on the 
second floor, and I had scarcely any con- 
veniences for housework. Our expenses aver- 
aged $76 26 a month, though I had no 
servant, and tried in every way to cut down 
the cost of living. We paid $20 a month for 
the rooms. This included furnishing, heat- 
ing, and gas, for both light and a small three- 
plate burner which I used for cooking. My 
housekeeping account for six months aver- 
aged $24 a month. This included all kinds of 
eatables and articles for kitchen use, such as 
soap and ammonia. I washed many of the 
baby’s things myself, but still our weekly 
laundry bill averaged $1 50. 

In the following June we moved to a more 


comfortable three-room flat on the first floor 
of a house, the up-stairs of which was occu- 
pied by the owner. Here we have lived a 
year, paying a rental of $21 50 in summer 
and $26 50 in winter. The rooms are partly 
furnished and heated by hot water. For this 
past year our expenses have averaged $106 66 
a month. Often they would drop to $75 or 
$80 for a short time, but the exceptionally 
large accounts of certain other months would 
equalize the outgo, as at the time when our 
second baby was born and we had to pay 
#45 for nurse and doctor’s bills, besides other 
unavoidable incidentals. For three months 
I was obliged to keep a servant. While I em- 
ployed her my housekeeping books showed an 
increase of $23 15 a month. The girl] re- 
ceived $17 33 of this in wages, part of which 
she had to pay for outside room rent. As 


she was an exceptionally careful manager, 
her board and waste amounted to only $5 82. 

















THE INCREASE 
We have found that our incidentals are al- 
ways a little more than equal to the amount 
we spend for rent and food. However, we in- 
clude under this heading all other expenses 
—clothes, dentist’s bills, entertainments, and 
unforeseen extras. I give below the items 
of this account for one month: 


INCIDENTALS 


Daily paper $ 45 
Watch-repairiny 2 75 
Umbrella 2 
Tuning piano 2 
Subscription to weekl, 3 
Deposit vault 2 
Pipe and tobacco 4 
Car fare and recreation 2 50 
Suit of clothes 35 
Clothing for children 4 25 
$57 95 
Our average monthly expenses run: 
Rent . ‘ $21 50 
Food and housekeeping supplies..... ow 
Incidentals get . 64 16 


$106 66 


It will be seen that the $31 for food and 
kitchen supplies is remarkably low. My 
husband had three meals at home every day 
during the time which these figures cover. 
Moreover, out of this I have paid $4 a month 
to a nurse girl, who comes in the afternoon 
and occasionally takes a meal with us. As 
far as I have itemized this account it stands: 


Ice $2 50 
Gas for cooking and lighting 3 25 
Meat 2 66 
Milk 3 50 
Nurse gir! 4 

ED, eted Gall aw #092 1 25 
Groceries, soap, starch, etc. 13 84 


$31 00 


We buy the best butter, coffee, eggs, lard, 
and sugar. Butter has been 25 cents a pound 
for several months. I get 18 quarts of good 
milk for $1. Eggs are now 17 cents. We do 
not buy what is commonly called the “ best 
cut” of beef. Every Saturday my butcher 
sends me a three-pound roast for 30 cents. It 
is rather a shapeless affair when done, so I 
slice it before putting it on the table. As I 
roast it very carefully, it is tender and has a 
fine flavor. We prefer it, in fact, to more ex- 
pensive cuts. This piece of meat has little 
vaste, and lasts three days. We depend large- 
ly on cheese, macaroni, and eggs (when these 
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are cheap) to take the place of meat. I bake 
bread twice a week. During the summer I 
make very little cake or pie, but serve fruit 
for dessert, or home-made candy. I send a 
few flat things and my husband’s collars to 
the laundry; everything else I wash and iron. 

It is needless to say that we cannot “ en- 
tertain,” in the ordinary sense of the word; 
neither do we have any “society life.’ My 
husband carries no life-insurance, and has 
no taxes to pay. His business requires that 
he dress well; consequently, he has to buy 
two suits at about $35 each every year, and a 
good $40 overcoat once in three years. 

If it were not for the fact that my husband 
and I eat much more sparingly than most 
people, and can be contented without the 
delicacies of the market, my housekeeping 
accounts would be much higher. For break- 
fast we have absolutely nothing but bread and 
butter and a cup of coffee. Our Sunday din- 
ner, which is the heartiest meal we ever have, 
consists only of roast beef, baked potatoes, 
gravy, and a simple dessert. 

With us this simple living, which we have 
adopted partly from choice and partly from 
necessity, is the solution of the servant ques- 
tion. I have vigorous health, and can easily 
take care of our small ménage. The only rea- 
son why I have a nurse girl is because I want 
to get away from home sometimes, and must 
have some one to leave the babies with. 

There are, of course, objections to our way 
of living. It is never pleasant to share a 
house with others when one tenant has small 
children; but our case is one of thousands 
of city families who cannot afford to pay a 
rent high enough to give the babies a house 
by themselves and a healthy out-of-door life. 
If a chance guest or a relative drops in on 
us we have absolutely no place for him to 
stay all night. In the case of those families 
who prefer to live in a more conventional 
way, where it is necessary to have a servant 
and to increase expenses in order “to keep 
up appearances,” I cannot see how the sala- 
ried man of small~means can possibly bear 
the burden, especially if he lives in a city. 
We, the people of meagre incomes, may join 
in chorus with Falstaff, though, to be sure, 
what did that jolly old rake know of family 
expenses ’—“T can get .no remedy against 
this consumption of the purse; borrowing 
only lingers and lingers it out, but the disease 
is incurable.” J.G. 

Sr. Paut, Minnesota. 











1; the 
administrative year begins March 4, 
but the domestic year may be said to 

begin at the time when we settle down for 
the long stretch of fall, winter, and spring 
after the break of the summer. If the family 
has been away there is necessarily much to 
be done in opening up a house, and on coming 
back to things we see our belongings and our 
habits in a new light. If it seems best to 
modify them, now is the time to do it. 

There is much to be said in favor of au- 
tumn house-cleaning. If the house is to be 
thoroughly cleaned but once a year, let it 
be in the fall rather than in the spring. All 
summer long the windows have been open day 
and night, and dust has settled into everything. 
Even in homes most carefully screened, flies 
will come, and their “specks” must all be 
scrubbed away. Then, too, if repapering is 
to be done it is much more advantageous to 
do it at this season. A room repapered in 
spring will look faded by autumn, whereas 
from now on the sun will have lost its fierce- 
ness, and the cooler weather makes it possi- 
ble to pull down shades and protect delicate 
colors. 

When you repaper insist upon having the 
old paper scraped off. This seems like ele- 
mentary advice, and yet it is surprising how 
many housewives need it. Recently a house- 
keeper wished to repaper a room in a house 
into which she had moved a short time be- 
fore. She directed the paper-hangers to 
scrape the walls and then went out. She was 
gone some hours, and on her return was sur- 
prised and somewhat annoyed to find the men 
still seraping! On investigation, she found 
that they had discovered eleven layers of pa- 
per on the walls. For years and years 
tenants had been placidly papering over and 
over one another, with no respect at all for 
cleanliness or hygiene. 

The sensitiveness of many people to the 
odor of fresh paint makes even the touching 
up of a room a bugbear. Yet nothing makes 
a house look fresher than the going over of 
doors, window-casings, and mopboards. If 


[oa fiscal year begins January 


pans of shallow water are put in a newly 
painted room the smell of the paint will dis- 
appear much more quickly. Some house- 
wives throw a few grains of coffee on a 
shovelful of hot coals, but that always seems 
more like covering up one odor with another. 
The housewife who is not unpleasantly af- 
fected by the paint odor can do wonders with 
her old furniture. In these days of enamel 
paints, which come in all sizes and of all 
colors, painted and wicker furniture can be 
made to look like new. Wicker chairs which 
have turned an ugly yellow can be painted a 
rich brown or a dark green. If the wicker 
has been painted already it is better to re- 
paint it as nearly as possible the same color 
it was before. With the enamel paint you 
have left over give slop-pails and hot-water 
cans a retouching; it will add to their ap- 
pearance and make them last much longer. 

One of the household questions which can 
be adjusted advantageously at thig time is that 
pertaining to meal hours. Most of us have 
our meals not when we want them, but when 
we must have them. The business hours of 
the men of the family must be consulted, and 
the school hours of the children must be 
taken into account. Too often the children’s 
meals are sacrificed to the convenience of 
the rest of the family. In the country, es- 
pecially, a noon dinner is for many reasons 
necessary. The children going some distance 
take a cold luncheon with them, and return 
to a cold supper. It may be too much to ex- 
pect that a second dinner should be cooked 
for them, but a little care and foresight will 
make it easy to see that these little growing 
creatures have one good, plain hot dish at 
night, instead of “filling up” (as so many 
children do) on cake and doughnuts. 

If the year that has passed has brought the 
housewife trouble and vexation of spirit in 
regard to her domestic helpers, this is a good 
season for her to search diligently for the 
reasons for such trials, and if found in her- 
self or in her management to honestly face 
the facts and try to remedy them. It is 
easier and much pleasanter to remember the 
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faults of the departed Bridget, Anna, or 
Christine than to recollect that we are our- 
selves even not always perfectly just or con- 
siderate. Their faults of commission loom 
up very large, but let us be sure that our 
faults of omission are no larger. 

The writer of a letter received not long ago 
puts her finger on one of the trying points in 
domestic service. She says, “I have been a 
helper, and I am now a housewife employing 
help of my own. I wish you could shed light 
on the question of the maid’s meals. It 
seems very hard that her food should always 
be cold when it reaches her.” This is a prob- 
lem that each housewife must solve for her- 
self. Sometimes it is possible to allow the 
maid (this refers to families where only one 
is employed) to set aside her own dinner 
when dishing that for the family. Occasion- 
ally a considerate housewife will see that the 
maid’s plate is filled when the rest of the 
family are helped, and she eats her meal, 
subject only to a call to clear the table. 

Another way in which a mistress should 
consider her maid is on the maid’s day out. 
The thoughtful housewife will not only get 
the evening meal, but she will wash the 
dishes and tidy up the kitchen when it is 
over. Nothing is more discouraging to a 
girl than to come back to a mussy kitchen. 

Where one maid does all the work, includ- 
ing the washing and ironing (or where the 
enterprising housewife does it herself), it 
becomes an important question how one can 
cut down the size of the wash and yet keep up 
to one’s standard of cleanliness. The French 
and German housekeepers of small means 
stand aghast at our American extravagance 
in the way of table linen. In their houses 
you will find the table at breakfast and lunch- 
eon spread with white enamel-cloth, which is 
scrupulously wiped off with a damp cloth 
after each meal. Table-cloths are used only 
for dinner, and are then so protected by mats 
and earving-cloths that they last a phenom- 
enally long time. Each memher of the fam- 
ily has his own napkin-ring, and it behooves 
him to keep his napkin clean, as he gets a 
clean one only twice a week. 

If one has a fine dining-table, small linen 
squares under each plate and dish may be 
used. These squares are much more easily 
washed and ironed than large, heavy table- 
cloths. 

The continued high prices for food make 
the provider stop and consider in laying out 
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her plans and arranging her expenses. She 
cannot reduce the price she must pay 
for good things, nor can she (often) reduce 
the quantity to be bought. So it only re- 
mains for her to be sure that she is getting 
the best value for her money. In other 
words, she must study the nutritious quali- 
ties of food and try to provide those contain- 
ing the highest percentage. Thus a prudent 
manager will substitute, as far as possible, a 
grain like rice for the ever-present but much 
less nourishing potato. She will use beans, 
not as an adjunct to, but as a substitute for, 
meat. She will find that whole-wheat flour 
makeg a more sustaining, if less dainty-look- 
ing, bread than the fine white variety. If 
the whole-wheat flour has rye-flour added to 
it, its per cent. of nutriment, is much in- 
creased. The inquiring housewife will find 
many other ways of making the most of 
things, for in this, as in all else, it is a ques- 
tion of “ knowing how.” 

Some years ago there passed away one of 
those lovely souls whom we call “saints on 
earth.” Her whole life had been one of in- 
spiration and help to all around her, and her 
end was not less triumphant. One by one 
her friends were summoned to her bedside to 
receive her farewell blessing, and each felt, as 
she left her, that she had been on hallowed 
ground. One day her niece, who cared for 
her, said: “ Oh, aunt, what a wonderful thing 
it is that you can look back over your long 
life and find that there is absolutely nothing 
you have ever done that could cause you re- 
gret!” The feeble old lady smiled a little sad- 
ly, and said, 

“ But there are things I regret.” 

“You, aunt!” cried her niece, incredulous. 
“ What could you find to regret?” 

“T regret,” she replied, “the good times I 
might have had and did not!” 

There is a deep lesson in this. The con- 
scientious housewife is apt to be a Martha, 
“cumbered with much serving,” and in 
her absorption in her daily routine she lets 
the opportunities for change and recreation 
slip by her. This is a wrong to her house- 
hold as well as to herself. She owes her 
family the cheering atmosphere that can only 
come from a happy, well-balanced nature. 
To keep at her best the homemaker must 
have an outside stimulus. So begin this 
domestic year with the resolution that you 
will not let imaginary obstacles stand in the 
way of your enjoyment. 








Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, citv, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. 
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postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


HERE are in the whole list of a woman’s 

wardrobe few more useful garments 

than the winter shirt-waist of white 
flannel, serge, albatross, or cashmere. It may 
be washed almost as would be a linen blouse, 
while it is much more suitable for cold 
weather. Foy use under the universally worn 
coat suit it is invaluable. Such suits, accord- 
ing to fashion’s present dictates, if they be 
for afternoon use, for calling, receptions, 
luncheons, church, ete., should have each a 
blouse or fitted waist, which belongs essen- 
tially to the suit. This should have its re- 





NEW AUTUMN SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 538. 
Usual sizes Price, 15 cents. 





SIMPLE SERGE SCHOOL FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 539. 
Sizes, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Price, 25 cents 


lation with that suit made clear in the mat- 
ter of color, if not in material, and often in 
trimming as well there is a definite note of 
relationship. But when this waist, as often 
happens, is made of crépe de Chine, chiffon, 
or lace, constant use is to be avoided. The 
waist is to be saved for occasions when the 
coat is to be removed—a luncheon, an “ at 
home,” a concert, or church. For every-day 
wear, when shopping, calling, or lunching 
with intimate friends, the white woollen 
blouse may be worn under the coat with a 


Remittances must be made in form of 
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collar of lace and a pretty frill, perhaps, 
which fills in the front of the opened coat. 

The model No. 538 is a particularly good 
one for such purposes. It is equally suitable 
for heavy linen and for woollens. For linen 
shirt-waists it is a charming design, and for 
many women the linen waist—of heavy 
butcher’s linen for autumn and winter—is 
more practical than wool for morning wear. 
The waist has a narrow pleat set under the 
buttoning band at each side of the front, and 
a fitted seam over the bust. This latter seam 
gives a perfect fit, without the unsightly 
shoulder fulness, which is difficult to iron 
well. At the back the waist is plain, except 
for a seam from each shoulder. 

Exceedingly practical designs are best for 
a girl’s school dresses; there must be no frills, 
and nothing to soil easily if the mother wishes 
her child to look neat at the least expense of 
time and money. Such a frock as No. 539 
is suited to this purpose, being quite simple, 
while extremely good as to lines. The long- 
waisted effect given by the full-length front 
is usually becoming to young girls, who are 
apt to have a tendency to shapelessness. This 
front curves in prettily at the waist-line. 

The plain, strongly woven serge, suitable 








GIRL’S WINTER COAT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 540 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Price, 25 cents. 





NEW MODEL WAIST LINING.—NO. 541. 
PETTICOAT NO. 352. 
Usual sizes. Price, 15 cents each. 


to make such a frock, cleans very well. It 
may be scoured again and again when spots 
appear without losing its new look. Fancy 
buttons may be used as a trimming to bright- 
en the dress, and neat, dainty turn-over col- 
lar and cuffs of white or cream linen may be 
kept always fresh by having several sets. The 
sets of scrim collars and cuffs, with cross- 
stitch embroidery in blue and red, or blue 
and green, make a pretty contrast with the 
plain serge. 

Quite simple and practical, also, is the 
winter coat No. 540. It covers the frock en- 
tirely, and is serviceable and stylish even if 
made of the plainest dark rough cloth. It 
may have collar and cuffs of a contrasting 
color, with braiding in black and gold, and 
fancy buttons may be used to brighten it. 
The same model may be used for light broad- 
cloth, with lace or fur collar and cuffs. The 
back has the same effect of a reversed box 
pleat as is seen at the front at each side. 

The new model waist-lining pattern is one 
which all women should own if they either 
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make their own gowns or have them made by 
a dressmaker who is not especially skilful. 
It differs from the old model in the fact that 
the fronts are fitted by seams continuing 
from the waist-line to the shoulder instead of 
by the old-fashioned darts, and at the back 
there is one long seam from each shoulder 
down instead of the curved seam which, in 
the old model, ran into the armhole. This 
improved model is much easier to fit. It does 
away with the difficulty of making the top or 
finish of the darts set smoothly, and with the 
puzzling basting of the curved back seam 
which gave the amateurish touch to many an 
otherwise well-fitted gown. 





WINTER STREET SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 542. 


Usual sizes. Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt. 
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NEW SEAMLESS WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 543. 
Usual sizes. 


Price, 15 cents. 

The petticoat No. 352 is a good model for 
any silk or cotton petticoat, or for the drop- 
skirt of a gown. It fits well around the top, 
and has decided ad- 
vantages over the 
usual seven - gore 
skirt in the opening 
at the left side of 
the back instead of 
at the centre, and in 
the group of pleats 
which give a fulness 


at the back needed 
by most women’s 
figures. 

That the pleated 


skirt has not yet lost 
its hold on the pop- 
ular favor is 





an- 

nounced by fashion 

writers and artists BACK OF NO, 543. 
here and abroad, so 

we may be sure of its correctness for at 


least one more season. The box-pleated model 
illustrated here in the winter street suit No. 
542 shows a pretty variation in the buttoned 
tabs, which also appear on the coat and 
sleeves. The skirt is a good one for heavy 
or for light weight cloths, while the coat is 











one which will not be too difficult for the 
home dressmaker <o make successfully. The 
seam at each side of the front, continuing to 
the shoulder, is easily fitted even over a full 
figure. The coat is that best of all models 
for winter, a half - fitted, medium - length 
jacket. 

A seamless waist sounds impossible, and 
yet in model No. 543 such a waist is shown 
—one which has no seam except the one join- 
ing the sleeve to the waist. The waist itself 
is cut in one piece, the yoke part coming 
without seam over the shoulder and being 
joined to the front with the edge turned in 
and stitched. The sleeve, also, is made in one 
piece, the top side being stitched over on to 











SIMPLE AUTUMN MORNING DRESS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 544 


Usual sizes. Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 
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BOX-PLEATED BLOUSE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 545. 


Usual sizes. Price, 15 cents. 


the lower part. A shield and standing collar 
are in separate pieces, of course. 

The morning dress has for its skirt a pat- 
tern which may equally well be used for 
cloth street suits or 
for simple short silk 
gowns. It is easily 
fitted to any figure 
except where the hips 
are unusually large 
in proportion to the 
belt measure. In 
such a case some 
skill is required to 
fit the side pleats 
over the hip. The 
waist fastens up the 
left side of the front 
under the box pleat, 
the collar fastening 
at. the back. There 
is a single box pleat 
at the centre of the 
back. The vest, collar, and cuff may be 
made of a different material. 

Blouse pattern No. 545 is one which may 
be used for wool or silk waists. It is de- 
signed for a lace yoke, collar, and lower 
sleeves and embroidery on the pleats, but this 
latter is not necessary. If a simpler waist is 
desired plain silk or cloth may be used. 





BACK OF NO. 545. 
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A PUZZLE: FIND THE BUDS WHOSE CHAPERON IS ENJOYING THE PARTY 

















* INSTEAD OF BUYING ME A CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
JOHNNIE DEAR, WOULDN’T YOU JEST AS LEAVE GET 
DE CHILDREN SOMETHING?” 





“| THOUGHT YOU SAID YOU HAD AN ENGAGE- DURATION 
MENT WITH MR. JONES AT TWO O'CLOCK?” Knicker. “ How long did the new cook stay?” 
“So I HAVE; BUT, OF COURSE, HE WON’T EXPECT Mrs. Knicker. “I couldn’t tell exactly; the 


ME UNTIL HALF PAST THREE.” clock stopped.” 
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“ THERE’S NOTHING HALF SO SWEET IN LIFE AS LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM!” 
A BRICK 


Knicker. “ Which side of the house does the 
baby resemble ?” 

Bocker. “ The outside. Don’t you see how red 
he is?” 





“ MoTHER, DO ELEPHANTS HAVE HORNS?” “On, WILLIE, TER TINK OF HEK TURNING ME 
“ No, REGGIE, OF COURSE NOT.” DOWN AFTER ALL DE MONEY I’vVE SPENT FER ICE- 
“ THEN HOW CAN THEY TRUMPET?” CREAM SODYS AND CANDY FER HER!” 
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pessimist. Even children unconsciously fall into line when they clamor 
“ 


i work is one of our greatest blessings no one doubts unless he is a 


for “something to do,” and demand new games and other outlets for 
their energies. But while work and the power and desire to be laboring 
bless us beyond reckoning, wasted labor is one 





ea pan of the saddest wastes of life. There is so much 
3. ae > that is beautiful, so much that is fascinating in 
. ” the myriad forms which work presents to us, that 














instead of being a trifling matter it becomes a 
sin to waste good strength, good courage, and good time over that which is 
needless. Women are frequent victims of useless work. 

Most of the useless work comes from the accustomed acceptance of things 
as they are. There is scarcely a home in city or country which does not 
illustrate this point. The idea of a woman’s designing a house is almost 
wholly foreign to the common scheme of living, and yet a woman has to live 
in the house, to use it as a tool in making the home, and to spend her strength 
ruling this little kingdom over which she is queen. Where will you find the 
house whose builder helped her in her unceasing battle against dust? The 
wainscots are panelled and lined, the newel posts and banisters are grooved and 
cut and curved, the window-casings are heavy with mouldings, scroll-work, and 
knobs, all satanic in their possibilities of receiving and retaining dust. Pa- 
tiently, day in and day out, women wipe the dust out of these meaningless 
ledges and mouldings, and dig it out of the crevices and lines, only to renew 
the struggle and do it all over again. 

It is not alone the builder who is blind to woman’s ceaseless, useless toil; 
the factory joins with him. The idea of turning out ornamental finish, re- 
gardless of the simplest art principles, possesses the lumber merchant, and he 
turns it out by millions of feet. It sells well, and that is all that is needed. 
A daring woman once thought that at least she could have her little country 
home built simply. “I have fought dust all my life,” said she, “and now I 
am going to have this house absolutely free from woodwork that catches dust.” 

Did she succeed? Only partly, because there was no mill that had plain 
woodwork for sale. Her banister sticks had to be made to order, and so did 
her newel post, at an extra price, because such lumber was not kept in stock. 
It would not sell. The limit of the family purse, that power that conquers 
the most revolutionary, forced a few mouldings around her windows and 
curving lines about her doors. “I had the whole lumber business against me,” 
she mourned, as she wiped the dust from her door panels. 

Did you ever find a house or an apartment where the hooks in the closets 
and the shelves in the cupboards and closets were within reach of the ordinary 
woman? The carpenter has not been born who can divorce his mind from the 
belief that there are giants in these days. He places the hooks where they are 
convenient—for him—and he so puts in the shelves that their placing may 
stimulate the trade in step-ladders. Thousands of times the women all over 
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this great republic mount step-ladders or climb chairs or soap-boxes and pain- 
fully reach for Lizzie’s dresses, John’s winter flannels, Teddy’s shirts, and 
their own best hats. Talk of the need of physical culture for women! The 
woman in a home climbs mountains — whole ranges — before life ends her 
struggle with her shelves, and she cultivates both patience and gray hairs as 
she reaches every hour for the clothes-hooks. Did you ever hear of a woman 
who had the courage to make the carpenters alter her closets? The writer 
knows one. She is yet alive and bearing her fifty years with the grace of 
thirty. She made the carpenter lower his shelves and hooks before she would 
consent to enter her new house! 


- 








ISS ALICE BLYTHE TUCKER, Dean of Adelphi College, addressed 

the Mothers’ Club of New York recently and said an interesting thing 

in the course of her remarks upon college physical training for girls. “ It 

produces muscle and brawn,” she asserted, “ but too few of those qualities of 

bodily excellence that our best finishing schools 

seem able to develop. The fine restraint of body 

Grace or aie > that produces steadiness of poise and grace of 

in Women movement is sacrificed to the athletic boldness 

and tenacity which are necessary to success in 

the field and gymnasium. It often happens that the captain of a basket-ball 
team cannot enter or leave a room with grace and dignity.” 

The old order changes, giving place to new, truly. In the old order, such 
deficiency of grace was, indeed, deplorable. But in the old order, woman had 
no passion for strength, no mission to do the work of the world. Her mission 
was to please, and she came under the inevitable ruling that “ Those who live 
to please must please to live.” But in the new order things are changed. 
The awkwardness of our college girls nowadays, if they are awkward, comes 
largely from the new feminine ideals of bodily strength. The athletic girl 
is a protest, a sign of the times. The captain of the basket-ball team is far 
more concerned about making a goal than entering a drawing-room with 
dignity. Many girls frankly do not care about society and its formalities at 
all, and only go into it for a season or two to satisfy their relatives, before 
taking up some independent work of their own. The days of the backboard, 
the teacher of deportment, the “ potatoes, prunes, prisms ” methods of grace 
and charm, are gone. On the whole, we may be thankful for it. 

There are signs, however, that the worship of strength, as divorced from 
grace, and the craving for a share in the activities of the world, are passing 
over into a wiser view of things. Woman has taken a stride forward; but 
strides are proverbially ungraceful, and she is beginning to recognize the fact. 
The woman of the future will be strong, but with that poised and controlled 
strength which is also exquisite grace. She will use her full powers in her 
own full sphere, consumed with no desire to do man’s work for him, but 
content to answer perfectly for her own share. In this transition period she 
makes mistakes. Awkwardness is one of them. But woman is, above all, a 
creature of insight. She cannot be argued out of her blunders; but when she 
sees them—! We are not afraid that the American girl will stay awkward 
as the march of progress goes on. 
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BY ROBERT HICHENS 


{Author of The Gardenof Allah] 


CHAPTER XVI 
TASPARE,” Eric said, hasti- 
ly, “we can’t be back to 
meet the signora now. Even 
if we went at once we 

should be hours late—and 
' the donkeys are tired, per- 
haps. They will go slowly unless they have 
a proper rest. It is a dreadful pity, but I 
think if the signora knew she would wish 
us to stay now till the fair is over. She 
would not wish to spoil your pleasure. Do 
you think she would?” 

“Non, signore. The signora always wishes 
people to be happy.” 

“Even if we went at 
night before we got back.” 

“Si, signore.” 

“T think we had better stay—at any rate 
till the auction is finished and we have had 
something to eat. Then we will go.” 

“Va bene.” The boy sounded doubtful. 
“La povera signora!” he said. “ How dis- 
appointed she will be! She did want to 
speak to me. Her face was all red, she was 








once it would be 


so excited when she saw me, and her mouth 
was wide open like that!” 
Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XL 


He made a grimace, with earnest, heart- 
felt sincerity. ; 

“Tt cannot be helped. To-night we will 
explain everything and make the signora 
quite happy. Look here! Buy something 
for her. Buy her a present at the auction!” 

“Signorino!” Gaspare cried. “I will give 
her the clock that plays the ‘Tre Colori’! 
Then she will be happy again. Shall I?” 

“Si, si. And meet me in the market-place. 
Then we will eat something and we will start 
for home.” 

The boy darted away towards the water- 
course. His heart was light again. He had 
something to do for the signora, something 


that would make her very happy. Ah, when ‘ 
she heard the clock playing the “Tre 
Colori”; Mamma mia! 

He tore towards the watercourse in an 


agony lest he should be too late. 


Night was falling over the fair. The blue 
dress and the earrings had been chosen and 
paid for. The promenade of the beauties in 
the famous inherited brocades had taken 
place with éclat before the church of Sant 
Onofrio. Salvatore had acquired a donkey 
of strange beauty and wondrous strength, 




















THE CALL OF 
and Gaspare had reappeared in the Piazza 
accompanied by Amedeo, both laden with 
purchases and shining with excitement and 
happiness. Gaspare’s pockets were bulging, 
and he walked carefully, carrying in his 
hands a tortured-looking parcel. 

“Dov’é il mio padrone?” he asked, as he 


and Amedeo pushed through the dense 
throng. “ Dov’é il mio padrone?” 


He spied Erie and Maddalena sitting be- 
fore the ristorante listening to the perform- 
ance of a small Neapolitan boy with a crop- 
ped head, who was singing street songs in a 
powerful bass voice, and occasionally doing 
a few steps of a melancholy dance upon the 
pavement. The crowd billowed round them. 
A little way off the “ musica della citta,” sur- 
rounded by a circle of colored lamps, was 
playing a selection from the “ Puritani.” 
The strange ecclesiastical chant of the Ro- 
man ice-venders rose up against the music as 
if in protest. And these three definite and 


fighting melodies—of the Neapolitan, the 
band, and the ice-venders—detached them- 


selves from a foundation of ceaseless sound, 
contributed by the hundreds of Sicilians who 
swarmed about the ancient church, infested 
the narrow side streets of the village, looked 
down from the small baleonies and the win- 
dows of the houses, and gathered in mobs in 
the wine-shops and the trattorie. 

“Signorino! Signorino! Look!” 

Gaspare had reached Eric, and now stood 
by the little table at which his padrone and 
Maddalena were sitting, and placed the tor- 
tured parcel tenderly upon it. 

“Ts that the clock?” 

Gaspare did not reply in words, but his 
brown fingers deftly removed the string and 
paper and undressed his treasure. 

The clock was revealed, a great circle of 
blue and white standing upon short brass 
legs, and ticking loudly. 


“ Speranza mia, non piangere 
E il marinar fedele, 
Vedrai tornar dall’ Africa 
Tra un anno queste vele—” 


bawled the little boy from Naples. Gas- 
pare seized, the clock, turned a handle, lifted 
his hand in a reverent gesture bespeaking 
attention; there was a faint whir, and then, 
sure enough, the tune of the “Tre Colori” 
was tinkled blithely forth. 

“Eeco!” repeated Gaspare, triumphantly. 


“Mamma mia!” murmured Maddalena, 
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almost exhausted with the of the 
fair. 

“It’s wonderful!” said Eric. 

He, too, was a little tired, but not 
body. 

Gaspare wound the clock again, and again 
the tune was trilled forth, competing sturdily 
with the giant noises of the fair, a little voice 
that made itself audible by its clearness and 
precision. 

“ Eeco!” repeated Gaspare. “ Will not the 
signora be happy when she sees what I have 
brought her from the fair?’ He sighed 
from sheer delight in his possession, and the 
thought of his padrona’s joy and wonder in 
it. “Mangiamo?” he added, descending 
from heavenly delights to earthly necessities. 

“Yes, it is getting late,” said Eric. “ The 
fireworks will soon be beginning, sup- 


pose.” 


magic 


in 


I 


I have asked. 
But—are we 


“Not till ten, signorino. 
There will be dancing first. 
going to stay?’ 

Eric hesitated, but only for a second. 

“Yes,” he said. “Even if we went now 
the signora would be in bed and asleep long 
before we got home. We will stay to the end, 
the very end.” 

“Then we can say ‘Good morning’ to the 
signora when we get home,” said Gaspare. 

He was quite happy now that he had this 
marvellous present to take back with him. 
He felt that it would make all things right, 
would sweep away all lingering disappoint- 
ment at their absence and the want of wel- 
come. 

Salvatore did not appear at the meal. He 
had gone off to stable his new purchase with 
the other donkeys, and now, having got a 
further sum of money out of the Inglese, 
was drinking and playing cards with the 
fishermen of Catania. But he knew where 
his girl and Erie were, and that Gaspare and 
Amadeo were with them. And he knew, too, 
that the Inglese’s signora had come back. 
He told the news to the fishermen. 

“To-night, when he gets home, his ‘ cristi- 
ana’ will be waiting for him. Per Dio! it 
is over for him now. We shall see little more 
of him.” 

“ And get little more from him!” said one 
of the fishermen, who was jealous of Salva- 
tore’s good fortune. 

Salvatore laughed loudly. He had drunk 
a good deal of wine and he had had a great 
deal of money given to him. 
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“T shall find another English fool, per- 
haps!” he said. “Chi lo sa?” 

“ And his cristiana?” asked another fisher- 
man. “ What is she like?” 

‘“ Like!” cried Salvatore, pouring out an- 
other glass of wine and spitting on the dis- 
colored floor, over which hens were running, 
“what is any cristiana like?” 

And he repeated the contadino’s proverb: 

““Ta mugghieri @ comu la gatta: si l’ac- 
carizzi, idda ti gratta!’” 

“Perhaps the Inglese will get scratched 
to-night,” said the first fisherman. 

“T don’t mind,” rejoined Salvatore. 
us a fresh pack of cards, Fortunato. 
for ’em.” 

And he flung down a lira on the wine- 
stained table. 

Gaspare, now quite relieved in his mind, 
gave himself up with all his heart to the en- 
joyment of the last hours of the fair, and 
was unwearied in calling on his padrone to 
do the same. When the evening meal was 
over he led the party forth into the crowd 
that was gathered about the music, he took 
them to the shooting-tent and made them try 
their luck at the little figures which calmly 
presented grotesquely painted profiles to the 
eager aim of the contadini; he made them 
eat ices which they bought at the beflagged 
eart. of the ecclesiastical Romans, whose 
eternally chanting voices made upon Eric 
a sinister impression, suggesting to his mind 
—he knew not why—the thought of death. 
Finally, prompted by Amedeo, he drew Eric 
into a room where there was dancing. 

It was crowded with men and women, was 
rather dark and very hot. In a corner there 
was a grinding organ, whose handle was 
turned by a perspiring man in a long woollen 
cap. Beside him, hunched up on a window- 
sill, was a shepherd boy who accompanied the 
organ upon a flute of reed. Round the walls 
stood a throng of gazers, and in the middle 
of the floor the dancers performed vigorously, 
dancing now a polka, now a waltz, now a 
mazurka, now an elaborate country dance in 
which sixteen or twenty people took part, 
now a tarantella, called by many of the 
contadini “La Fasola.” No sooner had 
they entered the room than Gaspare gently 
but firmly placed his arm round his padrone’s 
waist, took his left hand, and bezan to turn 
him about in a slow waltz, while Amedeo 
followed the example given with Maddalena. 
Round and round they went among the 
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other couples. The organ in the corner 
ground out a wheezy tune. The reed flute 
of the shepherd boy twittered, as perhaps, long 
ago, on the great mountain that looked down 
in the night above the village, a similar flute 
twittered from the woods: to Empedocles 
climbing upward for the last time towards 
the plume of smoke that floated from the 
voleano. And then Amedeo and Gaspare 
danced together, and Eric’s arm was about the 
waist of Maddalena. 

It was the first time that he had danced 
with her, and the mutual act seemed to him 
to increase their intimacy, to carry them a 
step forward in this short and curious friend- 
ship which was now, surely, very close to its 
end. They did not speak as they danced. 
Maddalena’s face was very solemn, like the 
face of one taking part in an important 
ceremonial. And Eric, too, felt serious, even 
sad. The darkness and heat of the room, the 
melancholy with which all the tunes of a 
grinding organ seem impregnated, the com- 
plicated sounds from the fair outside, from 
which now and again the voices of the Ro- 
man ice-venders detached themselves, even 
the tapping of the heavy boots of the dancers 
upon the floor of brick—all things in this 
hour moved him to a certain dreariness of 
the spirit which was touched with sentimen- 
tality. This fair-day was coming to an end. 
He felt as if everything were coming to an 
end. 

Every dog has his day. The old saying 
came to his mind. “ Every dog has his day 
—and mine is over.” 

He saw in the dimness of the room the 
face of Hermione at the railway-carriage 
window. It was the face of one on the edge 
of some great beginning. But she did not 
know. Hermione did not know. 

The dance was over. Another was formed, 
a country dance. Again Eric was Madda- 
lena’s partner. Then came “La Fasola,” in 
which Amedeo proudly showed forth his well- 
known genius and Gaspare rivalled him. But 
Eric thought, it was not like the tarantella 
upon the terrace before the house of the 
priest. The brilliancy, the gayety of that 
rapture in the sun were not present here be- 
tween farewells. A longing to be in the open 
air under the stars came to him, and when 
at last the grinding organ stopped, he said 
to Gaspare: 


“T’m going outside. You'll find me there 


when you’ve finished dancing.” 
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“Va bene, signorino. In a quarter of an 
the fireworks will be beginning.” 

“And then we must start off at once.” 

“Si, signore.” 

The organ struck up again and Amedeo took hold 
of Gaspare by the waist. 

* Maddalena, come out with me.” 

She followed him. She was tired. Festivals 
were few in her life, and the many excitements of 
this long day had told upon her, but the fatigue 
was the fatigue of happiness. They sat down on 
a wooden bench set against the outer wall of the 
house. No one else was sitting there, but many 
people were passing to and fro, and they could see 
the lamps round the “ Musica Leoncavallo,” and 
hear it Oghting and conquering the twitter of the 
shepherd boy's flute and the weary wheezing of 
the organ within the house. A great, looming dark- 


hour 


ness rising towards the stars dominated the hum- 
ming village. Etna was watching over the last 
glories of the fair. 

“Have you been happy to-day, Maddalena’ Eric 
asked. 

“Si, signore, very happy. And you?” 

He did not answer. 

“It will all be very different to-morrow,” he said. 


He was trying to realize to-morrow, but he could 
not. 

“ We need not think of to-morrow,”’ Maddalena said. 

She arranged her skirt with her hands, and 
crossed one foot over the other. 

“ Do you always live for the day?” Eric asked her. 

She did not understand him. 

“1 do not want to think of to-morrow,” she said. 
“ There will be no fair then.” 

“ And you would like always to be at the fair?” 


“Si, signore, always.’ There was a great con- 
viction in her simple statement. “ And you, signori- 
no?” : 


She was curious about him to-night. 

“I don’t know what I should like,” he said. 

He looked up at the great darkness of Etna, and 
again a longing came to him to climb up, far up, 
into those beech forests that looked towards the 
Isles of Lipari. He wanted greater freedom. Even 
the fair was prison. 

“But I think,” he said, after a pause, “I think 
I should like to carry you off, Maddalena, up there, 
far up on Etna.” 

He remembered his feeling when he had put his 
arms round her in the dance. It had been like 
putting his arms round ignorance that wanted to 
be knowledge. Who would be Maddalena's teacher? 


Not he. And yet he had almost intended to have 
hig revenge upon Salvatore. 

“Shall we go now?’ he said. “Shall we go off 
to Etna, Maddalena?” 

“Signorino!” She gave a little laugh. “ We 


must go home after the fireworks.” 

“Why should we? Why should we not take the 
donkeys now? Gaspare is dancing. Your father is 
playing cards. No one would notice. Shall we? 
Shall we go now and get the donkeys, Maddalena?’ 

But she replied: 

“A girl can only go like that with a man when 
she is married.” 

“That's not true,” he said. 
that with a man she loves.” 

“But then she is wicked, and the Madonna will 
not hear her when she prays, signorino.”’ 

“ Wouldn’t you do anything for a man you really 
loved? Wouldn’t you forget everything? Wouldn’t 
you forget even the Madonna?” 

She looked at him. “ Non lo so.” 

It seemed to him that he was answered. 

“ Wouldn't you forget the Madonna for me?’ he 
whispered, leaning towards her. 

There was a loud report close to them, a whiz- 
zing noise, a deep murmur from the crowd, and in 
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the clear sky above Etna the first rocket burst, 
showering down a cataract of golden stars, which 
streamed towards the earth, leaving trails of fire 
behind them. 

The sound of the grinding organ and of the shep- 
herd boy’s flute ceased in the dancing-room, and the 
crowd within rushed out into the market-place. 

“Signorino! Signorino! Come with me! We 
cannot see properly here. I know where to go. There 
will be wheels of fire, and masses of flowers, and 
a picture of the Regina Margherita. Presto! Presto!" 

Gaspare had hold of Eric by the arm. 

“ —’ finito!”’ Eric murmured.” It seemed to him 
that the last day of his wild youth was at an end. 
“ E’ finito!’ he repeated. 

But there was still an hour. 

And who can tell what an hour will bring forth? 


CHAPTER XVII 


T was nearly two o’clock in the morning when 
| Eric and Gaspare said good-by te Maddalena and 

her father on the road by Isola Bella. Salvatore 
had left the three donkeys at Cattaro, and had 
come the rest of the way on foot, while Maddalena 
rode Gaspare’s beast. 

“The donkey you bought is for Maddalena,” 
had said to him. 

And the fisherman had burst into effusive thanks. 
But already he had his eye on a possible customer 
in Cattaro. As soon as the Inglese had gone back 
to his own country the donkey would be resold at a 
good price. What did a fisherman want with don- 
keys, and how was an animal to be stabled on the Si- 
rens’ Isle? As soon as the Inglese was gone Salvatore 
meant to put a fine sum of money into his pocket. 

“ Addio, signorino!’ he said, sweeping off his 
hat with the wild, half-impudent gesture that was 
peculiar to him. “I kiss your hand and I kiss the 
hand of your signora.” 

He bent down his head as if he were going to 


Eric 


translate the formal phrase into an action, but 
Eric drew back. 

“ Addio, Salvatore,” he said. 4 

His voice was low. 

“ Addio, Maddaiena!"’ he added. 

She murmured something in reply. Salvatore 
looked keenly from one to the other. 

“Are you tired, Maddalena?’ he asked, with a 


sort of rough suspicion. 

“ Si,” she answered. 

She followed him slowly across the railway line 
towards the sea, while Eric and Gaspare turned 
their donkeys’ heads towards the mountain. 


They rode upward in_ silence. Gaspare was 
sleepy. His head nodded loosely as he rode, but 
his hands never let go their careful hold of the 
clock. Round about him his many purchases were 
earefully disposed, fastened elaborately to the big 
saddle. The roses, faded now, were still above his 
ears. Eric rode behind. He was not sleepy. He 


felt as if he would never sleep again. 

As they drew nearer to the house of the priest 
Gaspare pulled himself together with an effort, 
half turned on his donkey, and looked round at his 
padrone. 

*“ Signorino?” 

lt hg 

“Do you think the signora will be asleep?” 

“| don’t know. I suppose so.” 

The boy looked wise. 

“I do not think so,” he said, firmly. 

“ What—at three o’clock in the morning !"’ 

“| think the signora will be on the terrace watch- 
ing for us.” 

Erie’s lips twitched. 

“Chi io sa?” he replied. 

He tried to speak carelessly, but where was his 
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habitual carelessness of spirit, his carelessness of 
a boy, now? He felt that he had lost it forever, 
lost it in that last hour of the fair. 

“ Signorino ‘” 

“ Well?” 

“Where were you and Maddalena when I was 
helping with the fireworks?” 

“ Close by.” 

“Did you see them all? 
Margherita?” 

‘ve 

“I looked round for you, 
you.” 

“ There was such a crowd and it was dark.” 

“Yes. Then you were there, where I left you?’ 

“We may have moved a little, but we were not 
far off.” 

“I cannot think why I could not find you when 
the fireworks were over.” 

“It was the crowd. I thought it best to go to 
the stable without searching for you. I knew you 
and Salvatore would be there.” 

The boy was silent for a moment. Then he said: 

“Salvatore was very angry when he saw me 
come into the stable without you.” 

“ Why?” 

“He said I ought not to have left my padrone.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“TI told him I would not be spoken to by him. 
If you had not come in just then I think there 
would have been a baruffa. Salvatore is a bad 
man, and always ready with his knife. And he had 
been drinking.” 

“He was quiet enough coming home.” 

“I do not like his being so quiet.” 

“ What does it matter?’ 

Again there was a pause. Then Gaspare said: 

“Now that the signora has come back we shall 
not go any more to the Casa delle Sirene, shall we?” 

“No, I don’t suppose we shall go any more.” 

“It is better like that, signorino. It is much 
better that we do not go.” 

Eric said nothing. 

“We have been there too often,” added Gaspare. 


Did you see the Regina 


but I could not see 


“TI am glad the signora has come back. I am 
sorry she ever went away.” 
“It was not our fault that she went,” Eric said, 


in a hard voice like that of a man trying to justify 
something, to defend himself against some accusa- 
tion. “ We did not want the signora to go.” 

“No, signore.” 

Gaspare sounded almost apologetic. 
little startled by his padrone’s tone. 

“It was a pity she went,” he continued. 
poor signora—” 

“Why is it such a pity?” Eric interrupted, al- 
most roughly, almost suspiciously. “Why do you 
say ‘the poor signora’?” 

Gaspare stared at him with open surprise. 

“TI only meant—”" 

“The signora wished to go to Africa. 
cided for herself. 
the poor signora.” 

“No, signore.” 

The boy’s voice recalled Eric to prudence. 

“It was very good of her to go,” he said, more 
quietly. “ Perhaps she has saved the life of the 
sick signore by going.” 

“Si, signore.’ 

Gaspare said no more, but as they rode up, draw- 
ing ever nearer to the bare mountainside and the 
house of the priest, Eric's heart reiterated the 
thought of the boy. Why had Hermione ever gone? 
What a madness it had all been, her going, his 
staying! He knew it now for a madness, a madness 
of the summer, of the hot, the burning south. In 
this terrible quiet of the mountains, without the 
sun, without the laughter and the voices and the 
movement of men, he understood that he had been 


He was a 


“ The 
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mad, that there had been something in him, not 
all himself, which had run wild, despising restraint. 
And he had known that it was running wild, and 
he had thought to let it go just so far and no 
farther. He had set a limit of time to his wildness 
and its deeds. And he had set another limit. Sure- 
ly he had. He had not ever meant to go too far. 
And then, just when he had said to himself “ EF’ 
finito!"" the irrevocable was at hand, the moment 
of delirium in which all things that should have 
been remembered were forgotten. What had led 
him? What spirit of evil? Or had he been led at 
ally Had not he rather deliberately forced his 
way to the tragic goal whither, through all these 
sunlit days, these starry nights, his feet had been 
tending? 

He looked upon himself as a man looks upon a 
stranger whom he has seen commit a crime which 
he could never have committed. Mentally he took 
himself into custody, he tried, he condemned him- 
self. In this hour of acute reaction the cool justice 
of the Englishman judged the passionate impulse 
of the Sicilian, even marvelled at it, and the heart 
of the Dancing Faun cried: “What am I, what am 
I really?” and did not find the answer. 

* Signorino?”’ 

“ Yes, Gaspare.” 

“When we get to that rock we ghall see 
house.” 

“I know.” 

How eagerly he had looked upward to the little 
white house on the mountain on that first day in 
Sicily, with what joy of anticipation, with what 
an exquisite sense of liberty and of peace! The 
drowsy wail of the Pastorale had come floating 
down to him over the olive-trees almost like a 
meiody that stole from Paradise. But now he 
dreaded the turn of the path. He dreaded to see 
the terrace wall, the snowy building it protected. 
And he felt as if he were drawing near to a terror, 
and as if he could not face it, did not know how to 
face it. 

* Signorino, there is no light! 


the 


Look !" 


“The signora and Lucrezia must be asleep at 
this hour.” 

“If they are what are we to do? Shall we 
wake them?’ 

“ No, no.” ; 


He spoke quickly, in hope of a respite. 

“We will wait—we will not disturb them.” 

Gaspare looked down at the parcel he was hold- 
ing with such anxious care. 

“I would like to play the ‘ Tre Colori,’” he said. 
“I would like the first thing the signora hears 
when she wakes to be the ‘ Tre Colori.’” 

“Hush! We must be very quiet.” 

The noise made on the path by the tripping feet 
of the donkeys was almost intolerable to him. It 
must surely wake the deepest sleeper. They were 
now on the last ascent where the mountainside was 
bare. Some stones rattled downward, causing a 
sharp, continuous sound. It was answered by an- 
other sound, which made both Gaspare and Eric 
draw rein and puli up. 

As, on that first day in Sicily, Erie had been 
welcomed by the Pastorale, so he was welcomed by 
it now. What an irony that was to him! For an 
instant his lips curved in a bitter smile. But the 
smile died away as he realized things, and a strange 
sadness took hold of his heart. For it was not 
the ceramalla that he heard in this still hour, but 
a piano played softly, monotonously, with a dreamy 
tenderness that made it surely one with the tender- 
ness of the deep night. And he knew that Hermi- 
one had been watching, that she had heard him 
coming, that this was her welcome, a welcome from 
the depths of her pure, true heart. How much the 
music told him! How clearly it spoke to him! And 
how its caress flagellated his bare soul! Hermione 
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had returned expectant of welcome and had found 
nothing, and instead of coming out upon the ter- 
race, instead of showing surprise, vexation, jeal- 
ous curiosity, of assuming the injured air that even 
a good woman can scarcely resist displaying in a 
moment of acute disappointment, she sent forth 
this delicate salutation to him from afar, the sweet- 
est that she kuew, the one she herself loved best. 

Tears came into his eyes as he listened. Then he 
shut his eyes and said to himself, shuddering, 

“Oh, you beast! you beast!” 

“It is the signora!” said Gaspare, turning round 
on his donkey. “She does not know we are here, 
and she is playing to keep herself awake.” 

He looked down at his clock, and his eyes began 
to twinkle. . 

“T am glad the signora is awake!” he said. 
“Signorino, let us get off the donkeys and leave 
them at the arch, and let us go in without any 


noise.” 

“But perhaps the signora knows that we are 
here,” Eric said. 

Directly he had heard the music he knew that 


Hermione was aware of their approach. 

“No, no, signore. I am sure she does not, or 
she would have come out to meet us. Let us leave 
the donkeys!" 

He sprang off softly. 
his example. 

“ Now, signure !” 

The boy too&® him by the hand and led him on 
tiptoe to the terrace, making him crouch down close 
to the open French window. The Pastorale was 
louder here. It never ceased, but returned again 
and again with the delicious monotony that made it 
memorable and wove a spell round those who loved 
it. As he listened to it Eric fancied he could hear 
the breathing of the player, and he felt that she 
was listening, too, listening tensely for footsteps on 
the terrace. 

Gaspare looked up at him with bright eyes. The 
boy's whole face was alive with a gay and mis- 
chievous happiness as he turned the handle at the 
back of his clock slowly, slowly, till at last it 
would turn no more. Then there tinkled forth to 
join the Pastorale the clear trilling melody of the 
“Tre Colori.” 

The music in the room ceased abruptly. There 
was a rustling sound as the player moved. Then 
Hermione’s voice, with something trembling through 
it that was half a sob, half a little burst of happy 
laughter, called out: 

“ Gaspare, how dare you interrupt my concert?” 

“Signora! Signora!’ cried Gaspare, and, spring- 
ing up, he darted into the sitting-room. 

But Eric, though he lifted himself up quickly, 
stood where he was with his hand set hard against 
the wall of the house. He heard Gaspare kiss 
Hermione’s hand. Then he heard her say, 

*“ But, but, Gaspare—" 

He took his hand from the wall with an effort. 
His feet seemed glued to the ground, but at last 
he was in the room. 

“ Hermione!” he said. 

“ Eric !” 

He felt her strong hands, 
like all the woman, on his. 

“Cento di questi giorni!’’ she said. “Ah, but 
it is better than all the birthdays in the world!" 

He wanted to kiss her, not to please her, but for 
himself he wanted to kiss her, but he dared not. 
He felt that if his lips were to touch hers—she 
must know. To excuse his avoidance of the natural 
greeting he looked at Gaspare. 

“I know!” she whispered. 
gotten !" 

She was alluding to that morning on the terrace 
when he came up from the fishing. They loosed 
their hands. Gaspare set the clock playing again. 


Mechanically Eric followed 


strong and yet soft 


“You haven't for- 
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“What a beauty!” Hermione said, glad to hide 
her emotion for a moment till she and Eric could 
be alone. *“ What a marvel! Where did you find 
it, Gaspare—at the fair’ 

“ Si, signora!"’ 

Solemnly he handed it, still playing brightly, to 
his padrona, just a little reluctantly, perhaps, but 
very gallantly. 

“It is for you, signora.” 

“ A present—oh, Gaspare !” 

Again her voice was veiled. 
hand and touched the boy's hand. 


She put out her 


“Grazie! How sweetly it plays! You thought of 
me.” 

There was a silence till the tune was finished. 
Then Eric said: 


* Hermione, I don’t know what to say. 
should be at the fair the day you arrived! Why— 
why didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t you write?” 

* You didn’t know, then!” 

The words came very quickly, very eagerly. 

“Know! Didn't Lucrezia tell you that we had 
no idea’”’ 

“Poor Lucrezia! She's in a dreadful 
I found her in the village.” 

“No!” Erie cried, thankful to turn the conversa- 
tion from himself, though only for an instant. “I 
specially told her to stay here. I specially—’" 

“Well, but, poor thing, as you weren't expecting 
me! But I wrote, Eric, I wrote a letter telling 
you everything, the hour we were coming—” 

“It’s Don Paolo!” exclaimed Gaspare, angrily. 
* He hides away the letters. He lets them lie some- 
times in his office for months. To-morrow I will 
go and tell him what I think; I will turn out every 
drawer.” 

“It is too bad!” Erie said. 

“Then you never had it?” 

* Hermione "—he stared at the open door—* you 
think we should go to the fair if—” 

“No, no, I never thought so. I only wondered. 
It all seemed so strange!” 

“It is too horrible!” Eric said, with heavy em- 
phasis. “And Artois—no rooms ready for him. 
What can he have thought?’ 

* As I did, that there had been a mistake. 
does it matter now? Just at the moment I was 
dreadfully, oh, dreadfully disappointed. I saw 
Gaspare at the fair. And you saw me, Gaspare?" 

“Si, signora. I ran all the way to the station, 
but the train had gone.” 

“But I didn't see you, Eric. 

Gaspare opened his 
not give him time. 

“IT was there, too, in the fair.” 

“ But of course you weren't looking at the train?” 

“Of course not. And when Gaspare told me, it 
was too late to do anything. We couldn’t get back 
in time, and the donkeys were tired, and so—” 

“Oh, I'm glad you didn’t hurry back. What good 
would it have done then?’ There was a touch of 
constraint in her voice. “ You must have thought I 
should be in bed.” 

“ Yes, we did.” 

“And so I ought to be now. I believe I am tre- 
mendously tired, but--but I'm so _ tremendously 
something else that I hardly know.” 

The constraint had gone. 

“The signora is happy because she is back in my 
country,” Gaspare remarked, with pride and an 
air of shrewdness. 

He nodded his head. The faded 
above his ears. Hermione smiled at him. 

“He knows all about it,” she said 
we are ever to go to bed!” 

Gaspare looked from her to his padrone. 

* Buona notte, signora,’”’ he said, gravely. 
notte, signorino. Buon riposo!” 

“Buon riposo!’’ echoed Hermione. “It is blessed 
to hear that again. I do love the clock, Gaspare.” 

The boy beamed at her and went reluctantly away 


That we 


condition. 


What 


Where were you? 
lips to speak, but Eric did 


roses shook 


“Well, if 


“ Buona 
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to find the donkeys. At that moment Eric would 
have given almost anything to keep him. He 
dreaded unspeakably to be alone with Hermione. 
But it had to be. Me must face it. He must seem 
natural, happy. 

“Shall I put the clock down?’ he asked. 


He went to her, took the clock, carried it to 
the writing-table and put it down. 

“ Gaspare was so happy to bring it to you.” 

He turned. He felt desperate. He came to 


Hermione and put out his hands. 

“TI feel so bad that we weren’t here,” he said. 

“That is it!" 

There was a sound of deep relief in her voice. 
Then she had been puzzled by his demeanor! He 
must be natural; but how? It seemed to him as if 
never in all his life could he have felt innocent, 
careless, brave. Now he was made of cowardice. 
He was like a dog that crawls with its belly to the 
floor. He got hold of Hermione’s hands. 

“I feel—I feel horribly, horribly bad!” 

Speaking the absolute truth, his voice was abso- 
lutely sincere, and he deceived her utterly. 

‘ Eric,” she said, “I believe it’s upset you so 
much—that you are shy of me.” 

She laughed happily. 

“Shy--of me!" 

He tried to laugh, 
awkwardly. 


too, and kissed her abruptly, 
All his natural grace was gone from 
him. But when he kissed her she did not know it. 
Her lips clung to his with a tender passion, a 
fealty that terrified him. 

“She must know!” he thought. “She must feel 
the truth. My lips must tell it to her.” 

And when at last they drew away from each other 
his eyes asked her furiously a question, asked it of 
her eyes. 

“What is it, Eric?’ 

He said nothing. She dropped her eyes and red- 
dened slowly, till she looked much younger than 
usual, strangely like a girl. 

“You haven’t—-you haven’t—” 


There was a sound of reserve in her voice, and 
yet a sound of triumph, too. She looked up at him 
again. 

“Do you guess that I have something to tell 
you?” she said, slowly. 

“Something to tell me!" he repeated, dully. 

He was so intent on himself, on his own evil- 


doing, that it seemed to him as if everything must 
have some connection with it. 

“ Ah,” she said, quickly: “no, I see you weren't.” 

“What is it?” he asked, but without real inter- 
est. 

‘I can't tell you now,” she said. 

Gaspare went by the window dence the donkeys. 

“ Buona notte, signora !”’ 

It was a very happy voice. 

“ Buona notte, Gaspare. Dormite bene.” 

Price caught at the last words. 

“We must sleep,” he said. 
we'll—”" 

“Tell each other everything. 

She put her arm through his. 

“ Bric, if you knew how I feel!” 

“ Yes?” he said, trying to make his voice eager, 
buoyant. 7 


“To-morrow we'll— 


Yes, to-morrow !” 


* Yes? 

“If you knew how I’ve been longing to be back! 
And so often I've thought that I never should be 
here with you again, just in the way we were!” 

He cleared his throat. 

cr) Why » an 

“Tt ils so difficult to repeat a great, an intense 
happiness, I think.. But we will, we are repeating 
it, aren’t we?” 

Yes.” 


“When I got to the station to-day, and—and 


you weren’t there, I had a dreadful foreboding. It 
was foolish. The explanation of your not being there 
Of course I might have guessed it.’’ 
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was so simple. 


“Of course.” 

“ But in the first moment I felt as if you weren't 
there because I had lost you forever, because you 
had been taken away from me forever. It was such 
an intense feeling that it frightened me, it fright- 
ened me horribly. Put your arm round me, Eric. 
Let me feel what an idiot I have been!” 

He obeyed her and put his arm round her, and 
he felt as if his arm must tell her what she had 
not learnt from his lips. And she thought that 
now he must know the thing she had not told 
him. 

“ Don’t think of dreadful things,”’ he said. 

“TI won’t any more. I don’t think I could with 
you. To me you always mean the sun, light, and 
life, and all that is brave and beautiful !” 

He took his arm away from her. 

“Come, we must sleep, Hermione!” he said. “ It's 
nearly dawn. I can almost see the smoke on Etna.” 
He shut the French window and drew the bolt. 

She had gone into the bedroom and was stand- 
ing by the dressing-table. She did not know why, 
but a great shyness had come upon her. It was 
like a cloud enveloping her. Never before had 
she felt like this with Eric, not even when they 
were first married. She had loved him too utterly 
to be shy with him. He was still in the sitting- 
room, fastening the shutters of the window. She 
heard the creak of wood, the clatter of the iron 
bar falling into the fastener. Now he would come. 

But he did not come. He was moving about in 
the room. She heard papers rustling, then the lid 
of the piano shut down. He was putting every- 
thing in order. 

This orderliness was so unusual in Eric that it 
made a disagreeable impression upon her. She be- 
gan to feel as if he did not want to come into the 
bedroom, as if he were trying to put off the moment 
of coming. She remembered that he had seemed 
shy of her. What had come to them both to-night? 
Her instinct moved her to break through this pain- 
ful, this absurd constraint. 

“ Eric!” she called. 

and ys 

His voice sounded odd to her, almost like the 
voice of some other man, some stranger. 

“ Aren't you coming?” 

“ Yes, Hermione.” 

But still he did not come. 
said, 

“It's awfully hot to-night!” 

“After Africa it seems quite cool to me.” 

“Does it? I've been—since you've been away I've 
been sleeping ucarly always out-of-doors on the ter- 
race.” 

Now he came to the doorway and stood there. 
He looked at the white room, at Hermione. She 
had on a white tea-gown. It. seemed to him that 
everything here was white, everything but his soul. 
He felt as if he could not come into this room, 
could not sleep here to-night, as if it would be a 
desecration. Wher he stood in the doorway the 
painful shyness returned to her. 

“Have you?’ she said. 

eg 

“Do you—would you rather sleep there to-night?” 

She did not mean to say it. It was the last thing 
she wished to say. Yet she said it. It seemed to 
her that she was forced to say it. 

“Well, it’s much cooler there.” 

She was silent. 

“T could just put one or two rugs and cushions 
on the seat by the wall,” he said. “I shall sleep 
like a top. I'm awfully tired!” 

“ But—but the sun will soon be up, won’t it?” 

* Oh—then I can come in.” 

“ All right.” 

“Tll take the rugs from the sitting-room. 
—how’s Artois?’ 

* Much better. 


After a moment, he 


I say 


But he’s still weak.” 
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HE Italians understand 
the value of a meat flavor 
in seasoning. It tones up the 
digestion and gives that inde- 
scribable, savory flavor which 
tempts the appetite and de- 
lights the palate, says a 
famous cook. 
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Compote of Rice with Lettuce 


1 Cup of rice. 2 Tablespoons butter 
Boiling water % Teaspoon Armour’s Beef Extract. 
2 Teaspoons salt. A grain of thyme. 


Pick over rice and wash until water is clear; 
scatter rice, by spoonfuis into kettle of boiling 
salted water (about 2 quarts); boil 30 minutes. or 
until soft. Drain in colander and carefully pour 
over it about a quart of boiling hot water, drip a 
moment; return to kettle and season with butter 
and Armour’s Beef Extract melted together in a 
small basin. While adding the sauce, stir rice 
very lightly with 3-tined fork, until well mixed. 
Arrange in a mound upon rosette of lettuce leaves 
and serve at once as a vegetable with meat course. 


tis on oe 


Just a bit 
on the tip of a spoon 
Send for the latest edition of “Culinary Wrinkles,” the Armour Cook Book. 
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“ Poor chap!" 

“ He'll ride up to-morrow on a donkey.” 

“Good! I'm—I'm most awfully sorry about his 
rooms.” 

“What does it matter? I've made them 
nice already. He's perfectly comfortable.” 

“I'm glad. It’s all—it’s all been such a pity— 
about to-day, I mean.” 

“Don’t let's think of it! 
any more.” 

A passionate sound had stolen into her voice. 
She moved a step towards him. A sudden idea had 
come to her, an idea that stirred within her a great 
happiness, that made a flame of joy spring up in 
her heart. 

* Eric, you--you—” 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“You aren't vexed at my staying away so long? 
You aren’t vexed at my bringing Emile back with 
me?’ 

“ No, of course not,” 
you hadn't gone away.” 

And then he disappeared into the sitting-room, 
collected the rugs and cushions, opened the French 
window, and went out upon the terrace. Presently 
he called out: 

“TI shall sleep as I am, 
dressing. I'm awfully done. 

“ Good night!" she called. 

There was a quiver in her voice. And yet that 
flame of happiness had not quite died down. She 
remembered how~Sicilian he was. 

“But I'll make him forget it all,” she thought, 


quite 


Don't let's think of it 


he said. 


* But—but I wish 


Hermione, without un- 
Good night.” 


eagerly. “ To-morrow—to-morrow it will be all 
right. He's missed me, he’s missed me!” 
That thought was very sweet to her. It seemed 


to explain all things; this constraint of her hus- 
band, which had reacted upon her, this action of 
his in preferring to sleep outside—everything. He 
had always been like a boy. He was like a boy 
now. He could not conceal his feelings. He did 
not doubt her. She knew that. But he had been 
a little jealous about her friendship for Emile. 

She undressed. When she was ready for bed she 
hesitated a moment. Then she put a white shawl 
round her shoulders and stole quickly out of the 
room. She came upon the terrace. The stars were 
waning. The gray of the dawn was in the sky to- 
wards the east. Eric, stretched upon the rugs, with 
his face turned towards the terrace wall, was lying 
still. She went to him, bent down, and kissed 
him. 

“I love you,” she whispered—‘“ oh, so much!” 

She did not wait, but went away at once. When 
she was gone he put up his hand to his face. On 
his cheek there was a tear. 

“God forgive me!" he said to 
forgive me!” 

His body was shaken by a sob. 


himself. ‘ God 


CHAPTER XVII 
HEN the sun came up over the rim of the 
sea Eric ceased from his pretence of sleep, 
raised himself on his elbow, then sat up- 


right and looked over the ravine to the rocks of 
the Sirens’ Isle. The name seemed to him now a 
fatal name, and everything connected with his so- 


journ in Sicily fatal. Surely there had been a 
malign spirit at work. In this early morning hour 
his brain, though unrefreshed by sleep, was al- 


most unnaturally clear, feverishly busy. Something 
had met him when he first set foot in Sicily—so 


he thought now-——had met him with a fixed and 
evil purpose. And that purpose had never been 
abandoned. 


Old superstitions, inherited perhaps from a long 
chain of credulous Sicilian ancestors, were stirring 
in him. He did rot laugh at his idea, as a pure- 
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blooded Englishman would have laughed. 
dered it. le cherished it. 

On his very first evening in Sicily the spirit had 
led him to the wall, had directed his gaze to the 
far-off light in the house of the sirens. He remem- 
bered how strangely the little light had fascinated 
his eyes, and his mind through his eyes; how he had 
asked what it was; how, when Hermione had called 
him to come in to sleep, he had turned upon the 
steps to gaze down on it once more. Then he had 
not known why he gazed. Now he knew. The 
spirit that had met him by the sea in Sicily had 
whispered to him to look, and he had obeyed be- 
cause he could not do otherwise. 

He dwelt upon that thought, that he had obeyed 
because he had been obliged to obey. It was a 
palliative to his mental misery and his hatred of 
himself. The fatalism that is linked with super- 
stition got hold upon him and comforted him a 
little. He had not been a free agent. He had had 
to do as he had done. Everything had been ar- 
ranged so that he might sin. The night of the fish- 
ing had prepared the way for the night of the fair. 
If Hermione had stayed—but of course she had not 
stayed. The spirit that had kept him in Sicily had 
sent her across the sea to Africa. In the full flush 
of his hot-blooded youth, intoxicated by his first 
knowledge of the sun and of love, he had been left 
quite alone. Newly married, he had been abandoned 
by his wife, for a good, even perhaps a noble reason. 
Still, he had been abandoned—to himself, and the 
keeping of that spirit. Was it any wonder that he 
had fallen? He strove to think that it was not. In 
the night he had cowered before Hermione and had 
been cruel with himself. Now, in the sunshine, he 
showed fight. He strove to find excuses for him- 


He pon 


self. If he did not find excuses he felt that he 
could not face the day, face Hermione in sun- 
light. 

And now that the spirit had led him thus far 


surely its work was done, surely it would leave him 
alone. He tried to believe that. 

Then he thought of Maddalena. 

She was there, down there where the rising sun 
glittered on the sea. She surely was awake, as 
he was awake. She was thinking, wondering— 
perhaps weeping. 


He got up. He could, not look at the sea any 
more. The name “house of the sirens” sudden 
ly seemed to him a terrible misnomer, now that 


he thought of Maddalena perhaps weeping by the 
sea. 

He had his revenge upon Salvatore, but at what 
a cost! 

Salvatore! The fisherman’s face rose up before 
him. If he ever knew! Eric remembered his sen- 
sation that already, before he had done the fisher- 
man any wrong, the fisherman had condemned him. 
Now there was a reason for condemnation. He had 
no physical fear of Salvatore. He was not a man 
to be physically afraid of another man. But if 
Salvatore ever knew he might tell. He might tell 
Hermione. That thought brought with it to Eric a 
cold as of winter. The malign spirit might still 
have a purpose in connection with him, might still 
be near him, full of intention. He felt afraid of 
the Sicily he had loved. He longed to leave it. He 
thought of it as an isle of fear, where terrors 
walked in the midst of the glory of the sunshine, 
where fatality lurked beside the purple sea. 

* Eric!” 

He started. 
sitting-rocem. 

“You're not sleeping!" he said. He felt as if 
she had been there reading all his thoughts. 

“ And you!” she answered. 

“The sun woke me.” 

He lied instinctively. All his life with her would 
be a lie now, could never be anything else—unless — 

Ile looked at her hard and long in the eyes for 


Hermione was on the steps of the 
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The Food Value of Rice 


has been known and appreciated since the 
dawn of civilization. The daintiest and 
most tempting way of preparing rice for 
food is a decidedly modern invention. 
This marvelous process thoroughly cooks 
the rice kernel to a dainty nut-brown 
crispness, while expanding, or “ pufling” 


it to many times its normal size. 
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the first time since they had met after her return. 
Suppose he were to tell her, now, at once, in the 
stillness, the wonderful innocence and clearness of 
the dawn! For a moment he felt that it would be 
an exquisite relief, a casting down of an intolerable 
burden. She had such a splendid nature. She 
loved sincerity as she loved God. To her it was 
the one great essential quality, whose presence or 
absence made or marred the beauty of a human 
soul. He knew that. 

“Why do you look at me like that?” she said, 
coming down to him with the look of slow strength 
that was always characteristic of her. 

He dropped his eyes. 

“1 don’t know. How do you mean?” 

“As if you had something to tell me.” 

“ Perhaps—perhaps I have,” he answered. 

He was on the verge, the very verge of con- 
fession. She put her arm through his. When she 
touched him the impulse waned, but it did not die 
utterly away. 

“Tell it me,” she said. “I love to hear every- 
thing you tell me. I don’t think you could ever tell 
me anything that I should not understand.” 

“Are you—are you sure?” 

“TIT think so.” 

“ But "—he suddenly remembered some words of 
hers that, till then, he had forgotten—‘ but you 
had something to tell me.” 

eh tn 

“I want to hear it.” He could not speak yet. 
Perhaps presently he would be able to. 

“Let us go up to the top of the mountain,” she 
answered. “I feel as if we could see the whole is- 
land from there. And up there we shall get all 
the wind of the morning.” 

They turned towards the steep, bare slope and 
climbed it, while the sun rose higher as if attending 
them. At the summit there was a heap of stones. 

“Let us sit here,” Hermione said. ‘“ We can see 
everything from here, all the glories of the dawn.” 

“ Yes.” 

He was so intensely preoccupied by the debate 
within him that he did not remember that it was 
here, among these stones where they were sitting, 
that he had hidden the fragments of Hermione's 
letter from Africa telling him of her return on the 
day of the fair. 

They sat down with their faces towards the sea. 
The air up here was exquisitely cool. In the pel- 
lucid clearness of dawn the coast line looked en- 
chanted, fairylike, and full of delicate mystery. 
And its fading, in the far distance, was like a call- 
ing voice. Behind them the ranges of mountains 
held a few filmy white clouds, like laces, about their 
rugged peaks. The sea was a pale blue stillness, 
shot with soft grays and mauves and pinks, and 
dotted here and there with black specks that were 
the boats of fishermen. 

Hermione sat with her hands clasped round her 
knees, almost like a tall boy. Her face, browned by 
the African sun, was intense with feeling. 

“ Yes,” she said at last, “I can tell you here.” 

She looked at the sea, the coast line, then turned 
her head and gazed at the mountains. 


“We looked at them together,” she continued— 
“that last evening before I went away. Do you re- 
member, Eric?’ 

~ re 

“From the arch. It is better up here. Always, 
when I am very happy or very sad, my instinct 


would be to seek a mountain-top. 
great 
think. ’ 

“ What?" 

“Not to be an egoist In one’s joy, not to be a 
craven in one’s sorrow. You see, a great view sug- 
gests the world, the vastness of things, the multipli- 
eity of \ife. Ithink that must beit. And of course it 


The sight of 
spaces seen from a height teaches one, I 


reminds one, too, that one will soon be going away.” 
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“ Going away?’ 

“Yes. ‘The mountains will endure '—but we!” 

“Oh, you mean death.” 

“Yes. What is it makes one think most of death 
when—-when life, new life, is very near?” 

She had been gazing at the mountains and the 
sea, but now she turned and looked into his face. 

“Don’t you understand what I have to tell you?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head. He was still wondering 
whether he would dare to tell her of his sin. And 
he did not know. At one moment he thought that 
he could do it, at another that he would rather 
throw himself down over the precipice of the moun- 
tain than do it. 

“I don’t understand it at all.” 

There was a lack of interest in his voice, but 
she did not notice it. She was full of the wonder 
of the morning, the wonder of being again with him, 
and the wonder of what she had to tell him. 

“ Eric "—she put her hand on his—* the night I 
was crossing the sea to Africa I knew. All these 
days I have kept this secret from you because I 
could not write it. It seemed to me too sacred. I 
felt I must be with you when I told it. That night 
upon the sea I was very sad. I could not sleep. 
I was on deck looking always back, towards Sicily 
and you. And just when the dawn was coming I 
—I knew that a child was coming, too, a child of 
mine and yours.” 

She was silent. Her hand pressed his, and now 
she was again looking towards the sea. And it 
seemed to him that her face was new, that it was 
already the face of a mother. 

He said nothing and he did not move. He looked 
down at the heap of stones by which they were 
sitting, and his eyes rested on a piece of paper cov- 
ered with writing. It was a fragment of Hermione’s 
letter to him. As he saw it something sharp and 
cold, like a weapon made of ice, seemed to be plunged 
into him. He got up, pulling hard at her hand. 
She obeyed his hand. 

“What is it?’ she said, as they stood together. 
“You look—” 

He had become pale. 

“ Hermione!” he said. 

He was actually panting as if he had been run- 
ning. He moved a few steps towards the edge of 
the summit. She followed him. 

“You are angry that I didn’t tell you! 
—TI wanted to say it. I wanted to—to—” 

She lifted his hand to her lips. 

“Thank you for giving me a child,” she said. 

Then tears came into his eyes and ran down over 
his cheeks. That he should be thanked by her—that 
scourged the genuine good in him till surely the 
blood started under the strokes. 

“Don’t thank me!” he said. “Don’t do that! I 
won't have it!” His voice sounded angry. “I 
won't ever let you thank me for anything,” he went 
on. “ You must understand that.” 

Tie was on the edge of some violent, some almost 
hysterical outburst. He thought of Gaspare casting 
himself down in the boat that morning when he 
had feared that his padrone was drowned. So he 
longed to cast himself down and cry. But he had 
the strength to check his impulse. Only, the check- 
ing of it seemed to turn him for a moment into 
something made not of flesh and blood, but of iron. 
And this thing of iron was voiceless. 

She knew that he was feeling intensely and re- 
spected his silence. But at last it began almost 
to frighten her. The boyish look she loved had 
gone out of his face. A stern man stood beside 
her, a man she had never seen before. 

“ Eric,” she said at length, “what is it? I 
think you are suffering.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“But—-but aren't you glad? 
giad?”’ 


He knew it. 


But 


Surely you are 
To her the word seemed mean, poverty- 
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stricken. 
ful?" 

‘I don't know,” he answered at last. “I am 
thinking that I don’t know that I am worthy to be 
a father.” 

He himself had fixed a limit. 
ting a period to his wild youth. 
was that changed within him? 

Too much was happening. The cup was being 
filled too full. A great longing came to him to get 
away, far away, and be alone. If it had been any 
other day he would have gone off into the moun- 
tains, by himself, have stayed out till night came, 
have walked, climbed till he was exhausted. But 
to-day he could not do that. And soon Artois 
would be coming. He felt as if something must 
snap in brain or heart. 

And he had not slept. How he wished that he 
could sleep for a little while and forget everything. 
In sleep one knows nothing. He longed to be able 
to sleep. 

“I understand that,” 
worthy, my dear one.” 

When she said that he knew that he could never 
tell her. 

“I must try,” he muttered. “ I'll try—from to-day.” 

She did not talk to him any more. Her instinct 
told her not to. Almost directly they were walking 
down to the priest's house. She did not know which 
of them had moved first. 


She changed it. “Surely you are thank- 


Now God was put- 
And the heart— 


she said. “But you are 


When they got there they found Lucrezia up. 
Her eyes were red, but she smiled at Hermione. 
Then she looked at the padrone with alarm. She 


expected him to blame her for having disobeyed 
his orders of the day before. But he had forgotten 
all about that. 

“Get breakfast, Lucrezia,” 
“We'll have it on the terrace. And presently we 
must have a talk. The sick signore is coming up 
to-day for collazione. We must have a very nice 
collazione, but something wholesome. ’ 

“ Si, signora.” 

Lucrezia disappeared to the kitchen thankfully. 
She had heard bad news of Sebastiano yesterday 
in the village. He was openly in love with the girl 
in the Lipari Isles. Her heart was almost break- 
ing, but the return of the padrona comforted her 
a little. Now she had some one to whom she could 
tell her trouble, some one who would sympathize. 

“Tl go and take a bath, Hermione,” Eric said. 

And he, too, disappeared. 

Hermione went to talk to Gaspare and tell him 
what to get in Biondino. 

When breakfast was ready Eric came back looking 
less pale, but still unboyish. All the bright sparkle 
to which Hermione was accustomed had gone out 
of him. She wondered why. She had expected the 
change in him to be a passing thing, but it persisted. 

At breakfast it was obviously difficult for him 
to talk. She sought a reason for his strangeness 
Presently she thought again of Artois. Could he 


Hermione _ said. 


be the reason? Or was Eric now merely preoc- 
cuplied by that great new knowledge that there 
would soon be a third life mingled with theirs? She 
wondered exactly what he felt about that. He was 


really such a boy at heart despite his set face of 
to-day. Perhaps he dreaded the idea of responsi- 
bility. His agitation upon the mountain-top had 
been intense. Perhaps he was rendered unhappy 
by the thought of fatherhood. Or was it Emile? 

When breakfast was over, and he was smoking, 
she said to him: 

“ Eric, I want to ask you something.” 

A startled look came into his eyes. 

“ What?" he said, quickly. 

tle threw his cigarette away and turned towards 
her, with a sort of tenseness that suggested to her 
a man bracing himself for some ordeal. 

“Only about Emile.” 

“Ob!” he said. 


He took another cigarette, and his attitude at 
once looked easier. She wondered why. 

“ You don't mind about Emile being here, do you?” 

Eric was nearly answering quickly that he was 
delighted to welcome him. But a suddenly born 
shrewdness prevented him. To-day, like a guilty 
man, he was painfully conscious, painfully alert. 
He knew that Hermione was wondering about him, 
and realized that her question afforded ‘him an op 
portunity to be deceptive and yet to seem quite 
natural and truthful. He could not be as he had 
been, to-day. The effort was far too difficult for 
him. Hermione’s question showed him a plausible 
excuse for his peculiarity of demeanor and conduct. 
He seized it. 


“I think it was very natural for you to bring 
him,”” he answered. 

Ile lit the cigarette. His hand was trembling 
slightly. 


* But—but you had rather I hadn't brought him?” 

As Eric began to act a part an old feeling re- 
turned to him and almost turned his lie into 
truth. 

“You could hardly expect me to wish to have 
Artois with us here, could you, Hermione?” he said, 
slowly. 

She scarcely knew whether she were most pained. 
or pleased. She was pained that anything she had 
done had clouded his happiness, but she was intense- 
ly glad to think he loved to be quite alone with her. 

“No; I felt that. But I felt, too, as if it would 
be cruel to stop short, unworthy in us.” 


“In us?” 

“Yes. You let me go to Africa. You might have 
asked me, you might even have told me, not to 
go. I did not think of it at the time. Everything 


went so quickly. But I have thought of it since 
And, knowing that, realizing it, I feel that you had 
your part, a great part, in Emile’s rescue. For I 
do believe, Eric, that if I had not gone he would 
have died.” 

“Then I am glad you went.” 

He spoke perfunctorily, almost formally. 
one felt chilled. 

“It seemed to me that, having begun to do a good 
work, it would be finer, stronger, to carry it quite 
through, to put aside our own desires and think of 
another who had passed through a great ordeal. 
Was I wrong, Eric? Emile is still very weak, very 
dependent. Ought I to have said: ‘ Now I see you're 
not going to die I'll leave you at once.’ Wouldn't 
it have been rather selfish, even rather brutal?’ 

His reply startled her. 

“Have you—have you ever thought of where we 
are?” he said. 

“Where we are!” 

“Of the people we are living among?” 

“TI don’t think I understand.” 

He cleared his throat. 

“ They're Sicilians. They don’t see things as the 
English do,” he said. 

There was a silence. Hermione felt a heat rush 
over her, over all her body and face. She did not 
speak, because, if she had, she might have said 
something vehement, even headstrong, such as she 
had never said, surely never would say, to Eric. 


Hermi- 


“Of course I understand. It's not that,” he 
added. 

“No, it couldn’t be that,” she said. “ You 
needn't tell me.” 

The hot feeling stayed with her. She tried to 


control it. 

“You surely can’t mind what ignorant people out 
here think of an utterly innocent action!” she said 
at last, very quietly. 

But even as she spoke she remembered the Sicilian 
blood in him. 

“You have minded 
mind now.” . 

And suddenly she felt very tender over him, as 


it!” she said “You do 
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she might have felt over a child. In his face she 
could not see the boy to-day, but his words set the 
boy, the inmost nature of the boy that he still was, 
surely before her. 

The sense of humor in her seemed to be laughing 
and wiping away a tear at the same time. 

She moved her chair close to his. 

“ Eric,” she said. “Do you know that sometimes 
you make me feel horribly old and motherly!” 

“Do I?” he said. 

“You do to-day, and yet—do you know that I 
have been thinking since I came back that you 
are looking older, much older than when I went 
away.” 

“Is that Artois?” he said, looking over the wall 
to the mountainside beyond the ravine. 

Hermione got up, leaned upon the wall, and fol- 
lowed his eyes. 

“I think it must be. I told Gaspare to go to the 
hotel when he fetched the provisions in Biondino 
and tell Emile it would be best to come up in the 
cool. Yes, it is he, and Gaspare is with him! Eric, 
you don't mind so very much?” 

She put her arm through his. 

“These people can’t talk when they see how ill 
he looks. And if they do—oh, Eric, what does it 
matter? Surely there’s only one thing in the world 
that matters, and that is, whether one can look 
one’s own conscience in the face and say, ‘I've 
nothing to be ashamed of’ !” 

Eric longed to get away from the touch of her 
arm. He remembered the fragment of paper he had 
seen among the stones on the mountainside. He 
must go up there alone directly he had a moment of 
freedom. But now—Artois! He stared at the 
distant donkeys. His brain felt dry and shrivelled, 
his body both feverish and tired. How could he 
support this long day's necessities? It seemed to 
him that he had not the strength and resolution 
to endure them. And Artois was so brilliant. Eric 
thought of him at that moment as a sort of monster 
of intellectuality, terrifying and repellent. 

“Don’t you think so?” Hermione said. 

“I dare say,” he answered. “But I dare say, I 
suppose—very few of us can do that. We can’t 
expect to be perfect, and other people oughtn't to 
expect it of us.” 

His voice had changed. Before it had been al- 
most an accusing voice and insincere. Now it was 
surely a voice that pleaded, and it was absolutely 
sincere. Hermione remembered how in London long 
ago the humility of Eric had touched her. He had 
stood out from the mass of conceited men because 
of bis beauty and his simple readiness to sit at 
the feet of others. And surely the simplicity, the 
humility, still persisted beautifully in him. 

“TI don’t think I should ever expect anything of 
you that you wouldn't give me,” she said to him. 
“Anything of loyalty, of straightness, or of man- 
hood. Often you seem to me a boy, and yet, I 
know, if a danger came to me, or a trouble, I 
could lean on you and you would never fail me. 
That’s what a woman loves to feel when she has 
given herself to a man, that he knows how to take 
care of her, and that he cares to take care of her.” 

Her body was touching his. He felt himself 
stiffen. The mental pain he suffered under the lash 
of her words affected his body, and his knowledge 
of the necessity to hide all that was in his mind 
caused his: body to long for isolation, to shrink 
from any contact with another. 

“TI hope,” he said, trying to make his voice 
natural and simple—‘“I hope you'll never be in 
trouble or in danger, Hermione.” 

“I don’t think I could mind very much if you 
were there, if I could just touch your hand.” 

“Here they come!” he said. “I hope Artois 
isn’t very tired with the ride. We ought to have 
had Sebastiano here to play the Pastorale for him.” 

“Ah! Sebastiano!” said Hermione. “ He’s playing 


it for some one else in the Lipari Islands. Poor 
Lucrezia! Eric, I love Sicily and all things Sicilian. 
You know how much! But—but I’m glad you've 
got some drops of English blood in your veins. I’m 
glaa you aren’t all Sicilian.” 

“Come,” he said. “Let us go to the arch and 
meet him.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


““CNO this is your garden of paradise?” Artois said. 
S He got off his donkey slowly at the arch- 
way, and stood for a moment, after shaking 
them both by the hand, looking at the narrow ter- 
race, bathed in sunshine despite the shelter of the 
awning, at the columns, at the towering rocks which 
dominated the grove of oak-trees, and at the low 
white-walled cottage. 

“The garden from which you came to save my 
life,” he added. 

He turned to Eric. 

“T am grateful and I am ashamed,” he said. 
“I was not your friend, monsieur, but you have 
treated me with more than friendship. I thank you 
in words now, but my hope is that some day I 
shall be given the opportunity to thank you with an 
act.” 

He held out his hand again to Eric. There had 
been a certain formality in his speech, but there was 
a warmth in his manner that was not formal. As 
Eric held his hand the eyes of the two men met, 
and each took swift note of the change in the 
other. 

Artois’s appearance was softened by his illness. 
In health he looked authoritative, leonine, very sure 
of himself, piercingly observant, sometimes melan- 
choly, but not anxious. His manner, never bluster- 
ing or offensive, was usually dominating, the man- 
ner of one who had the right to rule in the things 
of the intellect. Now he seemed much gentler, less 
intellectual, more emotional. One received, at a 
first meeting with him, the sensation rather of 
coming into contact with a man of heart than with 
a man of brains. Eric felt the change at once, and 
was surprised by it. Outwardly the novelist was 
greatly altered. His tall frame was shrunken and 
slightly bent. The face was pale and drawn, the 
eyes were sunken, the large-boned body was fright- 
fully thin and fooked uncertain when it moved. 
As Eric gazed he realized that this man had been 
to the door of death, almost over the threshold of 
the door. 

And Artois? He saw a change in the Mercury 
whom he had last seen at the door of the London 
restaurant, a change that startled bim. 

“Come into our garden of paradise and rest,” 
said Hermione. “ Lean on my arm, Emile.” 

“May I?’ Artois asked of Eric, with a faint 
smile that was almost pathetic. 

* Please do. You must be tired!” 

Hermione and Artois walked slowly forward to 
the terrace, arm linked in arm. Eric was about 
to follow them when he felt a hand catch hold of 
him, a hand that was hot and imperative. 

“Gaspare! What is it?’ 

“Signorino, signorino, | must speak to you!” 

Startled, Eric looked into the boy’s flushed face. 
The great eyes searched him fiercely. 

“ Put the donkeys In the stable,” Eric said. “I'll! 
come.” 

“Come behind the house, signorino. Ah, Madon- 
na!” 

The last exclamation was breathed out with an 
intensity that was like the intensity of despair. 
The boy’s look and manner were tragic. 

“ Gaspare,” Eric said, “ what—” 

He saw Hermione turning towards him. 

“T'll come in a minute, Gaspare.”’ 

“ Maddona !” repeated the boy. ‘“ Madonna!” 

He held up his hands and let them drop to his 
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sides. Then he muttered something—a long sentence 
in dialect. His voice sounded like a miserable 
old man's. 

“* Ah—ah !” 

He called to the donkeys and drove them forward 
to the outhouse. Eric followed. 

What had happened? Gaspare had the manner, 
the look, of one confronted by a terror from which 
there was no escape. His eyes had surely at the 
same time rebuked and furiously pitied his master. 
What did they mean? 

“This is our garden of paradise!" Hermione was 
saying, as Eric came up to her and Artois. “ Do 
you wonder that we love it?” 

“I wonder that you left it,” Artois replied. 

He was sunk in a deep straw chair, a chaise 
longue piled up with cushions, facing the great 
and radiant view. After he had spoken he sighed. 

“1 don’t think,” he said, “that either of you 
really knows that this is Eden. That knowledge has 
been reserved for the interloper, for me.” 

Hermione sat down close to him. Eric was stand- 
ing by the wall, listening furtively to the hoises 
from the outhouse where Gaspare was unsaddling 
the donkeys. Artois glanced at him, and was more 
sharply conscious of change in him. To Artois this 
place, after the long journey, which had sorely 
tried his feeble body, seemed an enchanted place 
of peace, a veritable Elysian field in which the sad- 
dest, the most driven man must surely forget his 
pain and learn how to rest and to be joyful in re- 
pose. But he felt that his host, the man who had 
been living in paradise, who ought surely to have 
been learning its blessed lessons through sunlit days 
and starry nights, was restiess like a man in a city, 
was anxious, was intensely ill at ease. Once, watch- 
ing this man, Artois had thought of the messenger, 
poised on winged feet, radiantly ready for movement 
that would be exquisite because it would be obedient. 
This man still looked ready for flight, but for a 
flight how different! As Artois was thinking this 
Erie moved. 

“Excuse me just for an instant!” he said. “TI 
want to speak to Gaspare.” 

Hie saw now that Gaspare was taking into the 
cottage the provisions that had been carried up 
by the donkey from Biondino. 

“T-—-I told him to do something for me in the 
village,” he added, “and I want just to know—” 

He looked at them almost defiantly, as if he 
dared them not to believe what he had said. Then, 
without finishing his sentence, he went quickly into 
the cottage. 

“You have chosen your garden well,” Artois said 
to Hermione directly they were alone. “No other 
sea has ever given to me such an impression of 
tenderness and magical space as this: no other sea 
has surely ever had an horizon line so distant from 
those who look as this.” 

He went on talking about the beauty, leading her 
with him. He feared lest she might begin to speak 
about her husband. 

Meanwhile Eric had reached the mountainside be- 
hind the house and was waiting there for Gaspare. 
He heard the boy’s voice in the kitchen speaking 
to Luerezia, angrily it seemed by the sound. Then 
the voice ceased and Gaspare appeared for an in- 
stant at the kitchen door, making violent motions 
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with his arms towards the mountain. He disap- 
peared. What did he want? What did he mean’ 
The gestures had been imperative. Eric looked 
round. A little way up the mountain there was 
a large closed building, like a barn, built of stones. 
It belonged to a contadino, but Eric had never seen 
it open, nor seen any one going to or coming from 
it. As he stared at it an idea occurred to him. 
Perhaps Gaspare meant him to go and wait there, 
behind the barn, so that Lucrezia should not see or 
hear their colloquy. He resolved to do this, and went 
swiftly up the hillside. When he was in the shadow 
of the building he waited. He did not know what 
was the matter, what Gaspare wanted, but he 
realized that something had occurred which had 
stirred the boy to the depths. This something must 
have occurred while he was at Biondino. Before 
he had time mentally to make a list of possible 
events in Biondino, Eric heard light feet running 
swiftly up the mountain, and Gaspare came round 
the corner, still with the look of tragedy, a wild, 
almost terrible look, in his eyes. 

* Signorino,” he began at once in a low voice that 
was full of the pressure of an intense excitement, 
“tell me! Where were you last night when we 
were making the fireworks go off?’ 

Eric felt the blood mount to his face. 

“Close to where you left me,” he answered. 

“Oh, signore! Oh, signore !"’ 

It was almost a cry. The sweat was 
down the boy's face. 

“Ma non @ mia colpa! 
exclaimed. 

“What do you mean? 
pare?” 

“TIT have seen Salvatore.” 

His voice was more quiet now. He fixed his 
eyes almost sternly on his padrone, as if in the 
effort to read his very soul. 

“Well? Well, Gaspare?”’ 

Eric was almost stammering now. 
he knew what was coming. 

“Salvatore came up to me just before I got to 
the village. I heard him calling ‘Stop! I stood 
still. We were on the path not far from the 
fountain. There was a broken branch on the ground, 
a branch of olive. Salvatore said: ‘ Suppose that is 
your padrone, that branch there!’ and he spat on 
it. He spat on it, signore, he spat—and he spat.” 

Erie knew now. 

“Go on!” he said. 

And this time there was no uncertainty in his 
voice. Gaspare was breathing hard. His breast 
rose and fell. 

“TI was going to strike him in the face, but he 
caught my hand, and then— Signorino, signorino, 
what have you done?” 

His voice rose. He began to look uncontrolled, 
distracted, wild, as if he might do some frantic 
thing. 

** Gaspare! 


pouring 


Non @ mia colpa!” he 


What has happened, Gas- 


He guessed-—- 


Gaspare !”’ 


Erie had him by the arms. 

“Why did you?” 
you?” 

“Then Salvatore knows?” 

Eric saw that any denial was useless. 
He knows!" 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


panted the boy. “Why did 


“He knows! 
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N enterprising girl, 
miles of one of our largest cities. has for some 
years earned the money for her winter outfit 


living within one hundred 


A 


in the months of September and October. She sends 
carefully selected and well-packed boxes of autumn 
leaves to city dwellers. The leaves are all on 
branches large enough to be used in decoration and 
for filling very tall vases. Her orders came first 
through the Woman's Exchange, but now she has 
her own customers. Her only outlay is for boxes, 
paper, and twine, as the woods in her neighborhood 
furnish the leaves and her patrons pay the carriage. 

In spite of the dictionaries and the purists, not 
quite all slang seems to be “ low,” “ vulgar,” or, if 
the usage of the best society counts, wholly “ un- 
authorized.”” Occasionally a word or phrase artistic- 
ally used lends a sort of picturesqueness to the 
speech, especially if a certain peculiar inflection or 
arrangement shows that the speaker appreciates 
properly his own departure from the beaten path of 
authorized English. This is not the case, however, 
with two phrases in frequent use, which, though 
not “ low,"’ nor perhaps in the ordinary sense “ vul- 
gat,’ are most inelegant and distinctly annoying. 
A short time ago, at the opening of a school for 
manual training in a small town where it was sadly 
needed, an elderly lady spoke to a young man of 
certainly more than the average intelligence, a 
native of the town and greatly interested in its 
welfare, of the good fortune that had befallen the 
young people of the community. “ That's right,” 
was his ready but sole reply. She then remarked 
upon many changes known to them both that had 
taken place since he had attended school. Again 
the hearty concurrence, “ That's right.” A feeling 
of elation that she should find herself so in har- 
mony w'th one so many years her junior perhaps 
prevented her seeing at first that the conversation 
was painfully lopsided, but after a few more efforts, 
each receiving in its turn the cordial response, 
“ That's right,” some such idea was borne in upon 
her, together with a curious effect upon the nerves, 
so that she abruptly left this agreeable young man, 
lest, should she utter a word of farewell, she should 
hear again that now dreaded rejoinder, “ That’s 
right.” 

Many young people apparently consider the one 
word “sure” as a sufficient affirmative answer to 
any question, or as fully signifying their assent to 
a statement or suggestion. In some cases the effect 
of this brief speech shouted out suddenly and broad- 
ly, with a rolling “r,” has been to scatter the wits 
of the hearer so as to produce utter dumbness. 
There seems to be nothing more to be said after 
this meaningless rejoinder. We can only hope that 
the time is not far distant when this obnoxious 
form of speech shall be relegated into exile with 
other linguistic castaways. 

A pretty set of stock and lace gauntlets was 
brought recently from Paris. The stock was made 
of rather heavy Brussels net and wired into shape. 
It was edged with tiny flowers done in ribbon-work. 
The gauntlets (or undersleeves, as we used to call 
them) were of the same material, and finished half 


an inch from the wrist with the same design. With 
this set was also a pair of long lace gloves which 
might be worn in place of the gauntiets. These 
had the ribbon-work about an inch from the top. 

A pleasant game which can be played by any 
number of people and by young and old alike is 
called “ Celebrities.” Each player is furnished with 
a pad and pencil. Beginning with the letter A, 
each writes down all the celebrated names in A 
that occur to him during the three minutes before 
“time” is called. Historical, legendary, and myth- 
ological characters are allowed as well as those 
names widely known at the present day. These 
latter may be drawn from all professions and walks 
in life. One may have a group composed of Adam, 
Athene, Antigone, Alexander, Alfieri, Abelard, and 
Alphonso, with many more who, in life, would have 
nothing in common with one another but the initial 
letter of the name. One list is read aloud, each 
player crosses out any name on his own list that 
is read. A second list is then taken and the rest 
are weeded anew. Only the names that nobody 
else has count for each player, and the one having 
the greatest number is the winner. Of course the 
game may be continued through the entire alphabet, 
on different evenings, beginning where the last game 
left off. It may be varied also by limiting the 
celebrities to one period of history, or to one class, 
like artists or poets. It may be confined to cele- 
brated characicrs in fiction, or it may be made a 
geography game. If there happens to be one person 
with a good memory to keep score, this is a fine 
game to be played around the hearth fire on these 
cool evenings of early fall. Pads and pencils need 
not be used, but each player in turn may mention 
a name, and the one holding out the longest is, of 
course, the winner for that letter. Amusing mis- 
takes often occur in pronunciation and in identity. 
An example of the latter was given when a player 
thinking up celebrities in G gave “ Gomorrah.” 

“ Why, that’s a place!” said the umpire. 

“Is it? And is Sodom a place, too?” 

“Why, of course!" was the answer. 

“ Oh,” said the first player in dismay, “I thought 
that Sodom and Gomorrah were husband and wife. 
I'm sure they ought to have been.” 

“The American girl,”” wrote a foreign critic some 
few years ago, “ has achieved her own latch-key and 
her individual visiting-card!"" So accustomed are 
we to these privileges, that surprise in regard to 
them seems odd to us. On the other side of the 
water, however, no girl has her own visiting-card 
until she is in society, and on the Continent not 
until she is married. Her name is put on her 
mother’s card thus: 

Mrs. John Smith 

Miss Ethel Smith, 
the idea being that she pays no visits unless ac- 
companied by her mother. It could be wished that 
our girls showed a little better taste in the matter 
of visiting-cards. One is often surprised to see a 
nickname on a card, as, “ Miss Minnie Jones” or 
“Miss Kittie Green.” Now Minnie Jones may 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The New Beauty-(Culture 


Means Beauty Protection All Fall and Winter Long 











TT time to prevent the 
harmful effects of the 
changing seasons upon 

the complexion is before the 

season’s change. 

Fall breezes and Winter 
blasts are pretty sure to prove 
unkind to tender skins. 


And the toilet soap which you 
use either helps or hinders 
these ill effects. 


That is why careful women 
regard as vitally important the 
selection of a soap that will 
not permit extremes of wind 
or weather to roughen, redden, 
crack or chafe. 


—A soap that will keep the 
hands and cheeks soft and 
beautiful despite exposure. 








It’s the wise woman who relies upon the substitution. 


protection of Pond’s Extract Soap at this time. 
A refined, soothing, rich, lathering cleanser—it 


possesses all the virtues that its name implies. is pure white. 


Contrast the condition, the feel- 
ing of the skin after the use of 
ordinary toilet soap with the 
effect produced by Pond’s Ex- 
traet Soap. 

With ordinary soap merely the 
outer dirt is removed, the inner 
impurities are glossed over, the 
pores remain closed, the skin 
becomes dry, rough to the touch, 
coarse-fibered. 


Pond’s 
Extract 


Soap 


After the use of Pond’s Extract Soap, note the 
skin—how soft and clear and pleasantly a-tingle; 
note how the pores are cleansed and opened and 


how the gentle oils that lubricate the skin are 


liberated. 


on receipt of 


That is how the New Beauty 
Culture provides beauty pro- 
tection. 


Pond’s Extract Soap is just 
the soap to speed the change 
of the outing girl’s complexion 
from bronze to creamy white 
on her return to town. 


But do not get the notion 
that Pond’s Extract Soap is 
only for special times or special 
purposes. 

It is for everybody’s every 
use, in toilet and bath. 


_* The most economical soap 

{ because of its superior cleans- 

“ing power, and because it 
wears to a wafer. 


Be on your guard against 


There are many so-called ‘‘witch- 
hazel’’ soaps, artificially colored green, offered 
as ‘‘just as good.’’ 


Pond’s Extract Soap 
The name appears upon cake 
and container. 


Miss Grace Truman-Hoyt, the 
eminent New York specialist, has 
written four books of instruction 
that give the secrets of the New 
Beauty Culture. 


No. 1—The Complexion 

No. 2—The Bath 

No. 3—Baby’s Bath 

No. 4—Handsome White Hands 


Any or all of these books will be sent free 


postage. 








Armour & Company 


Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company 


Chicago 


New York 
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(Continued from page 50) 
not like the name Maria, which is hers by right, -but 
it is her name and the only proper one to put on her 
ecard, while Kittie Green has certainly no excuse for 
preferring Kittie to dignified Katherine! 

There are still many small towns and villages 
without a free postal delivery, and at mail-time the 
post-office lobby is crowded with “all sorts and 
conditions of men” and women anxiously awaiting 
the distribution of the box letters and the opening 
of the general-delivery windows. Owing to the 
usual dearth of excitement for young people in a 
small town, mail-time holds an important place in 
the list of entertainment. Very often young girls 
form a large portion of the motley crowd. This of 
itself is to be regretted. A matter of deeper regret 
is their frequent rudeness. Although surrounded 
by so many strange social elements, they seem to 
feel no sense of restraint whatever. They chat 
eagerly with one another in their loud, high-pitched 
voices, breaking off abruptly to call out a shrill 
greeting to some acquaintance, or to utter a resent- 
ful ejaculation as they are jostled about by some 
one In the crowd as carelessly ill-mannered as them- 
selves, 

It is not alone the girls of the so-called lower 
classes who offend in this way. There are many 
others coming from well-bred families and presum- 
ably knowing better, whose manners in public can 
be equally condemned. This disregard of the pres- 
ence of other people, whether at home or in public 
places, is getting to be a noticeable characteristic 
of the American girl. It is frequently commented 
upon, especialiy by foreigners, who yet appreciate 
fully the many fine qualities possessed by these same 
offenders against good taste. Another underbred 
custom frequently seen at the post-office, is that of 
eagerly tearing open a letter as soon as received, 
and devouring its contents then and there, as if 
one’s impatience was quite beyond control. “A 
disgusting exhibition of curiosity, I call it,” said a 
young collegian, watching a crowd of girls at a 
country post-office. They were not all country girls. 

“Such a nice girl came to visit me this summer,” 
said a young matron. “She had lovely gowns and 
iovely manners, but she had neither a bath-robe, 
wrapper, nor bedroom slippers. Just by accident I 
discovered that her birthday came during the first 
week of her visit, so I had a good chance to supply 
her with these useful articles. I can’t understand 
how it is that a seemingly refined girl can have 
an elaborate wardrobe and yet be without the neces 
sities for comfort or even for neatness. It makes 
me feel that there’s a screw loose somewhere.” 

In one of our smaller cities lives a young woman 
whose sad life appeals to all who know her. She 
was engaged to be married at eighteen and seemed 
to have every prospect of a happy fate before her. 
Three months before her wedding day she was 
taken ill and has never walked since. Of course her 
marriage was broken off, and she has for the last 
nine years lived with a married sister. Not to 
walk was hard enough, but the relentless disease 
within a year or two after it appeared attacked her 
shoulders and arms so that for seven years she has 
not been able to lift her arms sufficiently to feed 


herself. Her wonderful spirit, however, has_ re- 
mained unconguered. Unwilling to feel- herself a 
burden, she insisted for some years in trying to 


teach young girls who came to her for two or 
three hours a day. This proved too great a nervous 
strain and she was obliged to give it up. Having 
so very little use of her arms and hands, it seemed 
almost hopeless to find anything she could do. At 
last one thoughtful friend (more to amuse her than 
anything else) brought her from abroad a quantity 
of pretty and unusual beads. These the invalid 
strung into necklaces which found a ready sale 


among her friends. Just when the buying capacity 
of the small city seemed exhausted one of her best 
customers gave a luncheon party for some out-of- 
town guests. The bead necklaces were presented as 
souvenirs at the luncheon. Among the guests were 
women from New York, Boston, and Chicago. They 
were greatly pleased at the originality of the neck- 
laces, and so must have been their friends, for no 
sooner had they returned home than orders for 
them came pouring in. “It seems like an endless 
chain,” says this humble heroine. “One person 
seems to send another, and, oh! how thankful I am 
to be able to do something !” 

Nothing can be daintier than immaculate fine 
lawn or muslin collars and cuffs, and few things 
detract more from one’s appearance than these 
same feminine accessories if they are a bit soiled 
or rumpled. Especially when wearing black it is 
almost impossible to keep them always fresh. A 
young woman who solved the problem satisfactorily 
for herseif passed it on to a friend, and here is her 
clever idea: Get a yard of sheer swiss muslin, double 
width. A sixty-cent quality is quite fine enough. 
Get also a yard of fine black crinoline, plain—with- 
out cross-bars. Cut the crinoline into bands two 
inches wide. Divide into the right lengths for col- 
lars and cuffs. Cut the muslin into bands three 
inches wide and divide these into lengths also, 
each being an inch longer than the crinoline bands. 
Foid over once a half-inch on each edge and at the 
ends. Tack them to the crinoline bands with long 
stitches on the wrong side and the tiniest possible 
on the right. If 120 cotton is used, it will not show 
at all. Fasten the collar and cuffs with smal! 
black onyx safety-pins. The crinoline lining keeps 
them perfectly smooth and does not show on the 
black dress. The effect is of hemmed bands. Dozens 
may be made in an hour from a yard of material. 
They are always ready for use, and cost so little 
thet they may be thrown away after once or twice 
wearing. 

That faithful friend a fountain-pen will some- 
times exasperate you terribly by sticking when you 
wish to open it for filling. Even soaking in water 
is sometimes of no avail. When such a difficulty 
confronts you wind the top end, near the pen, with 
a rubber band. This gives you something to hold 
on to and you can unscrew it triumphantly. 

Few are the households which cannot boast at 
least one coilector among their members. Stamps, 
coins, autographs, postal-cards, and pigeons have 
all done their part in adding to the zest of exist- 
ence. A unique collection constantly increasing in 
value is owned by a young girl who in the beginning 
had no idea of such an undertaking. Some friends 
travelling in England happened to send her in a 
letter some slips of ivy. She set them out, and as 
she was one of the lucky mortals with a gift for 
making things grow, of course they took root and 
throve. The donors of the slips, on their return, 
were greatly pleased with the ivies, and in later 
wanderings took pains to send other slips, either 
unusual in themselves or interesting as coming from 
places of historic interest. Other friends became 
interested and added their contributions. An al- 
bum was started. A leaf of each specimen was 
pressed and pasted at the top of a page, with the 
scientific name, the name of the donor, and the 
date of its becoming part of the collection. Below 
was written the name of the place it came from, 
and any item of interest relating to the place or 
the plant, and any incident connected with obtain- 
ing it. A later development is an increasing corre- 
spondence with those who have heard of this col- 
lection, and who wish to buy, sell, or exchange 
cuttings of rare varieties. This is only one of the 


many interests opened up for its girl owner by the 
ivy collection. 
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True Elegance in Linings 


There is nothing that will so noticeably add to the 
richness of a garment as a lining of one of the famous 
Hydegrade Textiles. Nothing will make the garment 
so durable. 

So perfectly dothese fabrics reflect lately-developed 
possibilities in weaving and finishing that they have 





(Hydegrade) 
TEXTILES 


LUCENTA 


Satin 








Paisley 


Percaline 


Sakana 


Satine 


Rusiline 


established a new standard of buying linings. Every 
up-to-date dressmaker now usesand recommends them. 

The illustration above shows Rusiline, a Hydegrade 
lining of great strength and an unusually brilliant silky 
lustre. It answers all general requirements where a 
serviceable goods is needed. 25 cents a yard. Ask for 
ready-made Rusiline petticoats. Look for the label 
stitched on the waistband. 

Too much cannot be said of the merits of Lucenta 
Satin as a fabric to fill every need where fine satin is 
used. Its beautiful guaranteed finish combining with 
its great wearing qualities makes it desirable for fancy 
work, as well as for linings. 40 cents a yard. 

Paisley Percaline is much used for waist and sleeve 
linings, and is especially adaptable for drop linings. 
Has a beautiful moire finish; unquestionably superior 
to all goods of this class. 20 cents a yard. 

Sakana Satine is another high-class fabric. Of ele- 
gant finish, its great wearing qualities commend it as a 
lining for women’s jackets and similar uses. Also 
suitable for petticoats. 30 cents a yard. 

These goods are made in 100 shades and are sold at 
all lining counters. Ask to see them. Be sure you 
find the Hydegrade Textiles trade mark on the selvage 
of every yard—also the trade mark name of the kind 
you ask for. These stamps are to protect you from 
the great mass of inferior substitutes. 

If you have difficulty in securing Hydegrade Textiles, send us 
money order and we will see that you are supplied at once. 

Free samples, also valuable booklet on the use of the 
Hydegrade linings, sent upon request. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, New York City. 
Makers of HYDEGRADE Textiles. 
Introducers of the famous HEATHERBLOOM Taffeta. 
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In consideration of the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as Systematic and concise as 


possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and irvartiably accompanying cach letter with a ". 
Subscribers sending self-addressed, stampe 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by — 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the com 


it is wholl 
The roughest plan is wort 


far more than many pages of descripticn. 
Mrs. W. 8.—Color harmony is always the most 
difficult problem in furnishing a house, and if suc- 
cessful almost assures the artistic beauty of it. I 
would advise you to have a blue and green paper 
in the hall, either one of the tapestry papers or a 
conventionalized flower paper. Have plain green 
madras or raw-silk curtains, and cover the cushion 
in the window-seat with green corduroy. Another 
possibility for the hall is a blue, tan, and red paper, 
with either a tan or red cushion and tan or red 
curtains. Your furniture seems decidedly inharmoni- 
ous in its covering in the living-room, but the furni- 
ture itself must be very beautiful, and is easily re- 
covered, if not all at once, then by degrees. Have a 
gray-blue paper, if the room is not too dark, with 


madras curtains in Oriental red and blue on an 
écru background. Recover the furniture with 
Oriental tapestry In red, blue, and tan. If the 


room is dark have a reddish-fawn paper, and carry 
out the rest of the color scheme in the same way. 
Either of these color schemes will, I think, har- 
monize with the dark blue and red rug. Have blue 
rep portiéres and cover the window-seat with blue 
corduroy. You can use your lace curtains next the 
glass, between the madras curtains and the win- 
dows. 

With the Bokhara rug in the dining-room you may 
have either a red paper or a tan. I would not dye 
the rug. The cream madras curtains should be very 
appropriate, but if you use the tan paper you might 
add inner curtains of red madras or linen. 

In the northwest bedroom with the cherry furni- 
ture have an olive-green side wall with a yellow 
and green flower frieze, and cretonne or muslin 
eurtains carrying out the coloring and design of 
the frieze. Have green rugs. In the northeast 
bedroom with the dimity curtains with a French 
ecretonne border In blue, it would be attractive to 
have a pale old-blue paper with or without a frieze, 
similar to the cretonne border of the curtains. The 
exposure of the room, however, makes one fear that 
a blue scheme would be too cold. If there is no 
pink In the curtains you might have a yellow and 
blue scheme—a yellow paper with or without a yel- 
low and blue frieze, and yellow and blue carried out 
in the other furnishings. 

With the curly-maple furniture in the west room 
have either a satin-striped paper in plain old-rose, 
or a paper with a white background and a pale pink 
rose design. Silvery-green rugs and white swiss 
curtains will carry out this scheme. In the south- 
east bedroom have a dainty blue and white flower 
paper, white swiss curtains, white enamel furni- 
ture, and blue and white cotton rugs. An enamel 
paper with a design of purple fleurs-de-lis will be 
very attractive in the bath-room. 

Paint your house on the outside either a Colonial 
yellow with white trimmings and green blinds, a 
pure white with green trimmings, or gray with 
green trimmings. 1 hope that I have answered all 
your questions and that you will find the sug- 
gestions of some use. 
I will be very glad to do so. 


If I can help you any further 
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impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The plans need not be well d Soar 


New Mextco.—With your lavender, green, and 
topaz art glass, your golden-oak furniture, and green 
and brown rug, it will be harmonious to have a 
plain or self-toned green paper and curtains of 
purple, yellow, and green silk or madras—a wistaria 
design would be very attractive and Japanese. 
Your cherry furniture should not be out of harmony, 
but if it is have it stained a darker tone, and I 
think that it will be satisfactory. 

In the hall opening out of this room, with the 
blue and tan rug, you must have a yellow ochre 
paper, either plain yellow or a combination of yel- 
low and blue-—the yellow predominating. If the 
paper is plain yellow, have curtains of blue and 
yellow silk hanging straight, sill length. If the 
paper is blue and yellow, have plain biue curtains 
of raw silk, arranged in the same way. The furni- 
ture may be mahogany or a forest green. I do not 
feel sure that your old-rose shades will harmonize 
with this yellow, but if you are very careful in 
selecting the colors, possibly you can make them 
harmonize. I myself would prefer écru or green 
shades. 

In the parlor I think that you will like a wood- 
brown paper. Study some of the old Gobelin tap- 
estry, if possible, for the combination of old-blue, 
old-rose, and wood brown peculiar to them, and 
carry the scheme out in this room. The upholstery 
in old-rose and old-blue suggests this color scheme, 
and the tan, blue, and rose rug. It would be bet- 
ter, however, to stain the oak woodwork a mahogany 
like the furniture. 

In the dining-room, with the Flemish-oak furni- 
ture and oak woodwork, have either a golden-brown 
or a mahogany paper—mahogany will, I think, be 
more effective. With the mahogany paper you should 
have pongee silk curtains and a mahogany and tan 
rug. With the golden-brown paper have pale yel- 
low curtains and a green and brown rug. 

In the northeast bedroom, with the green, brown, 
and tan rug, have a paper with a cream ground and 
yellow and green figures. The furniture may be 
mahogany or silvery-green maple. In the south- 
west room have light blue walls. Your furniture, 
covered with white mull over light blue, sounds 
very attractive. Have a screen covered with blue 
linen by all means. In the southeast room, with 
the lavender, blue, and yellow art glass, and the 
tan and green rug, have light silvery-green walls. 
In the southeast room have old-rose walls. 

Miss M. W.—FEither filling or denim may be used 
under a rug instead of matting. You can get in- 
numerable kinds of filling at as many different 
prices. The ingrain is the least expensive, and the 


royal Wilton the most expensive. All are satis- 
factory if they are of pure wool. There are some 
cotton mixtures which are very artistic in color 


and finish, but which may not be relied upon to 
hold their color. Denims are inexpensive and. quite 
satisfactory. The colors are very soft and attractive. 
Any of these may be put down simply around the 
edge of the room instead of covering the entire 
floor, if you like. 
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A Present 
For Every Little Girl in America 
Doll’s Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests 


One vest for three two cent stamps; two vests for five two cent 


Munsing fabrics. 


The Perfect Fitting Popular Priced 


Munsing Underwear 
For Men, Women and Children 


For style book, samples of fabrics and doll’s vests, address 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. 
291 Lyndale Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


‘Ten bagenteend knitting mill in the United States. 
y production, 10,000 garments. 
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PHyYSsIcIAN.—With your green Brussels carpet in 
the parlor and green portiéres I think that you will 
like best a rather light self-toned green paper, one, 
of course, that will harmonize with your carpet and 
porti@res. Can you not build in a couch or a win- 
dow-seat in the alcove under the window by the 
fireplace? It seems to me a very attractive and ap- 
propriate spot for one. 

In the hall, with the green carpet, have a green 
and yellow conventionalized flower paper, the yel- 
low predominating, since the hall must be rather 
dark. You can brighten the front office by having 
a golden-brown self-toned paper with rather a large 
figure. The rug should be green, blue, and brown, 
and the curtains yellow. The curtains may be of 
yellow madras, yellow linen, or yellow raw silk. 
Have either a yellow or a yellow and brown in the 
private office adjoining, with a green rug and green 
curtains. 

In bedroom No. 1 up-stairs, facing toward the 
northeast, have a light green paper for the lower 
two-thirds, and a green and yellow primrose paper 
for the upper third. Have swiss curtains with a 
green or yellow dot or stripe, and green hand-woven 
rugs. 

In bedroom No. facing toward the southeast, 
have a plain green paper, madras curtains in blue 
and green, a green rug, and mahogany furniture. 
The southwest room will be attractive in an old- 
blue paper medium in tone. The curtains may be 
of printed linen with a yellow and blue design on 
a white ground. The rug should be blue and brown. 
in the northwest room have a yellow paper—prefer- 
ably a satin stripe in self tones—green muslin cur- 
tains and a green rug. 

The upper hall should be treated the same as the 
hall below. 

I can bardly give you advice about changing your 
lighting arrangements without knowing what they 
are. It is customary now, however, to light a room 
entirely from the sides instead of from a central 
chandelier. Living-rooms have side sconces and one 
or more large lamps. Dining-rooms have side 
sconces and candles or small glass lamps on the 
dining-table. 

Mrs. Wuaire.—I would recommend a buff paper 
for your hall, with a green stair carpet. You will 
find a plain green filling both practical and very at- 
tractive. I would hang one good picture in the 
hall, but no more, since it is so small. 

In the parlor and living-room have self-toned 
green walls, rugs in green, blue, and a touch of 
copper, curtains of green and blue madras, and por- 
tiéres of plain green. The woodwork should be 
painted white or stained mahogany, and the floor 
should be painted a dark brown or mahogany, var- 
nished and waxed. 

In the dining-room have an old-biue paper, a blue 
and white or blue and brown rug, curtains of white 
figured net, ruffled and draped, white woodwork, and 
mahogany furniture. 

In the north bedroom a yellow paper will be ap- 
propriate. with green and yellow chintz hangings, 
green rugs, and mahogany or white enamel! furni- 
ture. I would not advise you to have any friezes or 
drop-ceilings. 

Cover the furniture in the parlor with blue cor- 
duroy or with a green and blue tapestry. 

ILutrNnors.—It will be more attractive to have cur- 
tains at each of the small windows of your bow 
window, and, unless you object to the expense. 
heavier draperies hanging straight on either side of 
the bow window itself. With this arrangement have 
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curtains of figured net at the windows, either hang- 
ing straight to the sill or ruffled and draped at the 
middle sash, crossing slightly at the top. With 
these the inner draperies at either side of the bow 
window may be of raw silk at a dollar a yard, of 
poplin at seventy-five cents a yard, or of some of 
the mercerized cottons in plain colors at about a 
dollar. The color with your green walls and red, 
orange, and green rugs may be green or a mixture 
of green and red. If you do not care to have the 
draperies, use the net curtains alone or have straight 
siil curtains of colored madras in green and red, 
green and white, or plain white. 

Mrs. E. R. G.—I like your plan for your new 
house very much indeed, and the arrangement for 
the stairs is particularly effective. You will, I am 
sure, like the mahogany hand-rail and treads with 
the white spindles and the rest of the woodwork 
in tvory white. In Colonial days the floors were 
very frequently of a dark oak, but I think that yours 
would be more effective stained mahogany, like the 
treads of the stairs. I do not like them left light, 
the natural color of the wood; nor would I, by any 
means, finish all the woodwork in oak. You will like 
the combination of hall and parlor, and your mahog- 
any furniture with its old-rose covering, and the old- 
rose, green, and cream rug, will be very beautiful 
there, especially if you have a silvery-green wall. 
The tinted plaster is a very effective finish, and is 
greatly favored, at least until a new house has set- 
tled. Have dark green porti@res between the hall 
and living-room. 

In the living-room stain the woodwork to har- 
monize with the furniture, and either tint or paper 
the walls in mahogany red—which should be a 
deep rich tone of the old-rose in the hall, and also 
harmonize with the red in the rug. 

Blue and cream will be a very effective color 
scheme for the dining-room. Have either a plain 
bine lower two-thirds, with a cream upper third and 
ceiling, or (what I would like better) a blue and 
cream, or blue and yellow, lower two-thirds, and a 
plain yellow or blue upper third. If the lower two- 
thirds is figured, the rug should be plain and the 
curtain also: but if the lower two-thirds is plain, 
the rng should be a combination of blue, mahogany, 
and yellow, and the curtains blue and yellow. The 
woodwork may be either oak like the furniture—a 
cream white—or stained a forest green. 

The curtains in the living-room and hall should 
repeat the colors of the rugs. 

Mrs. ¥F.—Have white woodwork in your living- 
room, stain the floor dark and wax it, and have 
eurtains of cretonne in green, blue, and yellow. 
Keep the fireplace as it is without tile. This scheme 
will, I think, harmonize with your green wall. In 
the dining-room have a buff paper, self-toned, with 
rather large figures, white-figured net curtains at 
the French windows, shirred both at the top and 
at the bottom, and inner curtains of silk or figured 
linen in green and yellow, both at the French 
windows and casement windows. You will want 
the same net curtains at the French windows in 
the living-room, shirred both at the top and at the 
bottom. At the windows over the window-seat 
you may like to have the sash curtains of net and 
have them draped back, or if the coloring in the 
eretonne is not too heavy,” you may not care to 
have any net curtains at all. Have two rugs in 
the living-room—one for the large room and one 
for the alcove. They should be in green, blue. 
brown, and cream. The Oriental will. of course, 
be the most beautiful, if they are not too expensive. 
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SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


Cloaks, Suits. furs, Ute. 


906-FALL AND WINTER STYLES :!907- 









ailed Free Upon Request | 





























[t gives the information a 
woman desires 
It shows you the correct styles 
It shows you the new materials 
It quotes you the lowest prices 
It contains several hundred 
wllustrations. 
[t ts the best style book issued 


Style No. 411, here shown, represents one of our special 
bargains. The style is correct and shows for itself, but 
as to the value of the garment we must tell you, It is 
made 48 inches long, from choice Kersey, and is beau- 
tifully trimmed with Hercules and Soutache braid, 
with a tiny bit of Passementerie at collar. A 
striking coat, and has all the good points of a 
much higher-priced garment. 





P 


A coat suitable for all occasions. Comes in 
black, blue, castor or brown. 


The superior style points in this coat cannot 
be duplicated in any material anywhere for 

$15. Order one from this advertisement 
and you will see the greatest coat bargain 


the United States thi 
p Rad " Brice, ear 7 $10. 75 


In ordering give color and bust measure. 
Our beautiful catalogue, the finest 
we have ever issued, show- 


__$§<4 ing several hundred new 
; / Fall styles in Suits, Coats, 
: SP. A r Skirts, etc., mailed upon 
ft request. 
A 
E> has. A. Stevens & Bros. 


Dept. “H,” Chicago, Ill 
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Hiecn Scuoo.t.—You are very fortunate in being 
able to start at the beginning with your new rooms, 
instead of adapting old paper to new furnishings, or 
vice versa. Since both rooms are small in them- 
selves, it is wise to treat them practically as one 
room, so that the impression will be of one large 
room. Since the two open together so closely and 
with a wide door it will be very simple. Divide the 
walls into upper and lower thirds with a white 
moulding between, and paint all the woodwork ivory 
white. As a lower two-thirds have a hair-line-stripe 
paper in light willow green. A paper of this kind 
may be had for thirty cents a roll. It is an English 
paper and is warranted not to fade. For an upper 
third have a dainty flower paper, possibly of light 
pink poppies growing in the grass, or of yellow 
primroses if you prefer yellow. Both of the papers 
I have in mind are English. The ceiling should be 
white. For curtains with either of these papers 
have white swiss with a green dot. The rugs 
must be green or green and white. The rag rugs 
of our grandmothers are the most artistic for bed- 
rooms, and the least expensive. If they are made 
of reliable materials they will wash. Have a shirt- 


waist box under the window and a couch in the 
corner. The couch-cover should be of green rep, 
linen, or denim. and the shirt-waist box should be 


covered either with one of these materials, or bet- 
ter still, with some dainty flowered cretonne to cor- 
respond with the paper. Cover the sofa pillows for 
both with the cretonne. The porti@res may be 
of the cretonne linen, rep, or denim. White 
wicker chairs for both rooms will be artistic with 
eretonne cushions. You wil! need, besides your book- 
case and desk, in the sitting-room a medium-sized 
table for a reading-lamp. books, etc. It would 
make an interesting corver to build in a simple 
bookshelf over the couch. A shelf of that kind 
was illustrated in the August Bazar. Have a 
few good pictures, not too many, and certainly not 
many pinned up without frames. A schoolgirl must 
always be on her guard against this weakness, and 
also against an inclination to over-decorate and 
clutter her rooms with souvenirs, photographs, etc. 
A few give individuality and personal attraction to 
a room, but these should be very few and those 
earefully selected. : 

In the bedroom you will want either a brass bed 
or a white one, and white enamelled dressing-table, 
chiffonier, and table. The chairs may be of white 
enamel or white wicker. 

TeNNeSSEE.—I like the idea of the green and tan 
tapestry paper in the dining-room with the plain 
green upper third, but you must .be very careful 
not to have too heavy a green for the plain paper, 
or you will find the top of your room weighing down 
upon the lower part. I think that I would have a 
celling-paper of the palest tint of green instead of 
a yellow, but it must be very pale—a tint suggested 
by the upper third, but hardly more than a tone or 
two off a white. I do not quite like the idea of 
the black furniture, simply because I am afraid 
it will make the room appear sombre I would 
prefer either the green stained furniture of the 
Arts and Crafts style or a fumed oak. Your idea 
of having the net curtains next the glass and 
colored curtains inside is very good. In this room 
I think they should be of plain green madras, linen, 
or raw silk. A plain or self-toned green paper in 
the library will make these two rooms harmonize 
perfectly and will be adapted to the lighting, un- 
less the piazza makes the library dark. If it does 
have an old-gold paper or golden-brown paper in 
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the library—it may be plain or self-toned. The 
rug may be plain dark green in either case. The 
curtains here, if the paper is green, should be yel- 
low and green, or yellow, blue, and green. If the 
paper is brown or old-gold the curtains should be 
plain green. Have a brown and yellow paper in 
the hall, with brown and copper rugs. If you use 
the green paper in the library, use a plain yellow 
in the parlor, but if you use the old-gold in the 
library, or the brown, use the green in the parlor. 
With the yellow paper have golden-brown raw-silk 
curtains and a golden-brown rug. With the green 
paper have raw-sienna curtains and a green and 
sienna rug. My preference would be for the natural 
color of bricks for your fireplace in the library. 

Your suggestion for the conservatory, of the green 
side wall and the frieze of red birds, sounds very 
attractive. Green woodwork would be attractive 
both in this room and in the dining-room. 

The light green striped paper which you suggest 
for your own bedroom will be very attractive. Why 
not have a rose frieze or upper third, with a cream 
ceiling, and rose cretonne curtains? I would stain 
and wax the floor rather than use either carpet or 
matting. Green hand-woven rugs will be appro- 
priate in this room. A dark green paper will be 
harmonious in the den opening out of this room. 
The furnishings may be in green and tan or green 
and copper. Violet is a fleeting color in either paper 
or draperies. Consequently, I would prefer the 
blues and yellows. A light blue paper will be ap- 
propriate for the room over the library, and a yel- 
low for the bedroom over the parlor. These may 
be self-toned satin-stripe papers, flower papers, or 
plain papers with flower friezes. Cotton rugs 
carrying out the color schemes will be appropriate 
for both rooms, and either swiss or cretonne curtains. 

Dark green window-shades will look best from 
the outside, but if I were in your place I would 
have two sets—a light écru inside and the green 
outside. The green can then be used for darken- 
ing the rooms, and the light shades at other times. 
Many thanks for your good wishes, and the hope 
that your plans may turn out successfully. 

Mrs. J.—Since you are intending to throw your 
library and hall together I think that it would be 
well to paper them alike. My suggestion for the 
library would be a soft gray-blue self-toned paper. 
If, however, you prefer to have the hall different, 
have a blue and green or blue and yellow paper 
there. The blue and the green must, of course, be 
carefully selected, so that they will harmonize with 
the green rug and portiéres. Have a plain or self- 
toned gray-green paper in the parlor, and carry out 
the old-rose suggested by the porti@res in the 
furnishings. On account of the northern exposure 
of the dining-room I would prefer either a soft 
fawn, a brown, or a _ yellow-ochre paper there. 
Since the rug jis also fawn and golden brown it will 
be neccessary to introduce warm color into the cur- 
tains, either a copper, a sienna, or even a little 
blue or green—whichever you prefer. Figured 
madras or printed linen curtains will be effective 
used with your net curtains, and will furnish the 
needed color. I think that your woodwork will be 
perfectly harmonious as it is in all of these rooms. 
Have a dainty light blue paper in the bedroom over 
the library, a cream yellow in the room over the 
dining-room, a Su@de green in the room over the 
parlor, and an old-rose in the room over the kitchen. 

The suggested changes will, I think, make a great 
improvement in the house, and I am sure that you 
will find them entirely pleasing. 
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Embroidered Nightgown, L. C. 9261, Pat. :. Stamped on fine nainsook or long cloth, as shown in the October Home Needlework. 


Do You Embroiderr 


Why not make your own Hand Embroidered Lingerie, Corset Covers, and Fancy 
Waists? Even a beginner can easily work up the beautiful yet simple designs shown 
in Home Needlework Magazine, the authority on Dress Embroidery and Things 
Fashionable. This splendid magazine is now published Every Other Month, and 
clever women cannot say enough in its praise. 

The October number, just out, contains centerpieces, tea-cloths, cushions, photo- 
graph frames, and work-bag in Biedemaier Embroidery, the latest fad, all the 
rage in Europe and America; exclusive designs in Ajour (a beautiful combination of 
drawn-work and embroidery); Delsbo and Shelksting embroideries from northern 
Europe (easy to work); Princess Lace Applique, a new lace; Hat in Brabant braids; 
designs for centers, handkerchiefs, tie-ends, and baby shoes; fancy bags and novelties 
for holiday gifts; opera-bags, towel-racks, baby-clothes racks, fancy aprons, and 
designs for dresser scarfs, pin-cushions, collar-cases, broom-holders, and calendars 
tinted on white lawn—simple, dainty, and inexpensive. Also new designs in em- 
broidered and lace-trimmed underwear. Colored Plates in each number. 


: Send us 50 cents before October 31st, for one year’s sub- 
Special Offer. scription to begin with the October number. Remember, 


Home Needlework is published Every Other Month, and after October 31st the price 
will be 75 cents. Send 50 cents to-day. Money refunded if not satisfied. Write 
to-day. 

Florence Publishing Co., 59 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 


stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


HACKENSACK.—tLiere is a game on the order you 
suggest that I think might answer your purpose. 
Present each guest with a bright new penny tied 
on a card with a bow of ribbon—you can easily 
have the  hoies drilled in the coins. On 
the cards have lists of questions which are all 
answerable by referring to the penny. Here is the 
list for one side with answers, and the list for the 
reverse side: A place of worship.—Ans. Temple. 
Flowers.—Ans. Tulips (two lips). Part of a whip. 
ins. Lash. A vote in the affirmative.—Ans. Eye 
(aye). Votes in the negative.—Ans. Nose (noes). 
An animal.—Ans. Hair. A necessity for a teacher. 

ins. Pupils. A fruit.—Ans. Date. An early set- 
tler.—Ans. Indian. Best place in the spelling-class. 
—Ans. Head. 


On the other side the list would be- A reward of 


victory.—Ans. Wreath. An article of defence.—Ans 
Shield. A girl's delight.—Ans. Bow. Part of a 
book.—Ans. Leaves. A beverage.—Ans, T. (tea). A 


messenger.—Ans. One cent. 

BeL_inpa K.—The idea of a luncheon in the woods 
is an excellent one. There are not many things that 
may be served out-of-doors to suggest the woods, 
but you can supply deficiencies in the garnishings. 
For instance, to serve after iced bouillon arrange 
a nest of stuffed eggs, instead of a fish course. 
You can manufacture a huge nest, and put the stuffed 
eggs in this to pass around; the lettuce sandwiches 
that go with this course may be passed in wooden 
plates, and wooden plates and forks and spoons may 
be used for everything. After the egg course have 
cold chicken or birds and a salad—pineapple and 
tomato—and for sweets later individual tarts and 
cake, and last candy. You may arrange the chicken 
in a bed of leaves, and serve the little tarts prettily 
in wreaths of flowers, and in these ways carry out 
the woods and outdoor idea. I think you will find 
such a luncheon sufficient. 

B. R.—I1 would advise you to have a pretty, in- 
formal “high tea” for the bridal party and not to 
attempt too much. If you have a well-polished table 
by all means have the table bare, with place-doilies, 
a pretty centrepiece, and little dishes of cakes and 
candies. Have on the table some decanters of wine 
if you have the decanters, and use candles in candle- 
sticks to give light to the table. You can get, at 
very small expense, pretty shades for the candles 
to harmonize with the flowers on the table. If you 
have daisies for the flowers and greens it will be 
very attractive. Can you not make the place-cards 


yourself, carrying out the daisy idea? Cut them 
ont of white pasteboard to represent daisies, and 
paint the name on one of the petals. Then have 


yellow candies and cakes with yellow icing and, if 
you wish, three long finger-rolls at every place tied 
with yellow ribbons. You can give favors of little 
plants of growing daisies in pretty pots if you wish 
to go to the expense. Do not try an elaborate menu. 
Have some k'nd of soup in cups—clam_ bouillon 
will be very good—then scalloped fish served in 
little dishes individually; then broiled or fried 
chicken, and a good vegetable salad daintily served 
in tomato or cucumber cups; then a dessert of 
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strawberry shortcake ; and last, coffee in demi-tasses 
with candies. This is quite enough. Yes: have the 
host make the first toast, about half-way through 


the meal; others may be asked to toast the bride 
and groom elect. I would advise serving only sherry 
and one other wine—claret or Rhine wine—and 


having the toasts drunk in these. 
such a party will be very successful. 

ALIDA.—_Wedding invitations should be answered 
in exactly the form in which they are sent, if one 
is invited to the house. In the case of a church 
wedding, cards are sent in acknowledgment on the 
day of the wedding, in case one cannot go to the 
church, and is not invited to the house. But in the 
case of a home wedding, a reply from each person 
invited, in the exact form of the invitation, and 
posted any time after receiving the invitation, is the 
proper form. 

Rosize.—I am advising several of our subscribers 
who write to me for advice about entertaining to 
try a progressive flower game. It has been such a 
Success lately and I think, as you mention a pro- 
gressive game, it might meet all your requirements. 
At this season it seems so appropriate. This is the 
idea: Arrange the tables for four or six at each, 
according to the number of players. I should say 
six at your party, as there will be thirty present. 
Have on each table a vase of flowers: have the 
score-cards cut in the shape of daisies, pansies, etc., 
and keep score with wee flowers instead of stars— 
these you may cut out and color and put paste on 
the back. Have different things to do at each 
table. On one have questions to answer, such as 
I planted a boat and what sprang up?—Ans. Leeks. 
I planted a rich young bachelor and what sprang 
up?—Ans. Matrimony. I planted two quarrel- 
some lovers and, etc?—Ans. Love-in-a-mist. I 
planted a history, etc.—-Ans. Dates. You will think 
of other questions on the same order. At table No. 
2 have such questions as, Who wrote a poem begin- 
ning, *“‘My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose ?’—Ans. 
Robert Burns. Who wrote the “ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer "?—Ans. Moore. What books have rose in their 
titles ?—Ans. Red as a Rose is She, A Rose in Bloom, 
A Rose of Yesterday, Rose of the World, ete. At 
another table have prints of all kinds of flowers: 
these you may get from seedsmens’ catalogues, 
florists’ advertisements, etc. At another table have 
the letters In the names of flowers transposed, and 
see who can put the greatest number right. I 
know that you will enjoy the game, and if you 
give appropriate prizes to the one who has the 
most correct list of answers, and a _ consolation 
prize of rose- jars, daisy penwipers, etc., it will be 
correct. 

An afternoon wedding in July or August will 
be quite right. Have you the grounds to throw 
open to the guests and to have little tables where 
refreshments may be served? If so the wedding 
may be made very charming. Decorate the house 
with green and wild flowers. Serve salad, and sand- 
wiches, and ices, and cake, and coffee, and have 
lemonade or punch. Write me without hesitation for 
any other details you may want later. 


I am sure that 
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JAPALA 


A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


L 


Two hands, will work wonders, 


a brush, from cellar to garret, 


sons JAP-A-LAC wensines 


JAP-A-LAC is a quick-drying, beautiful, hard, lustrous finish for general household use. Everything of 
wood or metal you may have can be kept in perfect condition all of the time, at a trifling cost, with JAP-A-LAC. 
Sixteen beautiful colors. For genuine economy, there is nothing to compare with JAP-A-LAC, The thou- 
sands of uses around the home, the frequent marring and scuffing of furniture, woodwork and metal work, 


make JAP-A-LAC a household necessity. 
it on some article which needs refinishing. 


f you have never used JAP-A-LAC, get a can to-day and try 


You will at once realize how JAP-A-LAC SAVES YOU 


MONEY. 


All Sizes, from 15 cents to $2.50. 


For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 





COLORS OF JAP-A-LAC 


Ground 

W alnut 
Dark Oak 
Ox B Red Aluminum 
Brilliant Black Mahogany 
Malachite Green 


Flat White 
Dead Black 


Wire Screens 
Refrigerators 
Perch Furniture 
Wicker Furniture 
Interior W cedwork 


W eather-beaten 


If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name and wc. (except 
Sor Gold, which is 25¢.), to cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE 


Sample (quarter-pint can) to any point in the United States. 


Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet and interesting color card. 


for the asking. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO SUBSTITUTES 

Some dealers will try to palm off a substitute, which they claim is “ just as 
Why do they say, “It’s just as good as JAP-A LAC?" 
they know that JAP-A-LAC is the BEST colored varnish made. 
Every manufacturer of an imitation tells the dealers his material is 


good" as JAP-A-LAC 
For this reasun 


good” as JAP-A-LAC 


BEST. If you want THE BEST, INSIST ON JAP-A-LAC, 


FREE 


“just as 


This is pretty good proof that JAP-A-LAC IS THE 


Tables 
Fleors 
Ranges 
Radiators 


Doors 


SOME OF THE ARTICLES ON WHICH JAP-A-LAC SHOULD BE USED 
Chairs 


Andirons 
Cha 





Picture Frames 





Address Dept 
1005 Reckefeller Blidg., 


B-10 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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R. B.—As the luncheon is to be informal I would 


advise you to write informal invitations, wording 
them as: 
My pear Mrs. Wuite,—lIt will give me great 


pleasure if you will come to luncheon with me very 
informally on Tuesday, October the second at one 
o'clock. Hoping that you have no engagement for 
that time, 
I am, 
Very sincerely yours, etc. 

It is not the fashion to serve elaborate meals. The 
luncheon may consist of a first course of grapefruit 
flavored and garnished with maraschino cherries, or 
a course of all kinds of fruit cut up and mixed to 
gether, sweetened and flavored, and thoroughly 
chilled, and served in glasses. Then comes a soup 
course in bouillon-cups; then a fish or egg course; 
then broiled chicken or chops, with French pease and 
potatoes; then salad, with crackers and cheese; and 
afterwards dessert. For this course serve ice-cream 
or jelly or some fancy dessert with whipped cream. 
Pass candies last, and coffee in after-dinner cups. 
This may all be prepared at home with smal! trouble, 
but if it is not just what you want write to me again. 

Civs.—Have you thought at all of ending the 
housewives’ meeting with a chafing-dish supper, 
where each one brings a chafing-dish and cooks 
something?—she uses her own recipe and inspira- 
tion. This is the way that many of the meetings 
such as you plan to give end, and it is great fun, 
as the eatables are all surprises. If you feel that 
this would be too much to undertake you could carry 
out the idea in a simple way. Ask each house- 
keeper to prepare and bring some article to eat that 
she feels is her particular forte; the surprise will 
be amusing when the eatables are revealed. If none 
of these suggestions is exactly what you wish to 
have for a finale to the meeting plan some amuse- 
ment. I do not think it would be advisable to have 
short papers read after the long paper, but you 
could, as you say, have short discussions on differ- 
ent topics. You could prepare cards with numbered 
topics and pass the cards around. Such topics as 
“The best articles to have ready in the house to 
use for unexpected company,” and “ The most whole- 
some menu for a dinner for a family of four at a 
cost of $1,” ete. A more frivolous way of ending 
the meeting would be to have a guessing contest in 
different advertisements of eatables. Cut out the 
advertisements of different breakfast foods and cere- 
als and chocolates, etc.; number them, and have 
numbered cards to put down the guesses. This 
would be appropriate to the occasion. Or, have 
a contest in seeing who can write out twenty good 
recipes in twenty minutes; have these read aloud, 
and give a prize for the list that is voted to be 
most complete. I think you will get from these 
suggestions something available. 

Army—An elaborate military euchre may be 
played by having on each table a small wooden fort, 
with a circle of holes large enough to admit the 
hapdiles of small flags. These can be made by any 
ordinary carpenter at very little expense. One flag 
is seen on each fort. The players are assigned to 
a table by a tally-card bearing the flag on its fort, 
and the six-handed game is played—three men 
against three women if possible. The table at which 
they begin is called the home fort. At the close 
of the first game all progress, the ladies forward 
and the men backward. Each three continue to play 
as partners throughout the evening. At the close 


of the second game each winning trio is given a 
flag; they then return to their home fort, where 
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the flag is stuck in the fort. The third game is 
played at the home fort; they all progress again. 
Each alternate game is played at the home fort. 
At the close of the evening the fort having the most 
flags is declared the winner. There may be prizes 
for the six successful players, or one for the ladies, 
another for the gentlemen. A simpler game is to 
have merely everything about the decorations of 
the rooms, the score-cards, the refreshments, etc., all 
suggest the army and military life—all red, white, 
and blue, and regular four-handed or six-handed 
euchre is played. You can make the flags very 
easily yourself from colored papers, or buy them 
at the large department shops. You can begin by 
having each table represent a different country— 
decorations suggestive of the country—and letting 
all choose little flags; those choosing the same are 
partners. and sit at the tabie their flag represents. 
This is the usual procedure at a military euchre. 
A bugle may announce change of tables. 

LetiTia.—-It is not necessary to acknowledge 
wedding-announcement cards, but it is correct to 
eall upon the bride and, to be especially correct, 
on the mother of the bride. In case a call is im- 
possible send cards to the bride. A married woman 
sends one of her own and two of her husband's 
ecards; an unmarried woman only one of her own. 
It is not necessary to acknowledge an invitation 
to a church ceremony. In writing an answer to 
any invitation use exactly the form of the invita- 
tion. Write out the full name if the full name is 
written or engraved in the invitation. Word the 
regret to the invitation you enclose as: 

Miss Williams 
regrets that she is unable to accept the kind 
invitation of 
Mrs. Waldron Smith 
d 


an 
Mr. George Smith 

for Thursday evening, October the eighteenth 

Address the regret to Mrs. Williams only. An- 
swer an invitation immediately whenever it is pos- 
sible. It is rude to wait to answer an invitation, 
unless it is absolutely necessary to do so, and in 
that case an apology should be made. 

B. E.—You could have a progressive Japanese 
entertainment, carrying out the Japanese idea in 
the decorations of the rooms—using fans, Japanese 
paper umbrellas, and Japanese lanterns for lighting, 
and having the refreshments served to suggest 
Japan, with Japanese paper napkins, little fans to 
ornament the dishes, and Japanese lanterns to light 
the table. Play any progressive game, and have 
the score-cards little Japanese fans instead of pads. 
Have the prizes wee growing Japanese trees in lit- 
tle pots, and boxes of Japaneses sweets, like sugared 
ginger, stuffed dates, etc. For a progressive game 
have a Shakespeare contest. At one table have the 
names of the heroes of the plays, and ask for the 
heroines ; also, the heroines, and demand the heroes’ 
names. At another, transpose the letters in the 
names of the plays, and have them changed to read 
correctly ; at another table give quotations, and de- 
mand the name of the play, and so on. This will be 
a good contest for a book club, and a variety from 
the other contests I gave you before. Serve salad, 
sandwiches, and tea. 

WELLESLeY.—A contest good for this season is 2 
flower game. Cut out of flower and seed catalogues 
pictures of flowers. Have them all glued on pieces 
of card-board and numbered and passed around; the 
guests must tell the names of all. You can have 
for the prize a pot of growing flowers. 

















HARPER'S BAZAR 


Wax Your Furniture— 


With Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


**A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood”’ 














You apply our wax with cloth to varnished, 
shellaced or any finished or unfinished wood 
and polish with dry cloth. Write for our new 
48-page book ‘*The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork and Furni- 
ture.’’ This is our regular 25-cent 
edition, but we send it FREE fora 
limited time. It tells how to keep 
your furniture and all wood in beau- 
tiful condition. Don’t 
, wait—write today. Sent 
complimentary by the manu- 
facturers of 


Johnson's 
Prepared Wax 


**4 Complete Finish and Polish for Ali Wood" 










For Furniture,Woodwork and Floors 


It produces a beautiful, lasting and sanitary 
finish and polish to which dirt and dust will 
not adhere. It will not show scratches, 
blister, peel off or crack. It cleans, polishes 
and preserves the wood and brings out its 
natural beauty. Fine for linoleum, oil- 
cloth and leather. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
is sold by all dealers in paint— Universal 
size 1% oz., 10c; Household size 4 oz. 
25c; 1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60c per pound; Waxing Furniture with Johnson's Prepared Waz. 
4, 5 and 8 lb. cans, 50c per pound. Write for above book. Remember it is our 
regular 25c edition sent FREE for limited time. Mention edition P 10. 


S.C. Johnson & Son, = Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


ON CULINARY TOPICS 


ENGLISH GIRL.—Hot raspberry shortcake.—Sift 
a pint of flour twice with a half-teaspoonful of 
salt and one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Chop 


into the prepared flour a tablespoonful of butter, 
and, when this is thoroughly incorporated, add 
enough milk to make a tender dough that can be 
rol'ed out. Turn upon a floured pastry-board, and 
roll into an immense biscuit the size of a large pie- 
plate, and an inch thick. Bake to a golden brown, 
tear open, and butter thickly. Cover the lower 
half with part of a quart of raspberries that have 
been mashed and mixed with a cup of granulated 
sugar two hours before they are needed. Replace 
the upper half of the cake, pour the rest of the 
mashed and sweetened berries over and around 
the entire cake, and serve with an abundance of 
rich cream. 

Raspberry sponge.—Pour .a gill 
over a half-package of gelatine. Cap a quart of 
raspberries, and stir into them the juice of one 
lemon and a half-cup of granulated sugar. Soak 
the gelatine for at least three-quarters of an hour. 
Boil together a gill of water and a half-cup of 
sugar until you have a thin syrup. Rub the mashed 
raspberries through a fine strainer, and _ set 
aside while you stir the soaked gelatine into the 
boiling syrup. As soon as it is dissolved, take 
from the fire, stir in the raspberry juice, and set 
aside to cool. As the mixture begins to cool, beat 
it, and when only lukewarm, set in an outer 
vessel of cracked ice, and whip in the whites of 
five eggs beaten stiff. Beat until the mixture is 
quite thick. Pour into a mould wet with cold 
water and set in the ice-chest. When formed, turn 
out, and serve with rich cream or, if preferred, 
with whipped cream heaped about it. 

Raspberry surprise.—Cap two quarts of rasp- 
berries, taking care to reject any that have soft 
spots In them. Mash the berries to a soft mass, 
and stir into this two heaping cups of granulated 
sugar. When well mixed add a pint of water, the 
juice of two lemons, and the unbeaten whites of 
half a dozen eggs. Turn all into a freezer, and 
grind steadily until frozen. The turning of the 
dasher will supply the necessary beating to make 
the mixture foamy and light. 

Rag bread or batter bread.—Have ready a half- 
cup of cold boiled rice, and stir it into a pint 
of sweet milk. Beat two eggs light, add to them 
the milk and rice and a tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Into a pint of Southern cornmeal sift a 
teaspoonful of salt. Add this meal gradually to 
the other ingredients, taking care not to put in 
enough to make a stiff batter. The mixture should 
be thinner than ordinary cake batter. Bake in shal- 
low greased pans, and serve as soon as baked. 

D. T.—Mock pigeons. Select three veal cutlets, 
cut thin enough to be easily rolled. Make a force- 
meat of bread crumbs, minced boiled ham, and sea- 
soning to taste: moisten with a little gravy and 
spread thickly over the veal cutlets. Roll up each 
eutlet tightly, and wind about it soft white twine, 


of cold water 


tying securely. Put the eutlets into a covered 
roaster, pour cold water about them, and bake, 
closely covered, for nearly an hour. While these 


“mock pigeons” are roasting, boil a blanched sweet- 
bread, and chop it. Fry in a little butter eight 
fresh mushrooms, and chop them. Chop a dozen 
raw oysters small. Put these three ingredients into 
a saucepan containing a teacupful of good stock 
that has been freed from fat. Add salt, pepper, and 
onion juice to taste. Set at the side of the range 
where the liquid will almost simmer, but not boil. 
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When the “ pigeons” are done, transfer to a heated 
platter, and set in the oven to keep hot. Skim 
the gravy left in the roasting-pan, pour it into the 
saucepan containing the stock and other ingredi- 
ents, bring to a boil, thicken with browned flour, 
add a little kitchen bouquet, and pour over and 
around the mock pigeons. If there is more sauce 
than the platter will conveniently hold, send it to 
the table in a gravy-boat. 

The old-fashioned recipe for “ Scripture-cake” is 
as follows: 

One cup of butter (Judges, 5th chap., 25th verse) ; 
two cups of sugar (Jeremiah, 6th chap., 20th 
verse); three and one-half cups of prepared flour 
(I. Kings, 4th chap., 22d verse); two cups of 
raisins (I. Samuel, 30th chap., 12th verse) ; one cup 
of almonds (Genesis, 43d chap., 11th verse); one 
cup of water (Genesis, 24th chap., 20th verse) ; six 
eggs (Iea'ah, 10th chap., 14th verse); a little salt 
(Leviticus, 2d chap., 13th verse); one large spoon- 
ful of honey (Exodus, 2d chap., 3ist verse); sweet 
spices to taste (I. Kings, 10th chap., 2d verse). 

Follow Solomon’s advice for making good boys 
(first clause of the 23d chap., 14th verse, of Prov- 
erbs), then bake. 

M. H.—Home-made cream-puffs.—Bring a pint of 
water to the boiling-point, and stir into it a half- 
pound of butter. When the liquid boils, beat in 
gradually three-quarters of a pound of flour. Stir 
until the flour ceases to adhere to the sides of the 
saucepan, take from the fire, and set the mixture 
where it will cool. Beat eight eggs very light. 
When the boiled mixture is cold add the beaten 
egzs, a spoonful at a time, whipping steadily. Put 
the mixture into the ice-chest for an hour, or until 
very cold, then beat again and drop by the spoon- 
ful on buttered paper in a flat pan, leaving room 
between the spoonfuls for the batter to swell and 
spread. Have the oven very hot, and bake the puffs 
immediately to a golden brown. Cool gradually, 
and, when cold, cut a slit in the side of each and 
fill with the following mixture: 

Cream-puff filling.—Stir a pinch of soda into a 
cup of fresh milk, and put over the fire. When 
sealding-hot, thicken the milk with three table- 
spoonfuls of flour rubbed smooth in a little cold 
water. Boil for a minute, stirring, and take from. 
the fire. Have ready three beaten eggs to which 
a half-cup of powdered sugar has been added. Pour 
the scalding thickened milk slowly upon these, beat- 
ing the eggs all the time; return to the fire, and 
stir to a smooth, thick cream. Flavor with vanilla, 
take from the fire, and set aside until cold before 
filling the puffs. . 

Stewed celery.—After the celery is well .washed, 
cut into half-inch lengths. Cover with salted boil- 
ing water, and stew until tender. Drain off the 
water, and put the celery into a saucepan with a 
cup of scalding milk, stew for a minute more, then 
thicken the mixture with a teaspoonful of butter 
and one of flour rubbed smooth. Stir to a smooth 
white sauce, season with salt and white pepper, and 
serve. 

Pop-overs.—Beat two large eggs very light, and 
whip into them a pint of milk and, gradually, two 
cups of sifted flour. Have ready heated and greased 
deep earthenware gem-cups or pans. Pour the bat- 
ter into these quickly, filling each cup only half 
full. Bake immediately in a hot oven, and send to 
the table as soon as done. They should be light 
brown puffs. Heating the pans very hot before 
putting the batter in is an essential part of the 
cooking process, if you wish light pop-overs. 

















